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PREFACE 


LT HOUGH  Tames  Northcote  belong^ed  to  an 


age  other  than  our  own,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  offer  any  apology  for  the  issuing  of  a  volume 
which  contains  the  hitherto  unpublished  intercourse 
of  one  who  was  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries — 
including  so  high  an  authority  and  such  an  intimate 
as  was  William  Hazlitt — to  be  the  best  conversa- 
tionalist of  his  time. 

Seventy  years  have  now  passed  away  since 
the  death  of  Northcote,  and,  after  so  long  an 
interval  of  time,  a  word  or  two  may  well  be 
said  relative  to  the  history  of  the  documents  the 
existence  of  which  has  made  the  writing  of  this 
book  possible. 

James  Ward,  the  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of 
Northcote  for  twenty-one  years,  died  in  1850.  His 
manuscripts  and  note-books,  containing  the  record 
of  that  long  intercourse,  were  part  of  a  bequest  to 
his  nephew,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Holme,  at  that 
time  of  Uppermill,  Lancashire,  but  afterwards,  and 
until  his  death  in  1890,  of  Moorside,  near  Oldham, 
of  which  parish  he  was  vicar  for  a  long  period  of 
years. 
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Ward  had  expressed  a  wish,  towards  the  close  of 
his  Hfe,  that  the  notes  which  he  had  made  during 
his  friendship  with  Northcote  might,  sometime,  be 
brought  before  the  reading  pubHc  ;  for  they  un- 
questionably throw  much  light  on  the  character  of 
his  gifted  friend,  and  embody  the  valuable  opinions 
expressed  by  him  on  many  topics  of  interest, 
especially  on  the  various  branches  of  the  subjects 
connected  with  his  profession. 

But  the  task  of  bringing  the  material  in  question 
into  something  like  practical  shape  and  methodical 
arrangement  was  not  a  light  one.  The  notes  which 
Ward  had  made,  copious,  and  embracing  to  a  certain 
extent  the  technicalities  of  art,  had  not  been  re- 
corded by  him  in  the  convenient  form  of  a  diary  ; 
the  subjects,  indeed,  were  often  disconnected  and 
were  seldom  dated.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
found  in  an  admission  which  Ward  makes  in  one 
of  his  note-books,  to  the  effect  that,  for  many  years, 
he  was  recording  notes  of  Northcote's  conversations, 
not  with  the  object  of  their  ultimate  publication,  but 
for  his  own  personal  benefit  and  pleasure,  "  and  to 
while  away,  now  and  again,  a  leisure  hour."  He  left 
behind  him,  certainly,  a  remarkable  accumulation 
of  valuable  and  interesting  notes — a  silent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  famous  friend,  and  to  the 
value  which  he  had  set  on  his  conversations — 
but  they  were  not  in  that  form  which  admitted  of 
immediate  publication,  and  the  Vicar  of  Moorside 
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was  called  away  without  having  been  able  to 
accomplish  anything  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his 
uncle's  wish. 

Upon  Mr.  Holme's  decease,  Ward's  papers  and 
note-books  were  deposited  with  my  brother,  Mr. 
L.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Minerals  in 
the  British  Museum,  who  some  years  previously 
had  married  Mr.  Holme's  eldest  daughter.  In  the 
summer  of  1883,  my  brother  was  staying  at  Brant- 
wood,  and,  upon  observing  one  of  Northcote's 
pictures  there,  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Ruskin  the 
existence  of  the  Ward  manuscripts.  Mr.  Ruskin 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  them  ;  he  subsequently 
became  interested  in  them,  and  offered  to  super- 
intend their  publication.  Before  this  work  could  be 
begun,  his  health  had  broken  down  for  the  last  time, 
and  it  was  known  that  his  literary  work  was  over. 

Some  years  later  my  brother  proposed  to  me  that 
I  should  myself  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  thus 
give  effect  to  the  wish  which  James  Ward  had 
expressed  half-a-century  ago.  The  documents  were 
thereupon  obtained  from  Mr.  Ruskin  and  forwarded 
to  me  :  by  this  time  they  were  yellow  with  age,  and 
the  writing  had  begun  to  fade.  I  felt,  as  did  others, 
that  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly, 
if  James  Ward's  records  of  Northcote's  conversa- 
tions were  to  be  preserved.  A  duty  seemed  to  be 
laid  upon  myself,  and  solely  in  that  sense  I  under- 
took the  work  which  was  asked  of  me,  but  which. 
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without  doubt,  could  have  been  entrusted  to  abler 
and  more  experienced  hands  than  my  own. 

I  would  here  express  a  word  of  acknowledgment 
and  thanks  to  my  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Toledano,  of 
Manchester,  and  Dr.  G.  Senes,  of  Florence,  for 
information  which  they  have  afforded  me  with  re- 
gard to  certain  portraits  in  the  Florentine  galleries  ; 
and  likewise  to  my  brother,  and  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Holme,  M.A.,  who  have  very  kindly  supplied  me 
with  the  photographs,  reproduced  in  this  volume,  of 
the  portraits  of  James  Ward  and  James  Northcote, 
which  are  respectively  in  their  possession. 

And  now,  when  I  have  brought  to  a  conclusion 
what  has  been  a  real  labour  of  love,  I  shall  only 
express  this  hope ; — that  I  have  thrown  a  bright  ray 
of  light  on  a  friendship  of  much  interest  and  value, 
and  have  helped  to  save  from  oblivion  some  of  the 
clever  and  brilliant  utterances  of  a  man  who  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
figures  of  that  far-shining  and  illustrious  age  in 
which  he  lived.  E.  F. 

BiRCHVILLE,  EdgELEY,  CHESHIRE  : 
September  igoi 
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FROM  THE  TAINTING  BY  JOHN  JACKSON,  R.A.,  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


CONVERSATIONS  OF 
JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 

WITH  JAMES  WARD 
ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS 

CHAPTER  I 

Northcote's  birth  and  boyhood— He  is  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade- 
Sees  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  the  first  time— Resolves  to  become  a  painter- 
He  departs  for  London— Meets  with  little  success,  and  waits  upon  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds— Is  engaged  by  Sir  Joshua  as  one  of  his  pupils,  and  remains  with 
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cote's enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  the  old  masters— His  simphcity  of  mind- 
Anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence— The  aged  painter  dies  in  harness. 

JAMES  NORTHCOTE  was  born  at  Plymouth 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  1746.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  humble  parents,  his  father  following  the 
trade  of  a  watchmaker  in  that  town.  The  house 
in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  was  but  an  unpreten- 
tious one  ;  in  one  of  its  two  small  windows  the  father 
worked  at  his  calling,  and  in  the  other  his  mother 
displayed  a  few  trivial  articles,  chiefly  small-wares, 
to  attract  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  passer-by. 

Northcote  was  born  in  days  when  education  in 
this  country,  even  of  the  most  elementary  kind, 
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was  a  luxury  and  an  advantage  only  too  frequently 
denied  to  the  offspring   of  poor  and  struggling 
parents.     Several  authors,  who  have  written  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  his  life,  have  made  futile 
efforts  to  ascertain  where  he  received  his  early 
education.     The  records  of  the  local  grammar- 
school  were  consulted ;  but  his  name  was  never 
enrolled  there.     One  writer  declares  that,  though 
Northcote  loved   to  talk  about  himself,  he  said 
litde  either  about  his  parentage  or  his  education, 
and  suggests  that  what   little   education   he  did 
receive  was  derived  from  the  minister  of  the  little 
meeting-house  of  which  his  father  and  mother  were 
members.    But,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
poor  Northcote  never  received  any  education  what- 
ever.    We  have  his  own  testimony  before  us  as 
we  write,  that  the  only  school  which  he  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  attending   was  one  kept  by  an 
old  woman   in  the  neighbourhood   of  his  home, 
and  that  the  good  dame  taught  him  nothing  save 
the  alphabet.    By  imitating  the  printed  letters  in  a 
book,  the  boy  taught  himself  to  write,  and  he  tells 
us  that  this,  for  some  time,  was  the  only  method 
of  writing  which  he  was  able  to  practise. 

It  appears  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  learning 
to  read,  but  his  difficulties  were  not  lessened,  and 
his  self-imposed  task  was  certainly  not  made  lighter, 
by  the  fact  that  his  father,  who  possessed  a  small 
collection  of  books,  kept  them  stricdy  locked  up  in 
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an  upper  room,  the  boy  being  forbidden,  probably 
from  motives  of  economy,  ever  to  touch  them.  His 
resolution,  however,  was  equal  to  his  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  having  one  day  become  possessed, 
in  his  parent's  absence,  of  one  of  these  books,  he 
manfully  fought  his  way  through  a  few  sentences, 
and  was  afterwards  unable  to  rest  until  he  had 
mastered  the  whole  of  its  contents.  He  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  learning,  and  it  now  became  his 
habit  to  steal  stealthily  upstairs,  where,  in  the  silence 
and  privacy  of  his  father's  bedroom,  he  would  read 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  or  any  other  work 
which  the  paternal  parent  had  not  been  careful 
enough  to  put  away. 

James  Northcote  was  apprenticed,  at  an  early 
age,  to  his  father's  trade.  He  had  already  evinced 
an  instinctive  love  for  drawing  and  painting ;  but 
his  father  was  too  poor  in  this  world's  goods  to 
show  him  any  encouragement  in  a  pursuit  which 
might  end  only  in  failure,  and  the  lad  was  accordingly 
kept  to  the  task  of  cleaning  and  repairing  watches. 
His  heart,  however,  was  elsewhere,  and  to  his 
drawings  and  portraits  was  devoted  every  moment 
of  his  leisure  time.  He  had  looked  with  delight 
and  wonder  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  pictures  which 
had  found  a  home  in  his  native  town — and  the  boy's 
enthusiasm  was  further  excited  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1762,  Reynolds  himself  and  Dr.  Johnson  arrived 
in  Plymouth  on  their  West-country  tour.    The  two 
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famous  men  attended  a  crowded  public  meeting 
during  their  stay  in  the  town,  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  was  the  sixteen-year-old  boy, 
looking,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  face  of  the  world- 
famous  painter.  The  soul  of  the  lad  burned  within 
him  as  he  saw  before  him  the  hero  of  his  dreams. 
Forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  the  boy  arrived 
within  arm's  length  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
touched  the  skirt  of  the  master's  coat.  And  in 
that  moment  of  reverence  and  enthusiasm,  young 
Northcote  resolved  that  he,  too,  would  become 
a  painter. 

Devoting  himself  more  assiduously  than  ever  to 
the  art  which  he  loved,  the  ardent  youth  began  to 
attract  attention  by  the  cleverness  with  which  he 
executed  his  drawings  and  portraits.  His  parents 
now  applauded  his  efforts,  and,  although  he  was 
still  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade,  a  painting- 
room,  small  and  bare,  was  set  aside  for  his  use. 
He  soon  began  to  earn  more  money  with  his 
pencil  than  he  did  at  his  trade,  and  it  was  evident 
to  those  around  him  that  he  had  made  a  determina- 
tion to  become  a  figure  in  the  world  of  art. 

In  May,  177 1,  when  he  was  nearly  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  James  Northcote  turned  his 
back  on  his  native  town,  and  arrived  in  London 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  determined  to  succeed 
in  the  calling  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
He  bore  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds  from  Dr.  John  Mudge,  a  Plymouth 
physician,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  history, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  a  family  with  which 
Sir  Joshua  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 
He  did  not,  however,  as  has  been  supposed,  im- 
mediately present  that  letter  to  the  great  painter. 
With  that  independence  of  spirit  and  that  self- 
reliance  which  never  failed  him  throughout  his 
long  life,  Northcote  endeavoured  for  a  brief  space 
to  earn  his  bread  in  the  metropolis  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts. 

He  met  with  little  success,  however,  and,  in 
the  following  chapter,  he  tells  us,  in  his  own 
language,  something  of  the  struggles  of  those  early 
London  days.  Finally,  he  waited  upon  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  presented  his  letter  of  introduction, 
whereupon  the  great  man  desired  him  to  call  again 
and  bring  some  of  his  paintings  with  him.  This 
was  a  welcome  request,  of  course,  to  James 
Northcote,  and  he  soon  stood  again  in  the  master's 
presence.  The  young  artist's  specimens  were 
approved,  and  he  was  engaged  immediately  by 
Sir  Joshua  as  one  of  his  pupils.  He  entered  forth- 
with upon  his  residence  at  Sir  Joshua's,  and  he 
lived  and  boarded  in  the  house  for  the  following 
five  years.  This  was  an  important  stage  of  his 
life.  He  painted  the  hands  and  figures  and 
draperies  of  the  different  portraits  upon  which  the 
famous  painter  was  engaged.    He  saw,  and  spoke 
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with,  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  were  regular 
visitors  at  his  master's  house.  He  heard  the  con- 
versations of  these  and  the  other  brilliant  men  of 
letters  who  were  wont  to  gather  round  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  world-famous  painter.  It  was  under- 
stood that  those  of  Sir  Joshua's  pupils  who  received 
board  and  lodging  for  their  labour  should  remain 
with  him  for  a  period  of  four  years,  but  Northcote 
elected  to  remain  an  extra  year,  feeling  that  he 
could  render  much  more  valuable  assistance  to  his 
master  in  that  year,  than  he  had  done  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  apprenticeship. 

One  May  morning,  in  the  year  1776,  James 
Northcote   departed   from  the  house  which  had 
sheltered  him  during  five  busy  and  valuable  years. 
He  told  Sir  Joshua  that  he  felt  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  he  should  make  an  effort  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.    He  had  won  the  great 
man's  confidence,  and,  when  the  parting  came,  it 
was  one  mingled  with  regrets  on  both  sides.  The 
pupil  had  acquired  a  great  reverence  for  Sir  Joshua, 
and,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  veneration  which  he 
held  for  the  master's  memory  was  such,  that  he 
would  enter  into  wordy  and  stormy  combat  with 
any  one  who  attempted  to  speak  either  in  deprecia- 
tion of  his  character  as  a  man  or  of  his  talents  as  a 
painter.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  had  hoped  that  after  his  decease  his  Life 
would  be  written  by  Burke,  or  by  one  of  those 
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brilliant  men  of  letters  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed 
such  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse.  Little  did  he 
think,  on  that  May  morning,  as  he  watched  the 
retreating  figure  of  his  favourite  pupil,  that  the  day 
would  ever  come  when  an  exhaustive  account  of  his 
life  and  work  would  be  published  by  that  young  man 
whom  he  had  befriended  on  the  threshold  of  his 
career  !  But  so  it  happened  ;  and,  when  the  master 
had  been  laid  in  the  tomb,  within  the  hallowed  walls 
of  St.  Paul's,  it  was  James  Northcote,  and  not  one  of 
his  former  brilliant  associates,  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Northcote  now  returned  to  his  native  county,  and 
commenced  work  there  as  a  portrait-painter.  He 
had  no  intention,  however,  of  permanently  settling 
in  Devonshire.  It  was  only  to  be  the  means  to  an 
end.  He  had  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  he  could 
earn  by  his  pencil  the  money  requisite  for  travel 
and  residence  abroad,  he  would  depart  for  Italy, 
and  study  there  for  himself  in  the  Mecca  of  all  art 
pilgrims,  the  immortal  works  of  the  old  masters. 
This  resolve  seems  to  have  become  known  to  some 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  it  was  suggested  among 
themselves  that  a  public  subscription  should  be 
opened  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his 
desire.  The  news  of  this  kindly  suggestion  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  struggling  painter,  but  he  strongly 
discountenanced  it,  and  the  scheme  of  raising  the 
money  in  that  way  had  to  be  abandoned.    The  visit 
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to  Italy  was  to  be  an  experiment  on  his  part,  he 
said,  and  he  would  stand  or  fall  by  it. 

Northcote  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  good  run  of 
employment.  The  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
working  for  several  years  under  the  critical  eye  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  reason,  no  doubt, 
which  brought  many  sitters  to  his  little  painting- 
room.  Executing  his  portraits  in  profile,  he  was 
able  to  paint  with  great  expedition.  Ere  twelve 
months  had  passed,  he  had  saved,  by  virtue  of  his 
resolute  industry  and  his  careful  mode  of  living,  a 
sum  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

In  March,  1777,  he  again  left  his  native  town, 
and  now  departed  on  the  pilgrimage  upon  which 
his  heart  had  been  set  so  long.  Embarking  at 
Brighthelmstone — the  old  name  for  Brighton — and 
accompanied  by  a  certain  Manly,  whose  destination 
was  Marseilles,  he  crossed  over  to  France.  He 
stayed  a  few  days  in  the  district  of  the  French 
capital,  and  one  day,  at  Versailles,  he  caught  a 
momentary  glance  of  Marie  Antoinette,  as  she 
passed  through  an  ante-room  on  her  way  to  dinner. 
He  was  much  amused  at  the  sight  of  some  old 
ladies-of-honour,  who  came  toddling  after  the  Queen 
in  a  half-run,  and  nearly  out  of  breath  in  their  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  with  her.  The  hapless  Marie 
Antoinette  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and 
splendour.  He  afterwards  said  that  he  should  never 
forget  how  she  crossed  that  chamber  in  her  great 
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hoop.  It  was  but  for  an  instant ;  she  went  through 
the  room  with  such  a  sweep  from  one  corner  to  the 
other,  that  he  almost  felt  he  had  seen  a  vision. 

At  Lyons,  Manly  arranged  with  a  man  who  had 
charge  of  some  kind  of  vehicle  and  was  going  to  Italy, 
that  he  should  take  Northcote  along  with  him  as 
a  passenger.  He  bargained  with  the  fellow,  settled 
everything  regarding  the  journey,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  receive  his  pay  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  Northcote  at  Genoa.  The  two  friends 
now  bade  good-bye,  and  Northcote,  unable  to  speak 
any  language  other  than  his  own,  commenced  his 
long  and  hazardous  journey.  The  driver  of  the 
vehicle  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and,  though  they 
encountered  a  terrific  thunderstorm  as  they  crossed 
the  Alps,  they  arrived  at  their  destination  without 
mishap  or  adventure  of  any  kind.  "We  did  not 
know  a  word  of  each  other's  language,"  says  North- 
cote, "  and  we  had  not  one  syllable  of  conversation 
during  the  whole  of  that  journey.  But  the  man 
took  care  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  infant ;  indeed, 
he  saw  me  so  helpless  from  my  want  of  knowing 
his  language,  that  he  actually  treated  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  child ;  he  almost  nursed  me.  I  was  totally 
in  his  power  ;  he  might  have  robbed  and  murdered 
me  with  litde  fear  of  detection,  but  he  was  faithful 
to  his  charge  in  a  manner  I  never  witnessed  either 
before  or  since." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  about  three  o'clock 
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in   the   morning,  the  white  moon   hanging  over 
Rome    Hke    a  lamp   and    bathing   with  mellow 
radiance  and  silver  light  the  great,  sleeping  city, 
Northcote,  weary   and  tired,  and  fast  asleep  in 
the    rough    vehicle    which    had    conveyed  him 
thither,  was  quietly  and  safely  brought  into  the 
desired   haven    of   all   his   dreams.     From  the 
days  of  boyhood,  his  best  thoughts  and  warmest 
hopes  had  been  turned  towards  that  garden  of 
art,  that  home  of  rich  and  glorious  treasures,  which 
are  the  heritage  of  an  age  now  long  gone  by.  We 
may  well  imagine  the  joy  which  filled  the  dauntless 
heart  of  him,  the  triumph  which  he  felt,  as  he 
stood,  at  last,  in  the  streets  of  the  far-famed  city  of 
the  seven  hills.    It  soon  became  his  chief  delight  in 
Rome  to  visit  the  Vatican.    Within  the  lofty  halls 
and  chambers  of  the  most  extensive  palace  in  the 
world,  he  never  wearied  of  standing  before  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  ;  and,  oftentimes,  as  he 
stood  there  alone,  reverently  contemplating  the 
handiwork  of  Raphael  and  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  was 
only  the  strange  shadows  of  evening  and  the  gather- 
ing gloom  of  nightfall  that  would  compel  the  young 
disciple  to  leave  the  silent  galleries,  for  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  world  without.    He  studied,  too, 
in  out-of-the-way  churches,  which  were  little  fre- 
quented, and  where  he  had  discovered  specimens 
of  art  well  worth  his  particular  attention,  and  in  so 
doing  he  learned  many  a  valuable  lesson.    He  also 
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engaged  himself  in  copying  those  special  parts  of 
portraits  which  he  judged  would  afford  him  the  most 
valuable  help  in  his  future  work. 

Time  was  wearing  on,  his  resources  were  becom- 
ing very  limited,  when,  fortunately  for  his  purse,  he 
began  to  be  employed  by  the  dealers  in  the  city  to 
paint  on  commission. 

His  stay  in  Italy  extended  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  In  the  month  of  May,  1780,  his  savings  all 
but  gone,  Northcote  departed  for  his  native  country. 
He  visited  on  his  way  home  the  collections  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  The  young  English- 
man did  not  leave  Italy  without  honours.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at 
Florence ;  and,  in  return  for  the  compliment,  he 
executed,  and  presented  to  that  body,  a  portrait 
of  himself,  which  they  hung  among  those  of 
distinguished  artists  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Florentine  Gallery.  He  was  likewise  appointed 
a  member  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  Academy  of 
Cortona,  and  also  of  the  Accademia  dei  Forti  of 
Rome. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Northcote  proceeded 
immediately  to  Devonshire,  and  resumed  his  work 
there  as  a  portrait-painter.  A  few  months  after- 
wards, however — in  1781 — he  went  up  to  London, 
and  permanently  settled  there.  Five  years  later, 
Alderman  Boydell,  with  the  object  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  English  painters,  conceived  the  idea 
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of  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  He  offered  Northcote 
several  commissions  to  paint  historical  pictures  for 
that  gallery.  The  artist  was  now  in  his  fortieth 
year.  He  had  always  been  of  a  highly  imaginative 
nature,  and  gladly  accepted  the  welcome  proposal, 
feeling  assured  that  the  golden  opportunity  had 
come  at  last,  and  that  he  was  now  on  the  royal  road 
to  both  fame  and  fortune. 

The  first  two  pictures  which  he  painted  for  Boy- 
dell's  Gallery  were  The  Young  Princes  murdered  in 
the  Tower ^  and  The  Meeting  of  the  Young  Princes. 
These  great  works  immediately  attracted  public 
attention.  Soon  after  their  production,  the  Royal 
Academy  recognised  the  ability  of  the  artist  by  mak- 
ing him  an  Associate  of  their  body,  and,  but  a  few 
months  later — in  February,  1787 — the  now-rising 
painter  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician.  Continu- 
ing diligently  at  work  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery, 
Northcote  soon  produced  two  other  works,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  The  Death  of  Mortimer.  Then,  in 
1795,  he  exhibited  in  the  same  gallery  The  Burial 
of  the  Young  Princes  in  the  Tower,  which  was 
followed  in  succession  by  King  Edward  IV.  and 
his  Queen,  Rutland  and  his  Tutor,  Prince  Arthur 
and  Hubert,  and  King  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  painted  no  fewer  than 
nine  pictures  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  ;  and  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  to  record  that,  upon  the  sale 
of  Boydell's  collection,  none  of  the  works  realised 
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as  much  money  as  did  the  works  of  Northcote,  and 
his  great  rival,  Opie. 

The  painter  had  now  achieved  considerable  fame. 
Engravings  from  his  works  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was,  indeed,  reaping, 
at  last,  the  full  fruits  of  those  struggles  and  arduous 
labours  of  his  earlier  years.  He  had  made  a  great 
— though  probably  not  an  enduring  —  name  for 
himself  in  the  world  of  art.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  diligent  men  of  his  time.  It  is  said 
that  the  total  number  of  his  works  cannot  be  less 
than  two  thousand.  During  the  years  1773 
183 1— a  period  of  fifty-eight  years— he  exhibited 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  twenty-two  at  the 
British  Institution,  and  fifteen  at  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery. 

But  diligent  as  was  Northcote  in  the  particular 
path  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  called,  he  also 
claims  some  distinction  as  an  author.  To  the 
Artist,  a  periodical  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  contributed  seven  papers 
direcdy  connected  with  his  profession.  He  like- 
wise contributed  to  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  British 
School,  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  old  master, 
which,  however,  in  181 3,  he  expanded  into  a  quarto 
volume,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  com- 
prising Original  Anecdotes  of  many  distinguished 
Persons,  his  Contemporaries,  and  a  Brief  Analysis 
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of  his  Discourses.  Two  years  later,  a  Supplement 
to  this  work  was  published,  followed,  in  1819,  by 
a  second  edition,  in  octavo,  with  portraits  and 
other  plates.  He  further  published,  in  1828,  One 
Hundred  Fables,  Original  and  Selected,  which  was 
illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  engravings 
on  wood  from  his  own  designs  ;  and  five  editions 
of  this  work  were  ultimately  called  for.  Northcote, 
at  his  death,  left  manuscript  material  for  a  second 
series  of  One  Hundred  Fables,  and  this,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  in  his  will,  was  published 
in  1833,  a  second  edition  having  to  be  issued  twelve 
months  afterwards.  The  last  literary  task  which 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  was  one  to  which  he 
had  devoted  many  years  of  laborious  study ;  this 
was  the  Life  of  Titian,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Persons  of  his  Time,  and  the  work  was 
published  in  1830,  when  the  venerable  painter  was 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

But,  though  Northcote  was  a  famous  artist,  and 
a  painstaking  author,  he  claims  greater  attention  by 
reason  of  his  having  been  a  great  critic  and  a 
brilliant  talker.  When  William  Hazlitt  published 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
recording  the  intercourse  which  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  Northcote,  it  was  at  once 
recognised  that  the  latter  was  a  gifted,  if  somewhat 
cynical,  conversationalist  of  a  high  order.  Four 
years  later — in  1830 — the   papers  were  collected 
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and  issued  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  with  the 
omission,  however,  of  certain  personaHties  that 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  light.^ 
It  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a  great 
conversationalist  that  Northcote's  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  rather  than  for  any  merit  which 
he  displayed  either  as  author  or  painter. 

There  was  one  other  than  Hazlitt,  however,  who 
enjoyed  friendly  intercourse  and  conversations  with 
Northcote,  and  for  a  long  period  of  years,  but 
who,  unlike  that  able  man  of  letters,  never  gave 
publicity  to  them.  This  intimate  of  Northcote's 
was  James  Ward,  a  Westmoreland  man.  Born  in 
the  hamlet  of  Oddendale,  in  that  county,  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  1784,  Ward  showed  early  signs 
of  a  love  for  drawing  and  painting.  His  efforts, 
in  due  course  of  time,  were  encouraged  by  those 
around  him,  and  he  finally  took  up  his  employment 
as  an  artist.  At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  he 
departed  from  his  native  place,  and  setded  in 
London,  He  took  up  his  lodgings  in  Cecil  Street, 
and  commenced  regularly  attending  the  schools  of 

1  John  Ruskin,  in  the  year  1886,  alluded  to  the  volume  in  question 
as  '*  a  piece  of  literary  work  which  remains  classical  to  this  day  and 
is  indeed  the  best  piece  of  literary  criticism  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Sir  Joshua's  school."  And  he  further  said,  with  the  Ward  manu- 
scripts in  his  possession,  and,  doubtless,  influencing  his  mind,  "In 
memory  of  the  quiet  old  man  .  .  .  and  in  most  true  sense  of  their 
value,  I  hope  to  reprint  the  parts  of  the  Conversations  which  I  think 
he  [Northcote]  would  have  wished  to  be  preserved."— Pr^ifm/a,  vol.  i. 
pp.  393  and  395. 
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the  Academy.  It  would  appear  that,  prior  to  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  had  directed  most  of  his 
attention  to  landscape.  He  had  resided  but  a 
short  time,  however,  in  the  metropolis,  when  he 
commenced  to  make  successful  efforts  in  portraiture. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  he  acquired  considerable 
skill  in  portrait-painting,  as  we  find  that  after  three 
years'  residence  in  London,  he  was  receiving  com- 
missions for  portraits  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was  receiving  what  was  in  those  days 
handsome  remuneration  for  his  work. 

We  must  not  dwell  here,  however,  on  Ward's 
success  or  achievements  as  an  artist,  but  upon  the 
attachment  which  was  formed  between  himself  and 
James  Northcote  one  spring  day  in  1810 — a  friend- 
ship that  was  only  brought  to  a  close  twenty-one 
years  later  by  the  death  of  Northcote  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1831. 

Among  Ward's  earliest  friends  in  London  was  a 
young  artist  who  was,  in  later  years,  to  become 
a  Royal  Academician  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  profession — John  Jack- 
son. There  was  much  in  common  between  Ward 
and  Jackson ;  they  were  nearly  the  same  age,  and 
both  were  North-countrymen.  Jackson  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Northcote,  and  he  so  delighted 
to  hear  him  talk,  that  he  frequently  offered  himself 
as  a  model,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
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the  eloquent  painter.    It  became  his  habit  to  regale 
Ward  with  incidents  concerning  Northcote  and  his 
mode  of  life,  to  recur  to  the  conversations,  and  it 
became  his  wont  to  repeat  many  of  the  painter's 
sayings  as  being  extremely  original  and  interesting. 
A  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  North- 
cote stole  over  Ward's  mind,  and  this  feeling  was 
strengthened  when  he  saw,  soon  afterwards,  a  large 
historical  picture  which  that  painter  had  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Academy.    This  work,  Argyll  visited, 
while  asleep  in  prison,  by  his  Chief  Enemy,  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  public  mind.    The  pic- 
ture represents  the  Earl  of  Argyll,   as  he  lies 
fast  asleep  in  prison  an  hour  before  his  execution. 
A  letter  which  the  Earl  has  written  to  his  Countess 
lies  open  beside  him.     His  deadly  enemy  —  the 
President  of  the  Council — is  entering  the  cell,  and  is 
attended  by  the  Governor  of  the  Prison.   The  latter 
holds  a  bunch  of  keys  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  he  points  to  the  sleeping  nobleman,  while  the 
President  seems  greatly  chagrined  and  conscience- 
struck  at  seeing  his  victim  enjoying  such  sweet 
repose.     Through  the  grated  windows,  your  eye 
rests,  at  some  distance,  on  the  scaffold;  some  of 
the  attendants  are  already  mustered  there  in  readi- 
ness to  take  part  in  the  dreadful  tragedy.  Ward 
remarked  to  his  friend  Jackson  that  he  was  almost 
unable  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  great  picture, 
and  the  latter  then  confided  that  he  himself  had 
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lain  for  several  days  on  a  mattress  in  Northcote's 
studio,  as  the  model  for  the  sleeping  Argyll.  The 
President  of  the  Council  had  been  painted  from 
Northcote's  own  head,  as  seen  in  a  looking-glass, 
and  the  gaoler  from  Sebastian  Grandi,  the  Italian, 
whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  brought  with  him  from 
Italy  and  employed  as  his  colour-grinder. 

One  May  morning  in  the  year  1810,  the  two 
young  artists  arrived  at  Northcote's  residence  in 
Argyll  Street.  Ward,  unaware  of  the  humility  of 
the  man  who  had  achieved  such  considerable  fame, 
experienced  some  amount  of  diffidence  as  his  friend 
Jackson  conducted  him  through  two  spacious  rooms, 
upon  whose  walls  hung  large  historical  pictures  and 
whole-length  portraits  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  lesser  portraits  placed  tier  above  tier,  into  the 
presence  of  the  mind  that  had  produced  them.  Upon 
entering  the  little  studio  in  which  the  painter  was 
working,  he  saw  before  him  the  small  and  spare, 
almost  diminutive,  figure  of  Northcote,  but  forgot 
all  his  physical  shortcomings,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  intelligent  face,  and  met  the  keen  and  pene- 
trating glance,  of  the  famous  man. 

At  this  time,  Ward  was  but  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  and  Northcote  was  nearly  forty  years  his 
senior.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  great  dis- 
parity in  their  years,  the  acquaintance  thus  begun 
through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Jackson  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  a  warm  friendship ;  and  the  visits 
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of  the  young  Westmoreland  man  were  much  en- 
couraged by  the  great  painter.    Ward  soon  dis- 
covered that  what  he  had  heard  relative  to  the 
great  conversational  powers  of  Northcote  had  not 
been  exaggerated,  and,  from  the  first  day  of  their 
acquaintance,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  recording  the  substance  of  what  the  painter  had 
been  saying.     He  had  recorded  the  conversations 
for  upwards  of  thirteen  years  ere  he  revealed  the 
fact  to  his  friend  Northcote,  who,  though  consider- 
ably surprised,  made  no  demur.    "  So  long  as  you 
record  nothing  but  the  truth,"  said  the  latter,  "I 
have  no  right  to  complain,  for  if  I  talk  foolishly  I 
must  pay  for  it.    Lord !  I  am  such  a  fool !    I  say 
such  bitter  things,  and  I  speak  so  from  passion  ;  I 
shall  never  have  any  discretion !    Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'  He  that  talks  much  must  often  talk  foolishly,' — 
and  that  must  be  my  apology."    Such  was  the  re- 
gard and  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  eccentric 
Northcote,  that  Ward  continued  the  recording  of 
their  intercourse  for  some  eight  years  afterwards, 
until,  indeed,  death  beckoned  away  for  ever  his 
venerable  friend,  and  the  voice  to  which  he  had 
listened  so  long  could  be  heard  no  more. 

With  regard  to  Northcote's  conversational  powers, 
he  spoke  with  force  and  eloquence  on  many  subjects. 
One  of  his  chief  delights  was  to  speak  of  Italy.  He 
would  give  vivid  accounts  of  its  scenery,  praise  its 
climate,  and  dwell  on  the  gende  manner  of  its  in- 
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habitants.    He  never  grew  weary  of  speaking  of  the 
sojourn,  which,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  made  in 
Rome  ;  when  he  was  grown  old,  his  enthusiasm  was 
greater  rather  than  less,  and  he  loved  to  dwell  on  it. 
The  bright  and  continual  round  of  gorgeous  proces- 
sions in  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  the  warm  complexions 
and  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  people ;  the 
numerous  and  splendid  churches,  filled  with  the  fine 
works  of  religious  art,  and  open  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  from  morn  till  eve  ; — these  were  the  undying 
memories  of  those  early  Italian  days,  and  when  James 
Northcote  chose  to  speak  of  them,  there  was  joy  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  him.    He  was,  however,  at  his  best,  perhaps,  when 
he  dwelt  on  the  old  masters ;  he  would  then  speak 
with  fire  and  enthusiasm  on  the  glories  of  Raphael, 
of  Titian,  and  of  Michael  Angelo.    And  Ward, 
upon  such  occasions,  has  oftentimes  left  the  painter's 
presence  with  his  imagination  so  kindled  by  the 
old  man  eloquent,  that,  as  he  has  wended  his  way 
homewards  along  the  prosaic  London  streets,  with 
their  long,  monotonous  line  of  red  brick  houses,  he 
has  seen  nothing  save  the  golden  skies  and  the 
sapphire  mountains  of  Titian.    "  I  had  almost  as 
soon   hear   him,"   declared    Hazlitt,   speaking  of 
Northcote,  "  talk  of  Titian's  pictures  (which  he  does 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  just  like  them) 
as  see  the  originals,  and  I  had  rather  hear  him  talk 
of  Sir  Joshua's  than  see  them.  ...  He  does  not 
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resemble  a  modern  Englishman,  but  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  Roman  Cardinal  or  a  Spanish  Inquisitor. 
I  never  ate  or  drank  with  Northcote,  but  I  have 
lived  on  his  conversation  with  undiminished  relish 
ever  since  I  can  remember ; — and  when  I  leave  it,  I 
come  out  into  the  streets  with  feelings  lighter  and 
more  ethereal  than  I  have  at  any  other  time." 

But,  if  James  Northcote,  when  he  dilated  on  the 
old  masters,  was  seen  at  his  best,  he  was  unques- 
tionably seen  at  his  worst  when  tempted  as  he 

frequently  was — to  indulge  in  bitter  personalities 
and  express  himself  in  strong  and  extravagant  terms. 
It  was  this  failing  on  his  part  which  gave  that 
wretched  satirist,  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  one  of  his  odes,  to  stigmatise  him  as 
"that  walking  thumb-bottle  of  aqua  fortis"  which 
was  an  obvious  allusion  both  to  the  diminutive 
stature  of  the  famous  painter  and  to  his  habit  of 
saying  bitter  things.  Northcote  was  impulsive ;  he 
would  indulge  in  personalities  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  and  regret  his  indiscretion,  with  all  sincerity, 
soon  afterwards.  There  was,  in  all  probability,  little 
of  real  cynicism  down  in  the  heart  of  him.  He  was 
scarcely  a  cynic.  The  remembrance  of  having  made 
an  indiscreet  attack  would — as  one  who  knew  him 
has  said — rob  him  of  sleep ;  and  we  cannot  read  the 
expressive  letter  which  the  painter  addressed  to  the 
father  of  John  Ruskin.i  regarding  the  then  recently 

^  Prceterita,  vol.  i.  p,  394. 
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published  Conversations,  without  feehng  that  it  was 
indited  by  a  man  whose  heart  was  sore  within  him 
at  the  thought  of  having  caused  pain  to  any  one. 

Much,  however,  will  be  forgiven  in  a  man  who 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  simple  and  unassuming 
characters  of  his  time.  Constable,  who  knew  North- 
cote  well,  often  spoke  of  his  genuine  simplicity  of 
mind  and  habits,  and  once  declared  that  he  had 
never  known  another  instance  of  a  man  living  so 
long  in  the  midst  of  London,  so  totally  uninfluenced, 
as  was  Northcote,  by  the  habits  and  customs  around 
him  ;  he  considered  him  to  be  as  unsophisticated  in 
his  tastes  and  manners  as  if  he  had  dweh  all  his 
days  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  most  natural  man,  and  had  an  abhorrence 
of  shams,  and  a  great  repugnance  towards  all 
manner  of  affectation.  "  I  daresay  it  may  be  right," 
he  once  observed,  in  his  characteristic  way,  "  to  hang 
up  murderers ;  I  say  nothing  against  it.  But  there 
is  one  class  of  criminals  I  would  hang  at  all  events 
without  mercy,  and  that  is  all  who  are  guilty  of 
affectation ;  they  are  arrant  cheats,  and  ought  to  be 
put  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Northcote,  too,  was  a  high-minded  man,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  spirit  which  characterised 
all  his  actions  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  life. 
He  would  suffer  neither  insult  nor  injury  from  any 
one,  however  exalted  his  station  might  be,  with- 
out making  severe  retaliation  ;  and  several  incidents 
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might  be  recounted  in  illustration  of  this  trait  in  his 
character.  One  of  these  incidents — as  related  by 
Cunningham  —  will  bear  repetition  here.  When 
Master  Betty  had  made  his  appearance  on  a  London 
stage,  and  had  convulsed  the  metropolis  by  virtue  of 
his  extreme  youth  and  skilful  acting,  it  was  decided 
by  certain  members  of  the  nobility  that  the  young 
prodigy  must  have  his  portrait  painted.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Northcote  as  the  painter  who  must 
be  commissioned  to  execute  the  work.  During  the 
progress  of  the  portrait,  the  painter's  studio  was 
daily  visited  not  only  by  his  own  friends,  but  by 
noblemen  and  titled  ladies,  who  were  enamoured 
of  the  boy-actor  and  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
different  stages  of  his  picture.  One  day,  a  more 
distinguished  visitor,  attended  by  some  of  the  wits 
of  the  town,  walked  into  the  studio — it  was  no  other 
than  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV. 
Northcote  was  attired  in  his  usual  blue-and- white 
cotton  gown,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  him  as  he 
progressed  with  his  work.  At  length,  the  Duke, 
who  was  in  a  jocular  mood,  stepped  behind  the 
painter,  took  hold  of  the  cotton  gown  by  the  collar, 
and  gently  lifted  it.  Northcote  looked  severe,  and 
frowned  at  the  Prince,  whereupon  the  latter  touched 
the  grey  hairs  of  the  old  man,  saying,  "  You  don't 
devote  too  much  time  to  the  toilet,  I  perceive!" 
The  painter's  wrath  was  now  kindled.  He  turned 
his  expressive  eyes  on  the  royal  visitor,  and  ad- 
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monished  him.  *'  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  never  allow  any- 
one to  take  personal  liberties  with  me ;  you  are 
the  first  who  ever  presumed  to  do  so ;  and  I  beg 
your  Royal  Highness  to  recollect  that  I  am  in  my 
own  house."  There  was  an  awkward  silence ;  the 
Prince  stood  rebuked.  A  few  moments  later,  he 
left  the  studio,  only  to  find,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
street  door,  that  rain  was  falling,  and  that  his  carriage 
had  not  arrived.  He  borrowed  an  umbrella  from 
Northcote's  sister,  and  then  took  his  departure. 
The  next  morning,  when  Northcote  was  working 
quietly  alone,  somebody  knocked  gently  at  the 
studio  door  and  entered  the  room.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  "  Mr.  Northcote,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  I  am  come  to  return  your  sister's  um- 
brella ;  I  brought  it  myself  that  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  yesterday,  I  thoughtlessly 
took  an  unbecoming  liberty  with  you,  which  you 
properly  resented.  I  really  am  angry  with  myself, 
and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  and  think  no  more 
of  it."  When  Northcote  mentioned  the  unpleasant 
incident  to  a  friend,  he  was  asked  what  he  said  to 
the  Prince  in  reply.  "  Say !  "  he  exclaimed,  **  what 
could  I  say  ?  I  only  bowed  ; — he  might  see  what  I 
felt.  I  could,  at  that  moment,  have  sacrificed  my 
life  for  him  ;  such  a  prince  is  worthy  to  be  a  king !  " 

James  Northcote  was — as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated— a  believer  in,  and  assuredly  a  fine  example 
of,  the  gospel  of  work.    Although  he  attained  an 
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age  many  years  beyond  the  allotted  span  of  man's 
life,  he  laboured  on,  with  pen  and  pencil,  to  the  last. 
He  held  that  many  persons  who  were  grown  old  in 
years  lost  their  best  faculties  sooner  than  they  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  sufficiently  exercised,  instead 
of  neglected,  them.  "  They  lay  themselves  by  far 
too  soon,"  he  used  to  say;  and  the  aged  painter 
meant  what  he  said.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
dread  of  dying  by  inches — as  he  used  to  express 
it — like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did.  He  wondered 
why  the  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England  makes 
us  pray  to  be  delivered  from  sudden  death;  and 
once  observed  that,  for  his  part,  if  he  thought  it 
right  to  pray  at  all  on  that  subject,  he  should  pray 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  world  by  a  death  as  sudden 
as  possible,  as  a  great  mark  of  Divine  favour.  With 
thoughts  such  as  these,  the  body  of  the  old  man 
grew  feebler,  and  the  mind  more  strong,  day  by 
day.  His  remarkable  career  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  Happy  and  eventful  had  been  those  years 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  famous  studio,  following 
his  own  beloved  vocation,  and  enjoying  the  inter- 
course and  the  intellectual  combats  with  those 
numerous  friends,  men  eminent  in  art,  in  letters 
and  in   various  walks  of  life — men  of  different 

religious  beliefs  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion  who 

delighted  to  forgather  there  within  its  walls.  It  is 
not  strange  that,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  he  clung 
with  a  strong  and  abiding  affection  to  the  little 
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chamber  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  so  dear 
in  its  old  associations,  so  rich  in  its  memories  of  the 
days  that  were  past.  Were  God,  he  said,  to  leave 
him  to  select  his  own  heaven,  content  would  he 
be  to  occupy  that  little  painting-room,  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  happiness  he  had  experienced  there, 
— "even  for  ever."  At  length,  the  final  summons 
came,  and  it  found  him  in  harness — as  he  had 
wished — and  working  almost  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1831,  at  his  residence 
in  Argyll  Place,  and  having  all  but  attained  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  James  Northcote,  as  if  in  sleep, 
breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  beside  his 
friend  Cosway,  in  the  vault  under  the  New  Church 
of  St.  Marylebone,  hard  by  the  scene  of  his  long 
labours.  And  thus  passed  away  one  who  called 
Reynolds  both  master  and  friend  ;  who  saw,  and 
spoke  with,  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  the 
orator  Burke ;  and  yet  who  lived  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  him  who  only  seemed  to  be  among 
us  but  yesterday,  John  Ruskin. 

The  strict  frugality  which  he  had  practised  in  his 
everyday  life,  and  the  quiet,  unostentatious  habits 
which  he  ever  rigidly  observed,  caused  it  to  be 
whispered  abroad,  during  his  lifetime,  that  Northcote 
was  something  of  a  miser.  He  easily  succeeded  in 
deceiving — like  many  another  such  man — those  who 
did  not  know  him  best ;  for  generous  was  his  true 
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nature,  and  sympathetic  the  great  heart  of  him, 
behind  all  his  cynical  and  caustic  talk.  When  he 
had  been  laid  away  in  his  final  resting-place,  when 
he  was  removed  far  beyond  reach  of  all  human 
gratitude,  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  to  some  twenty  of 
his  personal  friends.  He  had  never  married.  He 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  personal  estate — which 
was  valued  at  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds — to 
the  devoted  sister  who  had  cheered  him  with  her 
loving  companionship  through  many  long  years  of 
storm  and  sunshine.  Nor  were  his  servants  for- 
gotten— two  domestics,  who  had  served  their  gifted 
master  faithfully  and  well,  receiving  twelve  hundred 
and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  respectively. 

Not  long  after  Northcote's  death,  James  Ward 
left  the  metropolis,  and  returned  to  his  native 
county.  He  survived  his  famous  friend  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  On  the  nineteenth  of  December, 
1850,  he  was  interred  within  the  quiet  churchyard 
of  Crosby  Ravensworth,  in  the  midst  of  the  West- 
moreland fells — among  his  own  people — and  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  the  little  hamlet  where  he 
had  been  born  sixty-six  years  before. 


CHAPTER  II 


Northcote's  studio  —  He  tells  of  his  early  struggles  in  London  —  His 
warning  to  would-be  artists — Eminent  artists  should  assist  young  beginners — 
His  faith  in  his  own  ultimate  success — Disliked  painting  away  from  his 
London  home — He  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  visit  to  the  West  of  England, 

TAMES  NORTHCOTE  lived  in  the  metropolis, 

his  residence  in  1810  being  No.  39  Argyll 

Street.  Within  a  little  back  room  at  the  head  of  the 

stairs,  many  years'  intercourse  between  the  famous 

painter  and  James  Ward  took  place.    The  door  on 

the  stairs  was  but  seldom  opened,  and  visitors  would 

usually  approach  the  studio  through  two  other,  and 

much  larger,  rooms,  upon  the  walls  of  which  hung 

Northcote's  solemn-looking  pictures.    The  passing 

through   these   chambers  made  them  feel,  upon 

entering  the  little  painting-room  itself,  that  it  was 

a  snug  and  delightful  retreat.     The  light  found 

access  into  the  studio  through  a  high  window,  the 

lower  part  of  which  was  covered  by  a  curtain,  and 

this  arrangement  combined  the  two  qualities  of 

cheerfulness  and  warmth,  with  the  total  exclusion 

of  the  world  without.    Upon  the  walls  of  this  little 

inner  room  were  several  pictures  of  which  Northcote 

was  particularly  proud — among  them  were  two  or 

three  fine  heads  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  beautiful 
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portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  a  fine  copy  of 
Vandyke's. 

Northcote  would  sometimes  speak  to  Ward  of  his 
early  struggles  in  London,  and  told  how,  when  he 
first  arrived  in  the  city,  he  was  compelled  to  colour 
little  prints  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  subsistence. 

"  I  had  but  a  little  money  with  me,"  said  he, 
"  which  I  had  been  saving  from  my  earnings  for 
some  time  down  at  Plymouth,  and  I  was  dread- 
fully afraid  of  spending  it,  lest  I  should  be  obliged 
to  go  home  again.  I  accordingly  cast  in  my  mind 
how  I  might  earn  a  little,  in  order  to  prolong  my 
stay  in  London.  I  had  always  been  fond  of  drawing 
birds  from  nature,  and  having  brought  with  me  some 
of  these  drawings,  I  one  day  went  into  a  print  shop 
and  offered  some  of  them  for  sale,  saying  to  the  man 
that  I  could  supply  him  with  more  if  he  could  sell 
such  things.  He  looked  at  them  for  some  time  and 
seemed  to  like  them,  but  observed  that  they  must 
take  me  considerable  time  in  doing,  and  he  feared 
he  could  not  sell  them  for  anything  adequate,  at 
the  same  time  showing  me  some  prints  of  his  such 
as  children  buy.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  colour 
these,  as  these  he  had  a  sale  for,  being  able  to 
sell  them  cheap.  I  could  easily  do  that,  I  said, 
and  agreed  with  him  immediately,  taking  a  bundle 
of  them  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings.  I  remember, 
I  used  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mornings — for 
it  was  summer  then — and  by  breakfast-time,  I  found, 
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I  could  colour  as  many  of  these  prints  as  would  pay 
my  expenses  for  the  day ; — so  that  I  had  all  the  rest 
of  my  time  to  go  about  seeing  pictures  or  to  improve 
myself  in  painting  at  home,  and  I  thus  kept  my 
stock  of  money  from  wasting,  which  was  very  de- 
lightful to  me.  However,  this  state  of  things  didn't 
last  long,  for  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Sir  Joshua  from  an  old  gentleman  who  used  to 
notice  me  in  the  country — that  old  gentleman  there  ! 
{Northcote  pointed  to  a  fine,  though  early,  painting 
of  Sir  Joshuas  that  hung  over  the  door  of  his 
painting-room})  Sir  Joshua  was  so  occupied  that 
he  couldn't  see  me  at  first  when  I  called,  but  when 
he  did,  he  wished  to  see  some  of  my  paintings, 
which  I  took  to  him  when  I  went  to  his  house 
again.  To  my  utter  astonishment  he  seemed 
pleased  with  them,  and  praised  them!  Now,  I 
had  met  with  nothing  but  contempt  at  home,  for 
whatever  I  did  there  was  despised  to  the  uttermost, 
and  you  may  suppose  how  delighted  I  was  to  hear 
my  things  praised  by  Sir  Joshua — a  man  whom  I 
had  looked  upon  for  some  time  as  being  something 
more  than  human.  He  proposed  to  me  to  become 
one  of  his  pupils,  saying  to  me,  *  If  you  will  come 
and  do  as  the  rest  of  them  do,  I  shall  be  very  glad.' 
This  proposal,  you  may  be  sure,  I  instantly  accepted, 
and  I  lived  at  his  table  and  lodged  at  his  house — I 
did  whatever  he  set  me  to  do,  such  as  painting  the 
hands  and  figures  and  draperies  for  his  different 
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portraits,  as  he  had  little  time  to  do  anything  besides 
the  heads  and  fixing  the  attitudes  himself.  Oh ! 
how  delightful  it  was  to  me  beyond  all  description, 
being  so  far  beyond  what  I  had  dared  to  hope  for  ! 

"  I  remained  in  Sir  Joshua's  house  five  years  ;  four 
years  was  supposed  to  be  the  time  for  those  of  us 
who  received  board  and  lodging  for  our  labours,  but 
I  was  determined  not  to  pinch  my  master,  and  thus 
I  remained  an  extra  year." 

Northcote,  speaking  of  Hay  don  one  day,  observed 
that  every  true  artist  should  be  actuated  in  his 
work  by  two  great  motives ; — first,  an  ambition  to 
excel,  and,  secondly,  a  love  for  the  art. 

"  Now  Haydon,"  said  he,  "appears  to  have  enough 
of  the  first,  but  little  of  the  second  quality.  It  was 
the  same  with  Hussey,  Barry,  and  a  great  many 
others.  This  is  the  reason  why  many  throw  up  the 
art  in  disgust ;  they  have  nothing  to  support  them 
but  the  world's  applause,  and  when  that  doesn't 
come,  it  is  all  over  with  them.  I  have  known  many 
young  men  become  painters  in  order  to  escape  the 
drudgery  of  what  they  fancied  to  be  mean  employ- 
ments, and  to  become  what  they  chose  to  call 
gentlemen,  and  not  from  any  real  love  for  art 
itself.  They  read  the  Lives  of  eminently  successful 
painters,  such  as  Rubens,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  never  think  of  the  hundreds  of  unsuccessful 
ones,  many  of  whom  have  died  in  garrets  and 
workhouses.     Now,  the  Lives  of  these  ought  to 
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be  written  also,  and  put  into  their  hands  ;  they 
would  then  know  better  what  they  were  under- 
taking, for  it  is  a  cruel  thing  they  should  be  de- 
luded in  this  way.  I  assure  you,  it  makes  my  heart 
sick  when  I  see  fine  young  men  come  to  me  from 
the  country,  full  of  health  and  good  spirits,  who 
have  friends  able  to  embark  them  in  safe  and  profit- 
able employments,  in  which  case  they  might  marry 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  society ; — it  makes  my 
heart  ache  when  I  look  at  them  and  reflect  what 
they  must  undergo  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  art, 
and  how  very  few  of  them  will  succeed  after  all. 
Young  men  have  not  a  fair  chance,  for  they 
are  encouraged  by  ignorant  though  well-meaning 
friends,  when  they  ought  to  be  warned  and 
cautioned.  If  they  can  scribble  and  draw  a  little 
whilst  at  school — and  almost  any  boy  can  do  this 
who  has  a  mind  to  try,  and  many  do  it  out  of 
pure  idleness  to  avoid  lessons  and  exercises — they 
are  called  geniuses  forsooth !  They  become  flat- 
tered by  being  noticed  by  persons  of  influence  in 
their  neighbourhood — who  want  to  gain  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  to  discover  embryo  talent — till 
nothing  will  serve  but  they  must  become  great 
painters,  without,  perhaps,  possessing  a  single 
requisite  for  that  purpose.  The  Lives  of  highly- 
successful  painters  are  put  into  their  hands — rare 
instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  world — till  they 
become  fired,  not  with  a  love  of  art  itself,  but  with 
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the  wealth  and  splendour  which  are  to  flow  from 
it.  They  dream  of  being  courted  by  kings  and 
emperors,  as  Titian  was ;  of  being  sent  on  foreign 
embassies,  like  Rubens  ;  and  of  entertaining  at  their 
tables  all  that  is  splendid  in  rank  and  talent,  like 
Sir  Joshua  did.  But  what  a  delusion  is  all  this! 
For  those  few  who  became  so  distinguished,  there 
were  hundreds  that  arrived  at  no  distinction  at  all. 
Now,  young  men  should  know  all  this  before  they 
make  their  choice; — that  is  what  I  contend  for. 
But,  having  once  made  his  choice,  a  man  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  privations ; 
and,  to  succeed  here  in  London,  he  must  be  content 
to  accept  any  employment  in  the  art,  however  mean 
it  may  be.  Ah!  Sir  Joshua  himself  used  to  have 
things  brought  to  him  to  do  that  ground  his  very 
gizzard,  such  as  copying  bad  pictures  that  he  could 
scarcely  bear  to  look  upon  ;  but  he  refused  nothing 
all  was  accepted,  and  some  of  these  led  to  fine  con- 
nections and  the  best  employment  afterwards.  The 
real  enjoyments  of  the  painter  ought  to  be  a  love 
for  the  study,  and  a  contempt  for  common  amuse- 
ments such  as  are  indulged  in  by  the  people 
around  us. 

"  Artists  of  eminence  should  not  withhold  their 
experience  from  the  rising  generation  of  painters. 
They  should  even  lend  them  pictures  to  copy  ;  it's 
their  duty,  whenever  they  can  do  it,  to  point  out 
the  students'  faults,  and  to  lead  their  minds  to 
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excellence.  That  knowledge  which  we  ourselves 
have  received  from  others  we  ought  to  hand  down 
to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  if  the  art  is 
worth  keeping  up.  Young  men  often  bring  their 
works  to  me  for  inspection,  and  I  always  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  look  at  them,  and  to  lend  them 
any  pictures  or  engravings  which  they  may  wish 
to  borrow  of  me.  I  give  them  my  honest  opinion 
and  advice  ;  heaven  knows,  this  is  frequently  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  me,  for  they  often  bring  me 
things  that  almost  make  me  sick.  I  know  the  see- 
ing of  faulty  work  is  a  risky  thing,  and  I  myselt 
never  feel  far  enough  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, for  the  greatest  fault  I  see  in  a  picture  seems, 
at  least,  to  get  hold  of  my  own  skirts.  But  it  is 
really  our  duty  to  put  ourselves  to  some  incon- 
venience in  assisting  young  artists  ;  the  world  ex- 
pects it  from  us.  We  should  act  .towards  them  as 
our  predecessors  acted  towards  us.  It  is  perhaps 
on  this  account  that  I  have  always  thought  it  right 
to  lend  young  painters  pictures  to  copy,  and  to  look 
at  their  productions,  however  distasteful  that  might 
be.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  never  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  take  pupils. 
I  could  never  bear  to  think  of  the  responsibility 
with  regard  to  their  moral  conduct.  Now,  Sir 
Joshua  had  no  scruples  of  this  kind,  which,  I  con- 
fess, always  appeared  to  me  very  shocking.  More- 
over, I  don't  see  what  can  be  taught  to  pupils,  and 
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I  advise  those  who  come  to  me,  not  to  place  them- 
selves under  any  master,  but  to  go  and  draw  among 
the  other  young  men  in  the  British  Museum  and  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  emulation  will  more 
than  supply  the  want  of  a  master.    There  are  many 
subordinate  situations  in  the  art,  of  course,  in  which 
a  man  may  make  a  livelihood,  though  he  might 
not  become  eminent  or  famous.    For  my  own  part, 
I  never  allowed  myself  to  look  at  anything  short 
of  the  great  end.     As  for  the  mere  making  of  a 
livelihood  I  never  had  any  fears  on  that  head, 
though  my  family  used  to  tell  me  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  succeed.     I  allow  that,  in  regard  to 
portrait-painting,  there  is  certainly  an  immense  risk, 
for  to  succeed  in  that  department  of  the  art  a  man 
must  not  only  be  able  to  paint  well,  but  to  paint 
well  under  certain  disadvantages  and  hindrances. 
Your  sitters,  instead  of  assisting  you,  are  often  bent 
only  on  their  own  amusement  or  self-indulgence, 
and  plague  you  by  reason  of  their  total  ignorance 
of  what  they  ought  to  do.     Besides,  their  friends 
will  often  interfere,  and  try  to  put  you  out  of  your 
own  feelings — and,  in  short,  will  tease  and  torment 
you  in  every  possible  way :  he  is  a  good  painter 
therefore,  who  not  only  can  paint  finely,  but  paint 
finely  in  spite  of  all  hindrances." 

One  day,  Northcote  directed  Ward's  attention  to 
an  unfinished  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which 
was  on  the  easel,  and  explained  that  he  had  been 
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painting  it  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  Mr.  Fawkes, 
of  Farnley.  He  remarked  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  go  out  of  his  house  to  paint  portraits,  but 
he  had  been  strongly  urged  to  make  an  exception 
in  this  case,  for  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  portrait  being  painted  in  the 
Tower,  whilst  Sir  Francis  was  suffering  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  would  add  greatly  both  to  its  interest 
and  value.  They  then  spoke  of  a  certain  artist  who 
was  spending  much  of  his  time  in  painting  portraits 
in  the  houses  of  country  gentlemen. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Northcote,  "he  will  find  that 
will  be  his  ruin  if  he  does  not  take  care.    Why,  I 
might  have  spent  the  whole  of  my  time  in  that  way 
if  I  had  chosen.    There  is  nothing  so  amusing  to 
persons  of  leisure  as  having  a  painter  in  the  house 
who  is  painting  their  portraits.    They  will  pamper 
you  with  every  luxury  and  indulgence,  so  that  in 
time  you  will  become  totally  unfit  for  anything  else. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  will  not  allow  you  a 
moment's  time  for  study;  every  moment  of  your 
spare  time  must  be  spent  in  contributing  to  their 
amusement.    Again  and  again,  I  have  been  urged 
by  persons  to  go  down  to  their  country  seats,  and 
they  have  assured  me  how  comfortable  they  would 
make  me,  but  I  have  very  seldom  accepted  their 
invitations,  for  I  really  dared  not  do  it.    Now,  to 
be  sure,  a  young  man  who  has  not  become  much 
known  may  increase  his  connections  by  going  now 
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and  again  to  their  houses,  as  he  will  get  introduced 
to  many  persons  by  so  doing ;  but  he  must  be  very 
much  on  his  guard,  otherwise  they  will  be  sure  to 
ruin  him,  for  their  habits  are  totally  at  variance  with 
anything  like  application  or  study. 

"  I  remember  once  going  down  into  the  country, 
however,  to  paint  a  portrait,  and  I  will  tell  you  an 
anecdote  about  it.  A  gentleman  once  called  upon 
me  and  urged  me  to  go  down  with  him  to  his  place 
in  the  West  of  England  to  paint  a  portrait  of  his 
father.  His  father  was  an  old  man,  and  could  not 
possibly  come  up  to  town.  I  stood  out  against  the 
suggestion  for  a  long  while,  but  he  urged  me  again 
and  again,  and  declared  he  would  regard  it  as  a 
misfortune  if  he  could  not  have  his  father's  portrait 
painted  by  me.  At  last,  I  complied  with  his  request, 
and  journeyed  to  his  country  home.  I  longed  to  be 
back  again  in  London,  however,  and  took  care  to  do 
no  more  to  the  portrait  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  remember,  I  carefully  packed  up  the  picture, 
and,  upon  taking  my  seat  on  the  London  coach,  placed 
it  behind  my  back  to  keep  it  from  being  injured. 
There  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  were  pas- 
sengers along  with  me,  and  we  talked  away  very 
pleasantly  for  a  while,  till,  at  length,  the  picture 
getting  very  warm  with  my  back  being  against  it 
began  to  send  out  an  odd,  sickly  smell.  I  perceived 
the  smell  for  some  time,  but  of  course  made  no 
observation,  for,  alas!   I  knew  it  would  be  still 
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worse  the  farther  we  travelled.  At  last,  first  one 
gentleman  began  to  snuff  up  his  nose,  and  then 
another,  and  they  wondered,  they  said,  what  it 
could  be  that  was  causing  such  a  disagreeable 
smell.  Various  causes  were  assigned  for  it,  till,  at 
last,  we  concluded  that  it  must  be  fish !  We  all 
agreed,  too,  how  very  abominable  it  was  on  the 
part  of  guards  of  coaches  for  them  to  take  such 
nasty  things  along  with  them,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  passengers.  We  went  on  in  this  way  till  we 
arrived  in  Piccadilly,  where  I  got  down,  taking  my 
picture  with  me.  But  I  couldn't  go  away  quietly, 
I  remember,  for  as  soon  as  I  felt  myself  fairly  out 
of  the  coach,  I  turned  round  to  the  passengers,  and 
said,  '  Gentlemen  !  'twas  this  that  smelled  ! '  They 
all  roared  at  me,  and  declared  I  should  not  take  my 
seat  again,  as  I  was  too  bad  for  anything,  where- 
upon I  said,  *  No,  I  won't,  for  I  am  going  no 
farther!'" 
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Northcote  in  praise  of  Italy— On  the  decay  of  art  in  that  country— The 
stillness  of  the  Vatican— His  adventure  there— Speaks  of  certain  Popes- 
Prince  Charles  at  Rome. 

Js^ORTHCOTE  and  Ward  had  many  interesting 
talks  on  Italy.  There  was  no  subject,  in- 
deed, upon  which  the  great  painter  would  speak 
with  such  interest  and  pleasure  as  upon  that.  He 
had  not  forgotten  how,  in  the  days  now  long  gone 
by,  he  had  spent  in  that  country  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  profitable  years  of  his  life,  and 
his  friends  would  listen  spellbound  whilst,  with 
flashing  eye  and  eloquent  tongue,  he  would  recall 
memories  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  descant,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  true  disciple,  on  the  glories  of 
Raphael  and  of  Titian.  If  Ward,  indeed,  found  the 
painter  in  a  depressed  or  melancholy  frame  of  mind, 
the  subject  of  Italy  had  only  to  be  introduced  into 
the  conversation  for  the  mental  transformation  to 
be  effected,  and  for  Northcote,  full  of  visions,  to 
become  a  young  man  once  again. 

"  It  was  one  gloomy,  wet,  cold  morning  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,"  records  Ward,  "that  I  found 
him  on  his  knees,  rummaging  in  a  huge,  dusty  port- 
folio filled  with  all  sorts  of  odds-and-ends.  He 
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looked  up  at  me  from  a  dark  corner  of  his  outer 
room,  and  scarcely  spoke  when  I  wished  him  '  Good- 
morning.'    He  hunted  on  a  while  longer  in  silence, 
and  then,  heaving  a  sigh,  exclaimed,  '  Lord !  what 
a  wretched  country  this  is  to  live  in,  especially  for 
a  painter!     The  English  will  never  paint  such 
durable  pictures  as  the  Italians,  for  the  climate 
is  so  damp,  that  it  is  almost  like  painting  under 
water,  and  the  means  we  have  recourse  to  for 
making  pictures  dry  has  always  a  tendency  to  ruin 
them.     Here,  too,   is  so  little   daylight!  The 
Spanish  Ambassador  might  well  say  to  that  friend 
of  his,  who  was  going  home  to  Spain  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  had  any  commands,  *  Yes,  give  my 
compliments  to  the  sun,  for  'tis  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  him ! '    One  has  to  work  like  a  divil  to  get 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  everything  is  so 
taxed  and  so  dear;  and  there  is  such  a  dampness 
in  the  air  that  it's  almost  like  painting  under  water. 
One's  pictures  will  never  dry,  without  forcing  them 
by  the  use  of  deleterious  substances,  which  destroy 
their  durability.     Oh!   'tis  so  different  in  Italy! 
There,  there  is  such  a  splendour  of  light  and  such 
a  dryness  in  the  air,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
make  use  of  drying  substances  at  all,  for  the  colours 
dry  any  way  in  that  country.    Besides,  when  our 
pictures  are  done,  there  is  scarcely  light  to  see 
them  by  in  this  country ;  and,  not  only  this,  people 
here   cover   their   windows   half-way  down  with 
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drapery,  so  that  nine  days  out  of  ten  you  can 
only  just  perceive  that  there  is  a  picture  at  all, 
and  you  have  very  little  idea  what  it  is  intended 
to  represent.  Now,  pictures  painted  in  Italy  suffer 
still  more  from  the  want  of  light  when  brought 
into  this  country;  why,  they  look  nothing  more 
than  a  mass  of  blackness  with  a  few  spots  of  light 
scattered  upon  them,  whereas  in  Italy,  where  the 
windows  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  rooms  filled 
with  light,  you  see  into  the  darkest  masses  of 
shadow — and  oh !  they  look  so  rich  and  so  trans- 
parent. Italy  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  country  for 
a  painter !  London  is  a  dreadful  place  to  live  in 
after  you  have  been  abroad.  There  is  so  much 
misery  and  suffering  that  one  cannot  go  out  with- 
out being  shocked  and  made  melancholy,  for  it 
stares  one  in  the  face  whichever  way  one  goes, 
especially  in  those  parts  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  labouring  classes.  Now,  the  lower  classes  in 
Italy,  of  course,  undergo  sufferings  as  well,  but  it 
is  a  different  thing.  Their  climate  is  fine;  very 
little  clothing  is  sufficient  for  them,  and  still  less 
fuel,  and  as  to  houses,  why!  almost  anything  will 
do  that  shelters  them  from  the  showers  and  the 
nightly  dews.  Their  habits  are  simple,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  drunkenness  among  them,  for  the 
air  is  so  buoyant  and  the  skies  so  bright,  that 
they  require  no  artificial  stimulants  to  make  them 
cheerful.    Besides,  there  is  such  a  continual  round 
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of  processions  and  outdoor  amusements  that  the 
lower  classes  in  Italy  are  not  driven  into  pot- 
houses as  they  are  here.  They  don't  labour  half 
so  hard  as  they  do  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
the  strongest  and  finest  figures  that  can  be  seen, 
whereas  here  they  are  —  many  of  them  —  half- 
crippled,  and  look  as  if  they  were  half-starved  into 
the  bargain.' " 

Ward  now  mentioned  the  name  of  a  certain 
painter,  and  remarked  that  he  was  greatly  admired 
in  Rome. 

"Admired  in  Rome!"  exclaimed  Northcote  ;  ''that 
goes  for  little,  for  everything,  however  wretched,  is 
admired  there.  Things  that  would  be  scouted  in 
any  provincial  town  here  in  England  would  be  cried 
up  as  wonders  in  Rome  ;  the  art  there  is  in  the  most 
wretched  state." 

"This  is  strange,"  observed  Ward,  "as  they 
possess  the  finest  specimens  in  the  world,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  foremost  in  excellence." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Northcote,  "  but  when  those 
specimens  are  of  so  high  a  kind  as  to  be  supposed 
out  of  reach  of  all  competition,  they  have,  I  believe, 
a  depressing  effect,  instead  of  proving  an  incitement 
to  excellence.  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  '  If  you  begin 
to  make  examples,  you  may  excuse  anything.'  It 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Rome  ;  the  great  works 
are  supposed  to  be  out  of  reach,  excuses  are  made, 
and  almost  everything  is  excused — at  least  it  was 
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so  when  I  was  there,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is 
any  better  now.    I  can't  give  you  any  conception 
of  the  state  of  art  in  Rome — nothing  can  be  worse, 
it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.    There  is  nothing  so  dreadful 
as  the  dregs  of  art!    The  infancy  of  art  may  be 
dry  and  hard  and  formal,  and  it  has  always  con- 
siderable truth  and  a  strong  savour  of  nature ;  but 
it  is  dreadful  to  contemplate  the  decay  of  art.  I 
remember  the  works  of  men  being  cried  up  in  Rome 
that  would  not  be  able  to  draw  the  smallest  atten- 
tion here  in  England.    Gavin  Hamilton  had  been 
praised  as  superior  to  Raphael,  but  what  things  his 
works  were  when  I  came  to  see  them  !    I  remember 
Sir  Joshua  went  to  see  a  picture  of  Hamilton's, 
which  had  been  lauded  to  the  skies  in  Rome.  When 
he  came  home,  I  said  to  him,  '  Well,  did  you  find 
it  very  fine?'    'Oh,'  said  he,  in  his  quiet  way,  'I 
really  didn't  know  what  to  say,  and  got  away  as 
fast  as  I  could.'    There  was  Durno,  too — a  famous 
man  indeed !    Boydell  employed  him  for  his  Shake- 
speare Gallery,  as  they  must  have  something  from 
Rome;  but  you  never  saw  such  things  as  he  sent 
over!    One  of  them  was  Falstafi  in  the  clothes- 
basket  and  the  other  Falstaff  and  his  recruits.  In 
fact,  the  art  no  longer  exists  in  Italy — it  is  a  thing 
gone  by — indeed,  they  don't  want  it,  as  their  churches 
are  full  of  pictures,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  new 
ones." 

"  How  still  you  are  in  your  little  painting-room  ! " 
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observed  Ward;  "what  a  delightful  escape  is  this 
from  the  noise  and  racket  of  London,  though  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  it !  " 

"Oh!  I  couldn't  bear  it,"  replied  Northcote, 
"  unless  it  was  still.  Stillness  has  a  mighty  charm 
for  me ;  my  sister  likes  to  sit  in  a  room  next  the 
street,  which  I  cannot  bear.  I  well  remember  the 
stillness  of  the  Vatican  with  great  delight,  for  I  jsed 
to  work  hours  there  without  hearing  so  much  as  a 
footstep.  As  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
my  time  at  the  Vatican,  the  Keeper  indulged  my 
love  for  the  art  by  allowing  me  to  remain  tiere 
after  the  hour  of  closing.  I  used  to  lock  the  doors 
myself  and  take  the  keys  to  him  after  I  had  done. 
I  often  thus  remained,  surrounded  by  the  grand  and 
solemn  works  of  Raphael,  until  it  was  quite  dask. 
The  place  would  become  so  awful  in  the  twilight 
that  I  almost  became  frightened ;  I  remember  the 
terrible  sound  of  the  keys  in  the  great  locks,  and 
how  it  echoed  through  the  spacious,  silent  rooms, 
as  I  turned  them  after  me.  Oh !  what  a  place  it 
is,  the  rooms  are  innumerable !  I  once  was  temj ted, 
I  remember,  whilst  resting  from  painting,  to  saunter 
on  from  room  to  room,  and,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  I  went  round  the  whole  palace,  and  arrived 
at  the  inhabited  part,  which  I  fancied  I  was  going 
further  away  from.  Upon  opening  a  door,  I  actually 
found  myself,  to  my  great  dismay,  in  a  room  where 
were  congregated  some  of  the  Pope's  guards  !  ISow, 
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they  immediately  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and,  all 
speaking  at  the  same  time,  demanded  who  I  was, 
and  what  I  wanted  there.  I  told  them  all  about 
it  as  soon  as  I  had  breath,  and  explained  to  them 
how  I  happened  to  come  there.  They  looked  at 
one  another  with  consternation,  exclaiming,  '  Good 
G — d !  our  Lord  might  have  been  assassinated ! ' 
I  thought  to  myself  that  if  he  was  in  no  greater 
danger  than  from  me,  he  was  very  safe.  They 
allowed  me  to  go,  but  afterwards  the  doors  giving 
access  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  palace  were  kept 
locked.  I  subsequently  heard  that  I  had  penetrated 
to  the  very  ante-chamber  of  the  Pope.  Had  this 
incident  occurred  in  some  countries,  I  should  have 
been  sent  to  prison,  and  perhaps  tortured,  but  every- 
thing is  done  so  gently  there  in  Rome  that  it  is  a 
delightful  place  to  live  in." 

Ward  was  surprised  to  hear  North  cote  speak  in 
this  manner  of  Rome.  He  had  always  imagined  it 
to  be  the  headquarters  of  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
and  now  expressed  his  wonder  regarding  what  his 
friend  had  just  said. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  intolerance  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,"  resumed  Northcote,  "  but  in  Rome  they 
seem  to  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  laxity  and 
indifference.  They  seem  to  consider  the  Pope  in 
the  light  of  a  sovereign,  and  little  more ;  lampoons 
and  pasquinades  against  him  and  the  cardinals  are 
frequently  stuck  up  in  certain  places,  without  any 
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great  pains  being  taken  to  find  out  the  authors — at 
least,  it  was  so  when  I  was  there.  To  be  sure,  the 
lower  orders  are  more  superstitious  than  the  others, 
as  they  are  in  other  places  as  well  as  in  Rome. 
They  make  a  great  fuss  to  get  the  Pope's  blessing 
as  he  passes  along  the  streets,  so  that  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  moving  his  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  con- 
veying it,  all  the  time  he  is  out,  and  even  when 
talking  to  those  who  are  with  him  ;  but  this  suffices, 
for  they  go  cheerfully  on  their  way  afterwards,  and 
think  no  more  about  it.  If  you  conduct  yourself 
with  decency  during  their  ceremonies,  no  further 
notice  is  taken  of  you.  Here  in  England,  you 
imagine  the  King  and  Queen  far  more  awful  per- 
sonages down  in  the  North  than  we  do  here  in 
London,  I  will  venture  to  say!  'Tis  just  the  ^me 
in  the  case  of  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  ; — they  are 
held  in  far  more  veneration  in  distant  parts,  where 
they  are  only  read  of,  or  are  mentioned  with  pro- 
found veneration  by  the  priests,  than  they  are  in 
Rome,  where  they  can  be  seen  almost  every  day, 
and  are  found  to  be  only  as  other  men  are." 

Northcote,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  different  Popes,  often  interested  Ward  by 
relating  anecdotes  about  them.  Sixtus  V.  was  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation.  Northcote  con- 
sidered him  a  really  great  man,  as  he — the  son  of  a 
poor  cowherd — had  raised  himself  to  the  pontihcal 
chair  by  virtue  of  his  talents  alone.    The  painter. 
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however,  was  unable  to  forbear  relating  to  Ward 
the  anecdote  regarding  how  that  dignitary,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  excessively  weak  and  ill,  was  supposed 
to  have  resorted  to  stratagem  to  get  himself  elected 
Pope. 

**  Upon  meeting  with  any  of  the  other  cardinals," 
related  Northcote,  "  he  used  to  cough  a  considerable 
time  before  he  would  speak  to  them,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  considered  quite  a  nuisance  to  meet  the  old 
Cardinal  Montalto.  Two  great  parties  in  the  con- 
clave, neither  of  which  could  carry  the  election — as 
they  were  both  of  equal  strength — compromised  the 
matter  by  electing  the  sick  old  Cardinal,  thinking 
he  would  soon  die.  To  their  great  surprise  and 
dismay,  however,  the  newly-elected  Pope  threw  away 
his  crutches,  stepped  out  with  a  firm,  manly  step, 
and  joined  in  the  Te  Deum  with  a  loud  and  hearty 
voice.  Upon  being  asked  how  he  became  so 
suddenly  upright  and  strong,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  bending  down  in  search  of  the  keys  of  Saint 
Peter,  but,  having  found  them,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  stoop. ^  His  sister,  hearing  of  his  great 
elevation,  came  to  Rome,  splendidly  attired,  and 
waited  upon  him.    He  pretended  not  to  know  her. 

^ "  The  various  artifices  employed  by  Cardinal  Montalto  to  obtain 
the  papal  tiara  have  been  described  much  and  often.  The  affected 
humility  of  his  deportment  ;  how  he  tottered  along  leaning  on  his 
stick,  bent  to  the  earth,  and  coughing  at  every  step  :  but  to  him  who 
reflects,  no  evidence  will  be  requisite  to  prove  that  in  all  this  there 
is  little  truth." — Leopold  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i, 
P-  337. 
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His  sister,  he  said,  was  a  poor  person,  and  meanly 
clad.  She  presented  herself  to  him  again,  however, 
in  a  little  while,  and  attired  in  the  humblest  way. 
He  now  showed  her  great  kindness,  saying  that  as 
it  belonged  to  him  to  make  princesses,  he  would  not 
have  one  already  made.  This  Pope  excommunicated 
Queen  Elizabeth — but  he  had  the  highest  admiration 
for  her  energetic  character,  and  he  once  declared 
that  if  he  had  married  her,  and  she  had  borne  a  son, 
the  offspring  would  have  become  a  second  Alexander 
the  Great." 

Northcote  also  talked  about  the  Protestant 
Pope,  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  Dandy  Pope,  Pius 
VI.,  the  former  gaining  the  appellation  by  virtue 
of  his  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  latter  by 
reason  of  his  personal  vanity,  "for  he  powdered 
his  hair,  and  so  admired  his  own  legs,  that  he 
caused  the  pontifical  robe  to  be  tucked  up  on 
one  side,  so  that  one  of  his  legs,  at  least,  might 
be  seen." 

Whilst  he  was  studying  at  Rome,  Northcote  fre- 
quently saw  the  second  Pretender,  the  hapless  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

"The  Prince  had  a  box  at  the  theatre,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Royal  Arms  of  England,  and  I 
used  to  take  my  seat  in  the  pit  immediately 
beneath  it,  for  I  liked  to  be  near  it.  He  wore  a 
silk  embroidered  coat,  and,  oh !  I  remember,  I 
used  to  feel  so  hurt  and  ashamed  at  seeing  a  little 
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hole  at  the  elbow,  as  he  leaned  his  arm  over  the 
side  of  the  box.  His  brother — the  Cardinal  York 
— lived  in  great  state  when  I  was  there,  though  I 
have  been  told  that  he  afterwards  lost  everything 
by  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  was  obliged 
to  accept  a  pension  from  the  King  (George  III.) 
for  his  support.  But  the  style  he  lived  in  when 
I  was  there  was  such  that,  I  have  been  told,  he 
would  have  made  a  poor  exchange  had  he  become 
King  of  England,  which  indeed  he  did  style  him- 
self, after  his  brother's  death,  by  the  name  of 
Henry  IX.  I  remember  meeting  him  in  a  narrow 
lane  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome ;  he  was  in  a  most 
sumptuous  equipage,  and  driving  at  a  rapid  rate. 
I  took  off  my  hat  and  stood  aside  as  he  passed, 
and  he  looked  graciously  at  me.  I  have  since 
been  told  that  had  I  called  out,  'God  bless  your 
Royal  Highness !  I  am  an  Englishman ! '  he  would 
have  stopped  his  carriage  and  wept  over  me,  as  he 
has  been  known  to  do  to  some  others.  I  always 
thought  it  affecting  to  see  those  two  brothers." 


CHAPTER  IV 


Northcote  on  Titian,  Raphael,  Vandyke,  Frans  Hals,  Rubens,  and 
Paul  Veronese. 

"A  ^^y^  ^S^"         Northcote,  "  I  went  to 

a  picture  dealer's,  and  there  saw  a  portrait  by 
Titian.  It  was  a  boy  in  the  dress  of  a  cardinal, 
and  consequently  of  high  rank,  but  who  he  was 
cannot  now  be  known.  I  advise  you  strongly  to 
go  and  see  it,  for  nothing  can  be  finer.  The 
expression  is  that  of  gentleness  carried  even  to 
humility,  delightful  to  look  at,  and  the  painting  of 
it  equally  excellent,  so  strongly  pronounced  in  every 
part,  and  yet  as  soft  as  possible :  it  appeared  as  if 
painted  in  half-an-hour.  I  am  never  tired  of  look- 
ing at  Titian's  pictures ;  they  possess  such  extreme 
breadth,  which  to  me  is  so  delightful  a  quality. 
In  my  opinion  there  never  will,  to  the  end  of  time, 
arise  a  portrait-painter  superior  to  Titian.  Next  to 
him  in  this  kind  of  excellence  is  Raphael.  There 
is  this  difference  between  Raphael  and  Titian ; 
Raphael,  with  all  his  excellence,  possessed  the 
utmost  gentleness ;  it  was  as  if  he  had  said,  '  If 
another  person  can  do  better,  /  have  no  objections.' 

But  Titian  was  a  man  who  would  keep  down  every 
so 
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one  else  to  the  uttermost ;  he  was  determined  that 
the  art  should  come  in  and  go  out  with  himself ; 
the  expression  in  all  the  portraits  of  him  told  as 
much.    When  any  stupendous  work  of  antiquity 
remains  with  us — say  a  building  or  a  bridge — the 
common  people  cannot  account  for  it,  and  they  say 
it  was  erected  by  the  devil.    Now  I  feel  this  same 
thing  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Titian  ; — they  seem 
to  me  as  if  painted  by  a  devil,  or  at  any  rate  from 
inspiration  ;  I  cannot  account  for  them.  Vandyke's 
things  don't  produce  that  effect  upon  me  at  all,  for 
his  portraits  are  like  beautifully-executed  models 
standing  up  in  glass  cases,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  Westminster  Abbey.    But  Titian's  have  a  fright- 
ful look  of  life  about  them,  and  it  is  this  which 
astonishes  me.    Vandyke's  portraits  of  course  are 
beautiful,  but  they  always  look  like  pictures,  being 
thinly  painted  and  unsubstantial,  whereas  Titian's 
always  look  like  realities,  often  frightfully  so.  I 
remember  feeling  this  very  strongly  when  I  was  at 
Florence.    I  was  looking  at  the  famous  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  which  hung  at  that  time 
alongside  of  one  by  Titian — that  of  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  in   Hungarian  dress — and  you  have  no 
idea  how  like  a  mere  drawing  Vandyke's  looked  to 
me  when  I  cast  my  eyes  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  Vandyke's  most  powerful  works ! 
It  suffered  sadly  from  its  powerful  neighbour,  and 
Vandyke  would  have  felt  this  keenly  if  he  had  seen 
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it  in  the  Palace  Pitti  under  the  circumstances  that  I 
did.    But,  then,  nothing  will  stand  against  Titian! 
His  qualities  are  such  that  there's  no  getting  rid  of 
them ;  in  his  worst  pictures,  or  even  in  the  worst 
copies  of  them,  there  is  always  something  valuable, 
and  would  be  even  though  engraved  by  a  monkey. 
Now  Frans  Hals  was  a  great  painter ;  for  truth  of 
character,  indeed,  he  was  the  greatest  painter  that 
ever  existed.    Sir  Joshua  had  a  portrait  by  him  in 
his  library,  which  Titian  could  not  have  surpassed. 
Hals  made  no  beauties ;  his  portraits  are  of  people 
such  as  you  meet  with  every  day  in  the  street. 
He  was  not  a  successful  painter — his  works  were 
not  ornamental — they  did  not  move — they  did  not 
give  all  his  sitters  were  whilst  he  saw  them  before 
him — but,  what  they  did  give,  they  gave  with  a 
truth  that  no  man  could  surpass.    I  have  some- 
times said  Titian  was  the  greatest  painter  in  the 
world,  and  take  him  all  in  all  he  was ;  he  gave  a 
solemn  grandeur  which  is  very  fine  indeed.  But 
still,  if  I  had  wanted  an  exact  likeness  I  should  have 
preferred  Frans  Hals.    I  am  afraid  to  think  it,  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  sometimes,  that  Titian  was  a 
mannerist,  for  his  portraits,  though  identity  itself  in 
many  respects,  yet  have  all  the  same  solemn  air — 
they  partake  of  his  own  sternness  of  character. 
Now  to  get  rid  of  self  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  Titian  did  not 
quite  manage  to  accomplish.    Raphael  managed  it 
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better,  but  no  man  did  it  as  well  as  Shakespeare, 
which  makes  the  miraculous  part  of  his  character. 
Frans  Hals  possessed  one  great  advantage  over 
many  other  men;  his  mechanical  power  was  such 
that  he  was  able  to  hit  off  a  portrait  on  the  instant ; 

he  was  able  to  shoot  the  bird  flying — so  to  speak  

with  all  its  freshness  about  it,  which  Titian  does 
not  seem  to  have  done. 

"  Titian  showed  great  skill  in  the  painting  of  groups 
of  portraits.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  paint  groups, 
where  all  the  faces  are  to  be  well  seen,  and  all  in  the 
light,  too  ;  it  is  a  most  embarrassing  thing  to  do.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  managing 
them,  and  that  is,  to  make  one  mass  of  light,  other- 
wise the  picture  will  look  like  a  check-board,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  Now,  Titian,  being  steeped  in 
all  those  qualities  that  make  a  picture,  as  addressed 
to  the  eye,  could  not  fail  here,  and  accordingly,  in 
his  famous  Cornaro  family,  he  has  brought  the  boys' 
heads  close  together,  like  those  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  on  a  shilling ;  indeed,  this  picture,  as  a 
group  of  portraits,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  turned  into  history.  Another  similar  subject 
by  Titian  is  that  of  the  Farnese  family,  consisting 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  his  grandsons.  I  have  just 
thought  of  Vandyke's  Pembroke  family.  Now,  Van- 
dyke has  done  in  this  picture  what  none  but  an 
exquisite  painter  with  great  executive  power  could 
have  done  ; — he  has  thrown  the  heads  of  the  principal 
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persons  on  the  sort  of  throne,  into  half-tint,  and  done 
this  without  spoiling  the  colour,  which  has  answered 
in  regard  to  giving  the  necessary  variety  and  pre- 
venting the  check-board  appearance  that  I  mentioned 
just  now.  The  three  pictures  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  successful  family 
groups  that  have  ever  been  painted.  Sir  Joshua's 
Marlborough  family,  though  fine  in  parts,  is  not 
successful  in  these  respects  ;  he  could  never,  indeed, 
put  more  than  two  figures  together  successfully. 
Titian  and  Sir  Joshua  were  very  great  painters,  but 
I  think  Titian  was  the  greater  workman,  and  that  he 
had  the  greater  mind ;  he  was  beyond  all  reach. 
There  were,  of  course,  circumstances  that  favoured 
him  beyond  what  fell  to  Sir  Joshua;  for  instance, 
the  dress  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  conveys  no 
familiar  or  common  associations  to  us  now ;  in  fact, 
it  was  very  fine  and  simple,  especially  that  of  young 
men,  which  was  very  rich ;  the  dress  of  the  old  men 
of  that  period  was  like  that  of  our  dignified  ones  at 
the  present  day,  that  of  aldermen  for  instance. 
Another  circumstance  which  favoured  Titian  was  the 
rich  brown  complexion  of  his  sitters,  which  is  much 
easier  to  paint  than  ours  ;  most  of  Titian's  men,  too, 
wore  beards,  which  add  amazingly  to  their  grandeur. 
I  was  down  the  other  day  at  the  Institution  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  saw  there  a  portrait  by  Titian  of  a 
man  with  his  hand  on  a  dog's  head ;  it  is  only  quite 
a  common  specimen  of  Titian,  and  covered  with 
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dirt  into  the  bargain,  but,  oh!  there  is  such  an 
individuahty  about  the  thing !   You  come  away  from 
it  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a  likeness,  and  have  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  man  portrayed  there,  as  if  you 
had  seen  him  walking  in  the  street.    The  best  Van- 
dyke there,  is  a  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour,  but  how 
great  the  difference !    You  cannot  compare  it  with 
the  other.    I  think  Titian's  power  of  giving  his 
great  effects  arose  from  his  seeing  his  object  all  at 
once,  whereas  Vandyke  appears  to  me  to  have  seen 
his  object  too  much  by  piecemeal.    Vandyke's  hands 
are  beautifully  and  exquisitely  painted,  and  so  are 
his  pieces  of  drapery;  there  is  no  skulking  in  his 
pictures,  no  slurring  over  things,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  men  of  the  present  day;  but,  after  all,  the 
different  parts  of  his  figures  don't  come  together,  as 
they  do  in  the  works  of  Titian.    Titian's  breadth, 
too,  is  very  fine — indeed,  nothing  can  exceed  it. 
There  is,  you   know,  a  spurious  breadth,  which 
looks  flat  and  poor — a  result  produced  by  leaving 
out  detail  —  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  sometimes 
approached  this  fault.    The  reason  why  so  many 
painters  lack  breadth  is  because  they  look  too  much 
at  the  parts  unconnected  with  the  whole.    A  proper 
detail  added  to  breadth  gives  richness  of  effect. 
Nature  has  higher  finish  than  Denner,  but  then 
the  breadth  is  always  preserved.    Yet,  that  breadth 
which  is  palpable  and  apparent  is  wrong,  for  the 
breadth  of  nature,  far  from  being  palpable,  is  difficult 
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to  see.  Now,  in  this  copy  after  Titian  {Nortkcote 
produced  a  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Titian  of  a  gentle- 
man in  a  black  dress,  which  had  been  painted  by 
Hoare,  of  Bath),  there  appears  no  art  at  all,  but 
everything  about  it  is  simple,  broad,  and  natural,  so 
much  so  that  some  persons  would  not  be  able  to  see  its 
merit,  which  consists  in  the  propriety  of  the  attitude, 
arrangement  of  the  hands,  background,  and  indeed 
everything  about  it.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  Titian  that, 
however  badly  he  may  be  copied,  he  cannot  be  got 
rid  of,  whereas  a  bad  copy  from  Vandyke  is  good  for 
nothing.  It  might  be  considered  high  treason  on 
my  part,  but  I  say  this,  that  I  consider  Vandyke 
was  deficient  in  breadth.  His  works,  however,  are 
full  of  gentleness,  elegance,  exquisite  drawing,  and 
colour,  and  they  are  my  delight." 

"  To  obtain  the  breadth  you  speak  of,  do  you 
suggest  the  method  of  laying  in  all  the  objects  broad 
and  flat,  and  then  working  up  the  details }  "  asked 
Ward. 

"  It  does  not  matter  how  it  comes ;  true  breadth 
can  only  be  got  at  by  a  close  examination  of  nature, 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  proper  feeling  for  it.  I 
said  just  now  that  there  is  a  spurious  breadth.  I 
well  remember  Sir  Joshua  speaking  to  me  of  Opie's 
pictures,  and  asking  me  why  he  left  out  detail  so 
much,  and  I  replied,  '  For  the  sake  of  breadth,  I 
suppose,'  to  which  remark  Sir  Joshua  rejoined, 
'Oh,  if  he  merely  makes  one  side  of  his  faces 
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black  and  the  other  white,  he  may  always  have 
breadth.' " 

"  The  works  of  Titian,"  said  Ward,  "  are  full  of 
exquisite  beauties ;  how  greatly  in  love  with  his  art 
he  must  have  been  !  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  continued  Northcote  ;  "  that  is  evident 
from  the  great  age  to  which  he  lived ;  his  good 
fortune,  and  the  great  respect  and  honours  he  en- 
joyed, no  doubt  contributed  to  this.  And  yet  he 
appears  to  have  been  terribly  jealous  of  everything 
like  rivalry,  and  he  drove  Tintoretto  from  his  house 
from  this  motive.  I  have  been  praising  Titian,  but 
Raphael,  I  think,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  painter 
on  earth,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  the  mental 
power,  after  all,  and  not  executive  power,  that  must 
occupy  the  first  place  in  our  minds  when  we  con- 
sider the  reputation  of  any  painter,  and  on  this 
account  Raphael  must  be  esteemed  the  greatest 
painter  that  ever  lived,  for  he  cannot  claim  this 
position  under  the  head  of  executive  power.  Some 
people  certainly  talk  of  his  drawing,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  them  ;  in  short,  I  think  Raphael  could 
not  draw,  at  least  not  to  compare  with  his  mental 
qualities.  I  have  a  great  veneration  for  Shakespeare, 
who,  in  representing  all  earthly  passions,  was  cer- 
tainly unrivalled,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  as 
great  a  man  as  Raphael.  Raphael  made  a  shoot 
beyond  any  effort  of  Shakespeare's  !  Shakespeare 
was  longer  on  the  wing,  but  Raphael's  was  the  higher 
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flight.   Saint  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  went  beyond 
anything  that  Shakespeare  did— it  was  a  higher 
kind  of  flight!     Titian  was  great,  but  his  wcrks 
were  more  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  Raphael's  to 
the  highest  facukies  of  the  mind.    Titian's  famDus 
work,  the  Peter  Martyr,  had  always  in  my  eyes 
something  of  the  theatrical  in  it,  especially  the  at- 
titude of  the  monk  running  away.    Now,  Raphael 
could  never  be  taxed  with  this,  for  he  never  pusied 
an  attitude  too  far,  and  knew  exactly  where  to  stop  ; 
he  never  could  be  caught  in  anything  like  affecta- 
tion.   I  know  the  Peter  Martyr  has  been  called  a 
faultless  picture,  and  to  find  fault  with  it  is  like 
speaking  blasphemy.    The  landscape  is,  of  course, 
exquisite,  having  such  a  look  of  desolation  as  is  in- 
paralleled.     But,  still,  the  work  does  not  possess 
the  quality  of  the  Roman  school — a  grave  sim- 
plicity addressed  to  the  mind.    'Tis  the  mental,  and 
not  the  executive,  part  of  his  work,  upon  which  :he 
reputation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  chiefly  rests. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  executive  power  amcng 
us  to-day — a  great  deal  of  good  workmanship  wh  ch 
really  astonishes  me ;  but  it  is  the  Guido  feelmg 
that  we  lack — the  delicacies  and  elegances  and  re- 
finements of  the  art,  for  in  these  we  are  greacly 
deficient." 

"The  junior  painters  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
seeing,"  said  Ward,  "seldom  talk  of  anything  tut 
good  or  bad  workmanship." 
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*'  'Tis  the  same  at  all  times,"  continued  North- 
cote.  "  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say  the  same  thing  of 
his  contemporaries.  I  remember  when  I  was  paint- 
ing my  diploma  picture  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
I  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  subject,  and  if 
he  thought  it  would  do.  'Yes,  anything  will  do,' 
said  he,  '  if  it  is  only  well  painted ;  it  signifies  little 
what  your  subject  is  or  how  it  is  treated,  for  it  is 
intended  for  the  painters,  and  they  will  look  at 
nothing  but  execution.'  Yes,  it  is  the  mental  part 
of  his  work  which  is  Sir  Joshua's  great  quality,  and 
which  is  responsible  for  his  grace  and  variety.  He 
sometimes,  of  course,  showed  fine  execution,  but  he 
cannot  take  his  stand  on  that  head.  To  be  sure, 
even  he  met  with  subjects  that  were  too  much  for 
him — the  famous  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  instance,  who 
was  an  extreme  beauty.  I  only  saw  her  once, 
and  that  was  when  she  was  very  ill,  and  had  to  be 
borne  upstairs  by  two  men,  but  even  then  I  thought 
her  remarkably  beautiful.  Now  I  think  no  man 
could  have  painted  Mrs.  Robinson  but  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller ;  he  perhaps  might  have  succeeded,  for  he 
had  a  higher  feeling  for  beauty  than  any  painter 
that  ever  lived.  It  was  quite  beyond  Sir  Joshua's 
power  to  do  it,  for  his  portraits  of  her  were  complete 
failures." 

"  It  is  curious,"  said  Northcote,  a  little  later,  "how 
much  alike  are  the  portraits  of  Raphael  and  Titian ; 
they  are  so  much  alike,  indeed,  that  it's  difficult  to 
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ascertain  to  which  of  them  some  belong.  One 
said  to  be  by  Raphael  can  be  found  to  be  Titian's 
by  the  chronology  of  the  sitter.  Raphael  never 
saw  the  works  of  Titian,  for  Titian  did  not  come 
to  Rome  till  after  Raphael's  death.  Titian  would 
have  been  a  fine  painter  even  if  he  had  never  seen 
a  picture  by  any  other  man,  for  such  was  the  force 
of  his  genius ;  his  manner  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  any  who  had  gone  before  him.  Oh,  how 
grand  his  works  are !  I  remember  his  Interior  of 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Venice^  and  how  delighted 
I  was  when  I  saw  it.  It  seemed  so  extremely 
realistic  to  me,  the  perspective  so  perfectly  true, 
and  to  have  such  character  and  dignity ;  I  liked  it 
ten  times  better  than  Parmigiano's  Orpheus,  which 
I  think  was  never  meant  to  be  nature." 

Ward  now  mentioned  Rubens,  and,  alluding  to 
that  master's  Chapeau  de  Paille,  observed  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  people  that  the  work  had 
been  injured  by  cleaning. 

"No  such  thing!"  declared  Northcote;  "the 
remark  only  took  its  rise  from  a  superstitious 
feeling  concerning  the  excellence  of  Rubens,  so 
that  too  much  was  expected  from  it.  The  fact 
is,  Rubens  was  but  a  man,  after  all,  and  had  many 
faults ;  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  model  in 
portrait-painting.  His  great  excellence  lay  in  his 
being  able  to  work  out  such  mighty  compositions 
as  he  did  with  such  ability  as  regards  the  whole, 
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and  such  splendour  of  colour.  But  I  have  always 
felt,  on  looking  at  Rubens'  works,  that  he  made 
his  forms  too  circular — at  least  they  are  more  so 
than  I  can  see  in  nature — and  that  his  eyes  are 
goggle-eyes.  The  Chapeau  de  Paille  has  an  im- 
mense power  of  colour,  and  is  finer  in  other  respects 
than  I  expected  to  see  it,  especially  in  that  ex- 
pression of  shrinking  modesty  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  holding  down  of  the  head,  as  if  the  lady  had 
been  harassed  through  being  so  much  looked  at  by 
the  painter ; — now  this  is  the  finest  touch  of  nature 
in  it ! " 

A  visitor  now  produced  some  sketches  which 
he  had  recently  made  from  well-known  works,  and 
among  them  were  Paul  Veronese's  Marriage  at 
Cana,  and  Rubens'  Coronation  Scene. 

"  What  power,"  exclaimed  Northcote,  after  looking 
at  the  first-mentioned  sketch  for  some  time,  "to 
be  able  to  manage  such  a  vast  composition  as  this  1 
You  see  it  is  the  repose — a  large  mass  of  light — 
in  the  sky  that  does  the  business  for  it;  make  it 
bustling  and  the  thing  is  ruined.  You  see,  also, 
that  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the  great  shapes ; 
you  may  trace  the  table  behind  all  the  figures  in 
front  of  it ;  he  has  taken  care  of  that.  And  how 
fine  he  is  in  regard  to  distinctness — you  see  he 
excels  even  Rubens  there  ! " 

The  sketch  having  been  removed  some  distance 
from  him,  Northcote  exclaimed,  "  What  an  effect ! 
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Now,  I  cannot  at  this  distance  from  it  see  at  all 
what  the  picture  is,  yet  it  is  something  delightful 
to  the  eye;  I  can  see  it  is  something  wcrth  the 
trouble  of  examining."  The  painter  now  examined 
the  sketch  of  the  Coronation  Scene.  "  How  ex- 
cessively fine  is  this ! "  said  he.  "  Rubens  was 
indeed  a  great  man  ;  he  could  manage  the  strongest 
colours  and  knew  what  he  was  about.  His  Corona- 
tion Scene  is  a  thing  which  of  its  kind  can  never 
be  surpassed,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  cannot  be 
at  all  like  what  the  real  scene  would  be  ;  thct  could 
not  have  been  painted.  But  Rubens  gave  a  fine, 
picturesque  thing,  which  serves  to  represent  the 
Coronation.  The  figure  placing  the  crown  on  the 
Queen's  head  is  fine,  for  the  action  is  good ;  see 
how  delicately  he  holds  the  crown !  Aid  the 
woman  turning  her  back  towards  the  spec:ator  is 
fine,  too ;  how  finely  the  figure  is  carried  off  by 
the  immensity  of  the  drapery  he  has  giv3n  her, 
and  by  which  means  it  is  made  elegant !  The  two 
huge  cardinals  doing  nothing — the  count  sianding 
so  gracefully  with  ,  his  back  to  the  spectator — the 
two  rough  shepherds'  dogs — these  appear  odd  when 
introduced  into  the  foreground  of  such  a  scene, 
but  they  were  all  brought  in  for  picturesque  effect. 
It  was  certainly  a  bold  thing  to  do,  and  ii;  could 
have  been  managed  otherwise. 

Rubens  must  have  spent  a  happy  life,  1  think, 
for  he  seems  to  have  had  great  animal  sprit,  and 
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didn't  harass  himself  too  much  with  the  mental  part 
of  his  art,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  caricature  as  he  did.    His  manner  of  painting 
hair  was  certainly  very  odd;  in  many  instances  it 
seems  more  like  a  wig  made  of  brass  wire  than 
hair.    But  he  was  indeed  a  mighty  man,  and  I  really 
think  his  perception  of  animals  has  never  been 
approached  by  any  one  on  earth.    I  remember  that, 
when  I  returned  from  Italy,  I  couldn't  bear  Rubens' 
pictures ;  they  appeared  to  me  then  what  they  have 
frequently  been  called— //^^  shambles— hw\.  I  can 
now  admire  Rubens  as  much  as  any  man.    He  is 
a  dangerous  model  to  imitate,  however,  and  I  have 
known  painters  ruined  by  him ;  it  requires  a  strong 
mind  to  study  Rubens  with  safety.    I  have  seen 
instances  of  silly  imitations  of  that  great  painter, 
instances  where  nosegays  were  awkwardly  stuck  in 
ladies'  hands  merely  for  the  sake  of  colour.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  disgusting  to  me,  and  this  hunting 
after  violent  effects  of  colour  is  one  of  the  vices  of 
English  painters.    I'm  afraid  the  English  school 
will  be  put  out  by  it.    Foster  was  carried  away 
by  it,  and  it  will  claim  more  victims  than  I  like 
to  think  of.    Real,  fine  colouring  consists  in  trans- 
parency, delicacy  and  harmony,  and  not  in  gaudy 
colours  ;  but  some  of  these  men  set  their  palette  with 
all  the  violent  colours  they  can  heap  upon  it,  and 
then  fancy  they  can  make  their  picture  in  that  way. 
The  best  models  for  chaste  colouring  are,  in  my 
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opinion,  the  Venetian,  and  not  the  Flemish,  painters. 
Opie's  pictures  are  chaste  in  colour,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  one  now  to  guide  young  painters  in  this 
respect,  except  Wilkie,  for  he  keeps  within  bounds. 
It  is  nature,  and  not  the  painter's  palette,  that  ought 
to  be  looked  at  in  colouring,  and  I'm  sorry  many 
men  look  more  at  the  latter.    No!   Rubens  is  a 
dangerous  model !    It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  vessel 
carrying  all  sail  and  sweeping  before  the  wind,  but, 
then,  the  vessel  must  be  qualified  for  it  by  its  size 
and  weight — transfer  the  same  quantity  of  sail  to  a 
small,  light  vessel,  and  you  upset  her  in  a  moment ! 
Rubens  only  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature — he 
was  a  mighty  genius,  and  could  play  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  for  it  was  his  own  native 
place;  any  other  man  must  inevitably  fall  over  it. 
Rubens'  flesh  was  painted  on  a  fine  principle  that 
was  derived  from  his  study  of  Titian's  works,  which 
he  saw  when  they  were  fresh,  and  it  is  in  the 
reflected  lights  and  adjuncts  where  he  brings  out 
his  gorgeous  colour.    Now,  Titian's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne — which  is  in  the  possession  of  Hamlet,  the 
jeweller — is  not  one  of  that  great  master's  judicious 
pictures,  for  the  general  effect  is  not  good,  but  very 
weak.    But  the  great  glory  of  it  is  its  colouring; 
the  landscape  part  is  inexpressibly  exquisite,  indeed 
all  Titian's  landscapes  are  so.     His   feeling  for 
history  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  was 
the  finest  portrait  and  landscape  painter  in  the 
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world.  Titian's  landscape  backgrounds  are  always 
proper  for  the  occasion  ;  Sir  Joshua's  are  not  always 
so,  but  are  sometimes  very  inappropriate.  That 
in  the  picture  I  have  just  mentioned  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Spanish  climate,  and  is  therefore  more 
brilliant  than  we  ever  see  in  our  misty  atmosphere. 
The  work  may  be  called  a  wanton  display  of 
executive  power,  as  far  beyond  common  nature  as 
the  feats  of  a  rope-dancer  beyond  walking ;  we  may 
be  sure  a  rope-dancer  can  walk,  therefore  a  painter 
who  can  do  work  like  this,  is  safe  in  all  inferior 
attempts.  Oh !  Titian's  colouring  was  wonderful  ; 
to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  no  man  can  tell  how 
it  was  done.  The  old  masters  painted  on  a  system 
— nobody  can  doubt  that — but,  as  Sir  Joshua  used 
to  say,  'the  recipe  is  now  lost'  " 
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CHAPTER  V 


Careless  finishing  the  vice  of  the  English  school — In  praise  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds — "  The  art  of  painting  does  not  receive  sufficient  encouragement  in 
England  " — Sir  Joshua  not  to  be  servilely  copied — His  peculiar  excellence  can 
never  come  again — He  is  compared  with  Vandyke — "The  very  ghosts  of  Sir 
Joshua's  portraits  remain  fine  " — His  skill  in  painting  the  ladies'  head-dresses 
of  his  time— On  his  great  industry — His  portraits  of  children — He  was 
superior  to  ill-natured  criticism. 

^HE  two  painters  were  discussing,  one  morning, 
the  want  of  care  in  the  execution  of  certain 
pictures,  when  Northcote  exclaimed  :  "  I  see  more 
and  more  that  careless  finishing  is  the  vice  of  the 
English  school,  and  it  is  most  ruinous  to  the  younger 
painters.  Sir  Joshua  led  to  it  by  his  example,  and 
yet  his  advice  to  young  beginners  was  to  copy  the 
German  method,  that  is,  to  paint  carefully,  and  to 
make  out  every  part  clearly  and  distinctly.  Sir 
Joshua  had  too  much  to  do,  and  was  obliged  to 
paint  in  a  way  that  didn't  satisfy  himself.  Painting 
is  indeed  a  difficult  thing ;  don't  go  about  it  too 
much  as  if  it  were  easy !  Labour  from  needy 
people  as  models,  and  investigate  every  part  with 
the  greatest  care.  In  the  earliest  portraits  of  Titian, 
and  in  all  those  of  Raphael,  you  will  find  no  slobber- 
ing, but  every  part  highly  finished,  and  the  very 
hairs  of  the  eyebrows — I  may  almost  say — counted." 
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"Is  not  high  finish,"  asked  Ward,  "  generally 
destructive  of  breadth  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  finish  of  weak  minds  ;  the  finish  / 
mean  must  have  the  broad  masses,  as  well  as  the 
minuteness,  of  nature.    Now  Titian's  early  portraits, 
though  apparently  finished  as  if  with  a  needle's 
point,  yet  have  all  the  breadth  and  effect  of  nature, 
and  when  seen  from  any  distance  whatever.    I  can 
assure  you  that  this  clever  mode  of  copying  nature 
is  the  best  security  against  mannerism,  which  will  be 
sure  to  creep  in  if  any  shorter  methods  are  practised. 
Mannerism  is  what  Sir  Joshua  was  always  condemn- 
ing, yet  he  himself  can't  be  acquitted  of  it,  especially 
in  his  way  of  painting  the  eyebrows,  nose,  etc.  It 
certainly  arose  from  his  great  practice,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  paint  quickly,  whereas  Titian  had  not 
only  his  subjects  to  sit  much  longer,  but  he  received 
higher  prices,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  more 
time  to  his  portraits.     Vandyke,  however,  is  the 
safest  model  for  students  ;  his  attitudes,  to  be  sure, 
are  stiff,  and  his  hands  hang  from  the  end  of  the 
arms  like  those  of  a  doll ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  his  pupils  put  in  the  hands  and  the  drapery, 
whereas  Titian's  whole  attitude  was  taken  from 
nature.    Yet  Vandyke's  mode  of  painting  was  care- 
ful and  true  ;  some  of  his  portraits,  indeed,  after  he 
had  much  to  do,  were  slight,  but  they  were  never 
careless  or  slobbering.    When  he  had  such  a  degree 
of  elegance  it  is  hard  to  find  fault  with  him,  yet, 
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still,  I  think  there  is  a  want  of  masses,  a  want  of 
seeing  the  whole  at  once — it  isn't  so  much  the  truth 
of  nature  in  general,  as  in  bits,  that  Vandyke  is 
famous  for.    However,  on  the  whole,  he  steered  well 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  I  always  ad- 
mired the  exquisite  manner  in  which  he  painted  the 
English  complexion — the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  in  point  of  colour.    Titian  probably  would 
have  done  it  still  finer,  but  then  those  he  painted — 
the  warm,  brown  complexions  of  hot  countries — are 
certainly  easier  to  manage.    Sir  Joshua's  colouring, 
of  course,  was  very  beautiful,  but  his  female  com- 
plexions are  not  so  true  as  Vandyke  s — they  partake 
too  much  of  the  complexion  of  dolls.     Sir  Joshua's 
portraits  of  old  Sharpe,  and  Sterne,  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  are,  of  course,  excessively  fine.  Vandyke's 
Lord  Strafford  is  also  very  fine,  but  it  wants  that 
certain  air  of  verity  which  Sir  Joshua  was  gener- 
ally so  famous  for.    Students  should  study  correct- 
ness of  drawing  and  careful  finish,  for  it  is  the 
only  road  that  leads  to  excellence.    A  more  un- 
finished manner— the  result  of  old  age,  or  of  great 
practice,  or  where  the  essences  of  nature  are  finely 
felt,  as  in  the  works  of  Velasquez — might  be  ex- 
cused, but  it  ought  never  to  be  aimed  at  or  intended  ; 
it  must  not  be  from  choice,  indeed,  but  must  be  the 
offspring  of  necessity. 

"You  mentioned  breadth  just  now.    I  consider 
Edwin  Landseer's  pictures  want  breadth.  Breadth 
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is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  great  mind ;  it  is 
seldom  to  be  acquired  where  there  is  not  a  natural 
disposition  towards  it.  Minute  finish  is  the  sub- 
stitute of  little  minds  for  this  fine  quality,  for  a  little 
mind  sees  but  little  at  a  time.  Sir  Joshua  used  to 
say,  *  Don't  look  at  an  eye  only,  but  look  at  the 
whole  face  ! '  A  great  mind  takes  in  a  large  view  of 
things,  not  only  in  art,  but  on  every  other  subject. 
High  finishing,  of  course,  is  popular  because  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  capacities  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind,  but  the  union  of  that  with  breadth  is 
perfection." 

"  I  consider,"  remarked  Ward,  "  that  Velasquez 
was  famous  for  breadth  ;  and  the  works  of  Wilson, 
the  landscape-painter,  have  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  continued  Northcote, 
but  you  must  add  Sir  Joshua  as  an  eminent  in- 
stance. Vandyke  in  some  degree  wanted  the  quality. 
I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  Sir 
Joshua,  next  to  Titian,  was  the  greatest  portrait- 
painter  that  ever  lived,  for  his  works  on  the  whole 
have  such  a  striking  individuality  about  them — and 
this  is  the  very  soul  of  portrait-painting  after  all. 
The  art  of  painting  does  not  receive  sufficient  en- 
couragement in  our  country.  If  circumstances,  for 
instance,  were  as  favourable  to  historical  painting  in 
England  as  they  have  been  in  Italy,  we  should  find 
even  Raphael's  works  no  longer  talked  about  in  the 
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manner  they  now  are  ;  for  no  people  are  so  well 
qualified  to  shine  in  painting  as  the  English,  both 
from  their  strong  sense  of  propriety,  and  their  vast 
industry,  which,  indeed,  will  stop  at  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  difficulties.  Now,  if  the  borough  interest 
here  could  be  made  to  be  as  dependent  on  art  as 
the  Catholic  religion  has  been  in  Italy,  you  would 
soon  see  my  remark  verified !  But  historic  art 
cannot  flourish  here  as  things  are  at  present.  Look 
at  Hay  don,  the  historical  painter !  I  have  told 
him  that  it's  impossible  for  him  to  get  on  in  this 
country,  let  his  merit  be  what  it  may.  I  have 
always  told  him  this.  I  tell  him  that  he  is  like  an 
architect,  who  is  qualifying  to  build  cathedrals  when 
no  cathedrals  are  wanted." 

"  But  Haydon,"  interrupted  Ward,  "tells  me  that, 
in  time,  he  should  be  able  to  create  a  demand  for 
historical  pictures ! " 

"  He  will  find  it,"  continued  Northcote,  "  a  sad 
mistake,  for  in  no  age  or  country  has  historical 
painting  ever  been  encouraged  for  its  own  sake,  but 
always  either  as  a  source  of  power  or  profit — or  as 
affording  gratification  to  ostentation  or  self-love. 
Now,  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  first  was  the  case — 
it  became  a  source  of  power  and  profit  both  to  the 
Heathen  and  Catholic  priests,  becoming  an  imposing 
part  of  their  national  religion.  It  was  then  safe,  for 
it  was  sure  to  be  encouraged.  But  the  latter  was 
the  case  in  England,  where  our  religion  rejected  it. 
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and  our  ostentation  and  vanity  wouldn't  go  sufficient 
lengths  for  it.  I  tell  you  again  that  if  historical 
painting  could  be  made  instrumental  to  the  borough 
interest  in  Parliament,  we  should  then  have  painters 
as  fine  as  Raphael  was ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  this. 
It  would  flourish  here  in  England,  in  such  a  case, 
as  much  as,  and  more  than,  it  has  ever  done  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  By  our  great  success  in  portrait- 
painting,  we  have  shown  what  can  be  done  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  our  exertions ;  no  nation  on 
earth  can  vie  with  us  at  the  present  day !  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being 
the  finest  portrait-painter  the  world  ever  saw ;  as  it 
is,  he  stands  unquestionably  among  the  greatest 
portrait-painters  that  any  age  or  any  country  has 
produced." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  true  genius,"  suggested 
Ward,  who  had  been  reflecting  how  Northcote  had 
actually  worked  under  the  eye  of  that  great  master, 
and  was  desirous  of  inducing  his  friend  to  be  as 
reminiscent  as  possible  about  the  world-famous 
portrait-painter. 

"  Now  he  was  unquestionably  a  genius,"  con- 
tinued Northcote,  "  but  as  a  teacher  he  was  the 
worst  master  possible.  He  had  had  no  regular 
education  himself,  and  could  not  even  draw  a  hand, 
except  as  an  object  of  sight.  What  he  did  was 
entirely  from  the  force  of  his  genius  alone,  and 
genius,  you  know,  cannot  be  communicated.  This 
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shows  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  think  of  becoming 
great  merely  by  treading  in  another's  footsteps. 
There  are  those  at  the  present  day  who  talk  of 
painting  like  Raphael  and  Michael  Angel o,  but  how 
foolish  it  all  is  !  An  historical  painter  to  be  as 
great  as  they  were  must  be  original,  and  therefore, 
totally  unlike  them,  he  will  be  only  a  copyist  if  he 
should  strive  to  imitate  them.  There  will  probably 
rise  up  portrait-painters  as  great  as  Sir  Joshua  was, 
but  then  they  won't  be  like  him — they  will  be  original, 
men  who  will  look  at  nature  for  themselves." 

A  visitor  ventured  to  remark  that  it  would  not 
be  very  useful,  therefore,  to  copy  Sir  Joshua's 
pictures. 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  Northcote;  "  I  don't  see  that 
anything  can  be  learned  by  copying  Sir  Joshua, 
except  colour.  He  had  also,  of  course,  a  most 
exquisite  balance  of  light  and  shade.  To  be  sure, 
he  may  possibly  inspire  his  copyists  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  mental  feeling,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  ever  has  been  done." 

They  then  spoke  of  the  numerous  students  who 
were  copying  the  Sir  Joshuas  that  had  been  left  to 
be  studied  at  the  British  Gallery,  Ward  remarked 
that  some  of  the  students  in  question  were  learn- 
ing to  put  in  violent  vermilion  touches  under  the 
nostrils  and  in  other  places,  and  that  he  felt  quite 
sure  that  they  themselves  never  saw  these  things 
in  nature. 
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"Now,  if  Sir  Joshua,"  said  Northcote,  "could 
have  known  all  this,  he  would  have  been  humbled 
by  it,  especially  to  find  the  liberties  which  he  took 
turned,  as  it  were,  into  gospel.     I  remember  that 
I  myself  once  copied  a  head  of  Sir  Joshua,  and 
very  pleased  I  was  with  one  of  those  rich,  reflected 
lights  under  the  eyebrows,  and  which  I  carried  still 
farther  in  my  copy.    When  I  showed  that  copy  to 
Sir  Joshua,  he  instantly  found  fault  with  it,  exclaim- 
ing, '  I  did  it  bad  enough,  but  you  have  done  it  still 
worse  ! '    I  make  no  doubt  that  were  he  now  living, 
he  would  say  the  same  thing  to  all  those  who  are 
copying  his  faults,  and  looking  upon  them  as  per- 
fection, in  the  way  they  are  doing.    The  only  way 
to  be  safe  is  to  do  no  more  than  you  see  in  nature, 
for  if  you  once  allow  yourself  to  exceed  it,  you  will 
never  know  where  to  stop.    Oh !  all  this  imitating 
of  Sir  Joshua  is  quite  in  vain  ;  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence can  never  come  again ;  it  was  a  part  of  him- 
self, just  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  his  figure  was  a 
part  of  himself.    Something  will  probably  come  up 
which  will  weigh  as  heavy,  but,  still,  it  will  be 
different  from  the  excellence  of  Sir  Joshua.  They 
may  just  as  well  attempt  to  imitate  the  tone  of  his 
voice.    His  feeling  for  character  was  most  intense  ; 
it  was  so  great  that  many  of  his  portraits  look  like 
visions  of  his  sitters.     I  assure  you  that  could 
visions  of  many  of  them  be  called  up  from  the 
dead,  they  would  come  before  us  like  Sir  Joshua's 
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portraits  of  them  !    Now,  Vandyke's  works,  in  some 
respects,  are  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world  ;  they 
are  exquisite  in  execution,  and  cleanness  of  colour, 
and  are  perhaps  the  best  models  to  learn  how  to 
work  from.    But  they  lack  the  character  which  Sir 
Joshua  gave  to  his  works,  and  the  airs  and  attitudes 
of  Vandyke's  sitters  are  not  theirs,  but  his  own. 
Sir  Joshua  has  given  an  intensity  of  character  to 
his  portraits  that  has  never  been  attained  before. 
He  has  succeeded  in  giving  such  momentary  action 
and   expression   as   would    have   surprised  both 
Titian   and  Vandyke  could   they  have  seen  his 
works  ;  they  painted  hours,  Sir  Joshua  moments. 
Yes,  he  certainly  has  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
genius,  for  he  unquestionably  added  to  the  art 
qualities  which  it  did  not  possess  before.     I  re- 
member going  some  time  ago  to  see  Lady  De 
Grey's  collection  of  pictures  in  St.  James's  Square. 
I    was    greatly   pleased   with    the    portraits  by 
Vandyke  which  I  saw  there,  but  I  recollect  that, 
as  I  was  coming  downstairs,  I  suddenly  caught  a 
glance,  through  an   open   door,  of  Sir  Joshua's 
portraits  of  Lord  Grantham  and  his  brothers,  who 
are  represented  as  playing  with  a  dog.  Good 
G — d  !    how    I    was    struck,    for   they  seemed 
actually  alive  and   in   motion !    It  was  all  over 
with  Vandyke  when  I  saw   that   picture,   for  it 
possessed   a   quality   which   Vandyke's  portraits, 
finely  executed  though  they  were,  certainly  wanted. 


VANDYKE 

FROM  THE  I'AIXTIXG  BY  HIMSELF  IN  THE  UFFIZI  GALLEKV,  FLORENXE 
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Vandyke's  portraits,  indeed,  look  too  much  like 
the  members  of  one  family  ;  Sir  Joshua's  are  more 
various ;  and  Titian  carried  this  quality  still  further 
than  he,  for  his  portraits  are  as  various  as  the 
people  in  the  street.  And  how  difficult  it  is  to 
ruin  Sir  Joshua's  pictures !  I  remember  seeing  his 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle — a  whole-length, 
representing  that  nobleman  walking  down  steps, 
and  habited  as  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  I  saw  it 
at  Jackson's.  It  was  in  a  shameful  state ;  it  was 
cracked  and  faded  from  the  varnishes  and  nostrums 
which  Sir  Joshua  had  made  use  of,  and  yet  the 
picture  had  still  all  those  qualities  which  Sir  Joshua 
can  never  be  without ; — it  had  grace,  and  simplicity, 
and  beautiful  arrangement.  He  forced  his  pictures 
out  by  such  brilliant  effects,  that  even  the  very 
ghosts  of  them  remain  fine,  whereas  a  picture  by 
Vandyke  in  such  a  state  as  that  which  I  saw  at 
Jackson's  would  certainly  be  done  for.  It  is  as- 
tonishing with  how  little  apparent  labour  Sir  Joshua 
frequently  executed  the  different  parts  of  his  pic- 
tures. His  execution  was  irregular,  but  when  it  was 
fine  it  was  exquisite ;  the  cap  in  the  girl  feeding 
chickens,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
a  minute,  and  yet  he  couldn't  have  done  it  better 
had  he  spent  months  over  it.  He  knew  so  well 
how  to  seize  the  essences  of  his  objects ;  his  taste 
was  exquisite.  The  sides  of  his  figures  never  come 
out  alike,  but  are  finely  varied,  which  is  a  thing 
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so  teasing  to  inferior  painters.  He  always  brought 
in  some  accident  which  made  them,  Hke  nature, 
perfectly  various.  He  had,  too,  the  art  of  making 
the  most  of  untoward  objects,  such  as  the  great 
powdered  head-dresses  worn  by  the  ladies  in  his 
time ;  for  when  he  was  asked  if  they  were  not 
harassing  to  him  to  paint,  he  answered  that  they 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  light  and  shade ; 
in  short,  you  might  go  to  him  dressed  in  as  un- 
promising a  manner  as  you  would,  and  he  bade 
defiance  to  you. 

**  He  managed  with  so  much  skill  the  uncouth 
ladies'  head-dresses  of  his  time,  that  I  am  tempted 
to  think  what  fine  things  he  would  have  done  with 
the  advantages  which  Lawrence  now  enjoys,  who 
is  fortunate  in  living  in  an  age  when  the  fashionable 
dress  of  the  day  is  so  favourable  to  the  painter. 
Lawrence  is  beginning  to  complain  of  the  large  curls 
which  are  just  coming  into  fashion,  and  the  time  is 
probably  coming  when  his  resources  will  be  severely 
taxed  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  said  that  Van- 
dyke had  little  to  contend  with  in  this  way ;  but, 
when  I  compare  his  works  with  those  of  inferior 
painters  of  his  own  time,  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
has  shown  great  skill  in  this  very  particular.  .  .  . 
His  portrait  of  Charles  the  First  on  the  white  horse 
has  not  a  fellow  in  the  world.  The  horse  is  not 
exactly  like  a  horse,  yet  it  is  so  beautifully  delicate, 
and  might  be  admitted  into  a  drawing-room  without 
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offence.  The  head  of  Charles  is  extremely  fine, 
and  it  might  almost  serve  as  a  model  to  paint  the 
Saviour  from." 

*'  Sir  Joshua,"  remarked  Ward,  "  must  have  been 
a  man  of  great  industry !  " 

"  He  looked  constantly  to  the  goal  before  him," 
replied  Northcote,  "and  suffered  nothing  to  turn 
his  attention  from  it ;  no  pleasure,  no  feelings  of 
any  kind  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way ;  this, 
indeed,  has  been  the  case  with  all  great  men,  though 
perhaps  in  kings  and  nobles  it  makes  a  greater  show 
than  in  men  of  inferior  station.  Resolute  industry 
will  do  wonders,  and  the  man  who  practises  it  will 
strike  out  new  lights  that  he  has  never  before  so 
much  as  thought  of.  All  professors,  to  achieve 
success  in  their  callings,  are  obliged  to  practise 
incessantly.  One  of  my  neighbours  plays  the 
violin,  and  the  continued  scrapings  of  his  bow  con- 
stantly reach  my  ears ; — unflagging  industry  is  the 
only  way  for  professional  men  to  acquire  facility 
in  their  respective  arts.  Sir  Joshua  was  incessantly 
practising  from  hired  models,  and  from  children 
— beggar-children — and  hundreds  of  times  did  he 
practise  from  his  own  head  as  he  saw  it  in  a 
looking-glass.  The  study  of  the  art  may  be 
divided  into  two  grand  objects,  the  mental  and 
the  mechanical,  or  taste  and  power  of  hand.  He 
was  well  endowed  with  the  former,  and  his  inces- 
sant practice   from   the   models  enabled  him  to 
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acquire  that  mechanical  dexterity  which  made  him 
so  famous.  When  the  children  of  the  nobility  were 
brought  to  him  he  was  able  to  paint  them  quite 
rapidly.  Oh !  what  grand  rackets  there  used  to  be 
at  Sir  Joshua's  when  these  children  were  with  him ! 
He  used  to  romp  and  play  with  them,  and  talk  to 
them  in  their  own  way  ;  and,  whilst  all  this  was  going 
on,  he  actually  snatched  those  exquisite  touches  of 
expression  which  make  his  portraits  of  children  so 
captivating.  Some  men  have  an  aptness  of  hand 
which  is  of  great  use  in  arts  where  manual  dexterity 
is  required.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  Sir 
Joshua  paint,  for  he  did  it  with  such  a  graceful 
facility.  Some  of  his  things,  of  course,  sometimes 
turned  out  differently  from  what  he  had  expected, 
but  his  annoyance  was  soon  overcome,  and  he 
would  allow  no  difficulty  to  stand  in  his  way.  I 
remember  quite  well  his  once  painting  a  man  and 
his  wife  in  one  posture,  which  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and,  after  all,  it  was  not  fit  to  be 
seen ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged, 
he  set  to  work  again,  painted  them  in  separate 
pictures,  and  with  different  attitudes,  and  they  came 
out  very  fine.  Some  portrait-painters  whom  you 
and  I  know  seem  to  have  a  difficulty  in  employing 
themselves,  when  they  are  not  engaged  with  sitters, 
but  this  was  never  the  case  with  Sir  Joshua.  He 
was  busiest  when  not  occupied  with  sitters ;  it  was 
then  that  he  was  pushing  his  abilities  to  the  utmost ; 
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it  was  then,  indeed,  that  he  was  conceiving  and 
executing  those  things  which  have  made  his  name 
so  famous  as  a  painter.  Seldom  did  he  take 
exercise ;  and  so  closely  was  his  day  spent  in  his 
professional  employment,  that  if  by  any  chance  he 
found  himself  in  the  street  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  he  felt  ashamed,  and  thought  everybody 
was  looking  at  him. 

"Great  as  was  Sir  Joshua's  merit,  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  attacked  by  ill-natured 
newspaper  critics,  but  he  was  man  enough  not  to 
be  annoyed ;  he  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  for 
that ;  he  looked  to  the  end  of  the  year — to  the 
great  result — and,  besides,  he  was  too  much  en- 
grossed with  what  he  was  about.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  his,  that  we  should  never  be  annoyed  with 
trifles ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  the  power 
of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  disagreeable  things 
and  fixing  it  on  other  subjects.  He  was,  more- 
over, with  a  single  exception,  the  only  individual 
I  ever  knew  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  superior 
to  circumstances.  Crowns  of  diamonds  might  have 
been  set  on  his  head  without  his  seeming  to  feel 
the  least  difference  ;  difficulties  and  disappointments 
were  received  by  him  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
it  might  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  indeed 
superior  to  circumstances.  Mrs.  Cosway  was  just 
the  same.  I  knew  her  when  she  was  in  the  greatest 
distress;  I  knew  her  afterwards  when  she  was  in 
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high  prosperity,  and  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  at  both  periods  her  behaviour  was  exactly  the 
same.  Sir  Joshua,  particularly  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  was  treated  like  a  beauty,  for  he  was 
so  flattered  and  caressed.  He  was  shown  much 
homage.  I  well  remember  his  servant  telling  me 
that  he  was  always  excited  when  he  had  to  call 
out  his  master's  name  at  receptions  and  such  like  ; 
the  people,  he  said,  all  turned  round  and  stared 
so,  upon  hearing  Sir  Joshua's  name  announced,  and 
they  even  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  through, 
whereas  when  a  duke  or  an  earl  was  announced, 
few  of  the  people  took  any  notice.  This  shows 
us  the  respect  and  admiration  which  are  paid  to 
great  and  acknowledged  talent,  beyond  what  rank 
— mere  rank  alone — can  never  hope  to  claim." 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  American  form  of  government — Northcote  in  praise  of  Court  life  and 
society— Anecdote  of  Mrs.  Siddons— On  superstition— On  Master  Betty,  the 
boy-actor — A  word  concerning  Ireland's  counterfeit  play  "Vortigern" — On 
poets  and  authors — "They  are  not  the  wisest  or  greatest  of  men  who  have 
written  books  " — On  physical  defects — Homer  and  Shakespeare  compared. 

'^HE  conversation  at  Northcote's,  one  evening, 
turned  on  the  American  form  of  government, 
and  one  of  the  visitors  was  praising  it  very  highly, 
when  Northcote  said,  "Yes,  there  may  be  many 
things  in  it  that  are  very  well,  but  they  want  a 
Court!  It's  the  Court  that  gives  the  finish,  the 
tone  of  good  manners  to  society.  It  is  in  Courts 
where  men  learn  to  suppress  their  selfish  feelings, 
and  though  all  this  may  be  only  a  counterfeit,  it 
serves  to  polish  the  manners  of  the  people  down 
to  the  lowest  rank;  it  keeps  up  the  semblance  of 
virtue — it  reminds  men  that  there  is  such  a  thing." 

The  visitor  in  question,  at  this  point,  burst  into 
a  derisive  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  "What!  learn 
virtue  in  a  Court ! " 

"Well,  well,"  continued  Northcote,  "you  may 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  can't  give  up  my  point.  A 
set  of  strolling  players  may  be  very  vicious  in  their 
conduct,  you  know,  and  yet  may  act  a  play  which 
will  have  a  good  moral  effect  on  those  who  witness 
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it.  No,  no ;  the  little  ceremonies  of  society  are 
not  to  be  despised ;  for  instance,  in  letter-writing 
we  say  '  My  dear  Sir '  to  a  person  we  perhaps  know 
little  of  and  can  care  little  about,  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded it  has  a  good  effect,  as  any  man  may 
know  if  he  consults  his  own  feelings.  In  short, 
let  a  government  be  ever  so  good,  in  my  opinion 
it  will  be  imperfect,  if  it  hasn't  a  Court." 

"If  we  may  judge,"  remarked  Ward,  "from 
analogy,  this  liberty,  this  equality,  which  some  men 
talk  so  much  about,  would  totally  destroy  all  the 
beauty  of  society.  Judging  from  our  own  art, 
what  would  a  picture  be  without  a  principal  mass 
of  light,  a  principal  mass  of  shade,  and — in  short 
— a  principal  mass  of  everything  ?  No  two  lights 
must  be  of  equal  consequence ;  no  two  masses  of 
the  same  colour,  of  equal  strength." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  continued  Northcote,  "a 
picture  exemplifies  the  thing  very  well.  Indeed, 
a  picture  painted  on  the  principles  of  these  men 
would  not  be  looked  at  for  an  instant.  You  see 
this  principle  of  variety  runs  through  all  nature, 
and  makes  it  beautiful ;  a  mouse  may  as  well  com- 
plain that  she  hasn't  got  the  bulk  of  an  elephant, 
as  a  man  of  a  low  station  complain  that  he  hasn't 
been  placed  in  a  higher !  Besides,  these  dissatisfied 
men  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  what  is  good  in 
life ;  they  never  consider  what  a  dear  price  the 
great  pay  for  what  appears  so  splendid  in  their 
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eyes ;  if  they  could  change  situations  with  them 
for  three  months  they  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
glad  to  return  to  their  former  stations,  however 
humble  they  might  be.  Hazlitt  sometimes  storms 
at  me,  and  rails  against  rank  and  station,  but  I  tell 
him  that  it's  envy  that  makes  him  talk  so,  and 
that  he  thinks  of  all  the  glory,  and  does  not  con- 
sider the  inconveniences  of  high  station.  No,  no ; 
there  must  be  difference  in  rank  and  station  ;  there 
must  be  in  all  governments  something  despotic. 
In  some  countries,  this  despotism  is  in  the  king; 
in  some,  it  is  in  the  aristocracy.  Here  in  England, 
it  is  in  the  law — the  law  of  the  land.  The  despot- 
ism of  this  invisible  sovereign  is  more  tolerable  than 
any  other;  it  is  more  easily  submitted  to  by  the 
people,  for  it  comes  upon  all  alike — the  sovereign 
himself  is  obliged  to  submit  to  it." 

Stewardson,"  said  Ward,  "has  been  telling  me 
a  queer  anecdote  about  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  it  was 
told  him,  he  said,  by  Queen  Caroline,  whilst 
Princess  of  Wales,  when  he  was  painting  her  portrait 
a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Siddons — the  Princess  told 
him — was  once  dining  with  her,  and  the  actress  sat 
at  table  in  such  solemn  dignity,  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  afraid  of  her.  There  was  a  long  and 
awful  silence,  which,  at  length,  was  only  broken  by 
Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  who,  looking  round  at  one  of 
the  servants,  said,  in  her  deep-toned  manner,  'I  will 
thank  you  for  a  glass  of  table  beer ! '    Upon  this,  the 
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Princess  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  the  conver- 
sation among  the  company  at  once  began  to  flow." 

"  Now  I  will  venture  to  stake  my  existence," 
exclaimed  Northcote,  "that  this  is  false!    I  know 
Mrs.  Siddons  better  than  to  believe  she  would  be 
guilty  of  such  bad  taste.    But  it  is  quite  in  unison 
with  the  mischievous  wit  of  the   Queen,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  tale  was  her  own  invention. 
She  felt  mortified  at  Mrs.  Siddons'  stately  manner, 
and  at  the  company's  treating  her  with  that  deference 
which  she  herself  wished  to  receive  from  them  ;  this 
story  was  invented,  through  revenge,  to  turn  Mrs. 
Siddons  into  ridicule.    The  Queen's  talent  in  that 
way  was  the  cause  of  her  own  destruction,  as  is 
well  known.    It  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  forgive  people  when  they  ridicule 
you.    It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Caroline  ridiculed 
her  husband,  and  others,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
never  forgave  her.    To  be  sure,  both  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Kemble  were  stately  and  unamusing  persons  in 
company,  and  the  deference  I  have  sometimes  seen 
paid  them  was  wonderful.    I  once  saw  Mrs.  Siddons 
sitting  upon  a  sofa  in  great  state — it  was  at  Mrs. 
Weddell's — and  many  ladies  of  high  rank  approached 
in  such  a  manner,  that  had  they  consulted  their  own 
feelings,  without  any  regard  to  propriety,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  gone  on  all  fours.    Now  this  comes, 
you  know,  under  the  head  of  superstition.  The 
late  Lord  Boringdon,  for  instance,  could  never  be 
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brought  to  dine  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson  or 
Goldsmith,  and  yet  he  sat  cheek  by  jowl  with  a 
deeper  observer  than  either  of  them,  and  that  was 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua  had  more  con- 
tempt for  mankind  than  either  Johnson  or  Gold- 
smith, for  they  were  always  thinking  more  of 
themselves,  and  the  parts  they  had  to  play,  while 
Sir  Joshua  concealed  his  talent  under  the  garb  of 
mildness  and  childlike  simplicity ;  he  listened,  indeed, 
with  such  patient  attention,  that  everyone  thought 
he  was  admiring  what  was  said.  He  was  greatly 
afraid  of  being  thought  a  wit,  or  possessing  any- 
thing formidable  in  his  disposition.  I  remember 
on  some  occasion,  when  it  was  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  'Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  other  wits  were  there,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  What  do  they  mean  by  calling  me  a  wit } 
I  never  was  a  wit  in  all  my  life ! '  and  he  seemed  quite 
annoyed  by  it.  He  well  knew  that  to  make  the 
world  afraid  of  him  would  be  ruinous  to  him  in  his 
profession.  Though  he  kept  so  much  company  he 
had  no  boon  companion — no  one  had  his  confidence 
— he  was  an  isolated  being.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
sympathise  with  him,  and  enter  into  his  feelings  with 
regard  to  that  great  love  for  art  which  filled  his 
mind.  But  I  mentioned  superstition  just  now.  It's 
wonderful  what  superstition  does  in  stamping  the 
value  of  things  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Now 
think  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo's  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
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which  is  at  present  in  Angers tein's  gallery!  It 
cost  7000  guineas  !  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  should 
hesitate  before  I  gave  forty  shillings  for  it — that  is, 
if  I  were  about  to  purchase  it  for  my  own  use. 
There  are  some  good  heads  in  it,  and  it  displays 
great  power  of  drawing,  but  it  is  miserably  deficient 
in  breadth,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  the  nasty, 
hard,  cut-up  manner  which  is  my  aversion.  Perhaps 
I  might  give  forty  shillings  for  it,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing, "  certainly  not  more." 

"  Don't  you  suppose,"  asked  Ward,  "  that  people 
who  go  to  see  the  picture  consult  their  own  feelings 
when  they  give  their  opinion  of  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  they  never  think  of  doing  so!"  exclaimed 
Northcote;  "it  cost  7000  guineas,  and  therefore 
must  be  fine.  I  tell  you  it's  a  mere  matter  of 
superstition.".  .  . 

"Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Ward,  "if  Betty,  the 
boy-actor — the  young  Roscius — was  as  extraordinary 
as  some  people  have  represented,  for  I  myself  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  act  ?  " 

"His  gracefulness,"  replied  Northcote,  "was 
exquisite ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before. 
When  Humphreys  saw  him,  he  cried  out, 
♦Oh,  'tis  the  young  Apollo  come  down  from  his 
pedestal ! '  It  could  not  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  he  should  play  those  parts  which  required 
experience  in  life :  they  gave  him  something  to  do 
which  required  little  more  than  elegant  declamation. 
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He  made  all  the  other  actors  look  so  ugly  that  I 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  them.  To  be  sure, 
a  considerable  part  of  this  exquisiteness  he  had  in 
common  with  other  young  people — it  appertained  to 
his  time  of  life.  Now  I  have  never  seen  a  play 
acted  by  school-boys  without  witnessing,  in  some 
of  them,  an  extreme  gracefulness.  If  you  want  to 
be  delighted  in  this  way,  you  have  only  to  look 
on  at  young  people  dancing.  But  then,  this  only 
extends  to  about  the  age  of  eighteen ;  a  set  of 
people  dancing,  who  are  about  the  age  of  forty, 
look  like  so  many  idiots.  Gracefulness,  indeed, 
belongs  to  the  young  of  all  animals,  and  you  may 
see  this  in  the  play  of  kittens  and  puppies." 

But  you  are  speaking  more  as  a  painter,"  inter- 
rupted Ward,  "  than  a  stage-critic ;  was  Betty's 
acting  equal  to  his  graceful  appearance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  his  acting  was  as  fine  as  his  looks ;  indeed, 
it  wasn't  like  acting,  but  real  life." 

"  I  suppose  his  fine  acting  ended  with  his  boy- 
hood ? "  asked  Ward. 

"  No,  I  consider  that  it  did  not.  I  saw  him  in 
the  part  of  Alexander,  when,  in  later  life,  he  came 
before  the  public  a  second  time.  Both  Fuseli  and 
I  agreed  that  he  did  it  finer  than  anyone  else  could 
have  done.  Ah,  but  it  didn't  matter  how  well  he 
did  it  then  ;  the  world  will  not  admire  the  same 
thing  over  again — the  world  never  wonders  twice. 
The  public,  indeed,  seemed  to  feel  ashamed  to  have 
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to  wonder  a  second  time,  and  they  ran  off  like  a 
dog  with  its  tail  between  its  legs,  like  a  dog  which 
neither  threats  nor  coaxings  can  bring  back  again. 
With  the  exception  of  Kean,  I  consider  that  Betty 
was  the  finest  actor  in  England,  and  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  he  had  such  a  host  of  prejudices  to  en- 
counter. It  is  much  the  same,  however,  in  every- 
thing else,  and  the  world  will  rarely  allow,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  can  do  two  things  well.  Now, 
Titian  was  the  greatest  colourist  in  the  world,  but 
because  of  this  he  must  be  considered  unable  to 
draw,  and  yet  the  contrary  is  well  known  to  all 
who  really  know  anything  about  the  matter.  And 
Raphael  was  condemned  to  know  nothing  about 
colour,  because  he  was  so  very  fine  in  composition 
and  design,  and  yet  this  was  equally  untrue ! 

"  As  we  are  speaking  about  the  stage,  you  will 
be  interested,  I  think,  to  learn  that  I  saw  Ireland's 
counterfeit  play  of  Vortigern  acted.  Everybody, 
of  course,  is  aware  that  Ireland  pretended  to  have 
found  that  play  in  an  old  chest,  along  with  some 
love-letters  and  a  lock  of  hair,  and  he  passed  them 
all  off  as  Shakespeare's.  A  great  talk  was  made 
about  them  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Parr,  indeed,  went 
so  far  as  to  go  down  on  his  knees  and  kiss  the 
precious  relics.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  had  no  hand  in  them. 
However,  nothing  would  serve  but  Vortigern 
must  be  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
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I  remember  going  there  with  Fuseli  to  see  it.  We 
sat  in  a  box  close  to  the  stage.  Kemble  acted  the 
part  of  Vortigern,  and  I  remember  his  drawing 
close  to  our  box  and  saying  to  us  in  an  undertone, 
*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  d  d  stuff.-* ' " 

"  Was  the  trick  soon  discovered  ?  "  asked  Ward. 

"It  was  indeed !  The  galleries  first  began  to 
cry  out ;  they  are  really  the  best  judges,  as  they 
follow  the  impulse  of  their  feelings  like  children ; 
they  don't  go  to  criticise,  but  to  be  impressed, 
and  as  this  end  is  answered  or  not,  they  are 
pleased  or  disappointed,  and  this — in  my  opinion — 
is  the  true  way  of  judging  of  all  works  of  art." 

Northcote,  who  had  finished  a  portrait  of  himself, 
showed  it  to  Ward,  and  asked  him  for  his  judgment 
on  it.  Ward  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work, 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  good  likeness. 

"Yes,"  said  Northcote,  '*  I  think  it  must  be  like, 
as  Hazlitt  has  praised  it,  who  never  praises  any- 
thing, and  Godwin  has  known  it,  who  never  knows 
anything!  It  is  surprising  how  little  both  poets 
and  authors  seem  to  know  of  the  art  of  painting — 
and  yet,  you  know,  painters  are  often  very  good 
judges  of  poetry.  I  must  say,  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith were  modest  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  painting ;  indeed,  I  may  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Burke,  all  authors  and 
poets  I  have  ever  known  scarcely  know  when  a 
picture  is  right   end   upwards.     I    have  always 
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remarked,  too,  how  much  more  humble  and  modest 
painters  generally  are  than  poets  and  authors,  and 
the  reason  must  be  this — they  are  obliged  every 
moment  to  compare  their  works  with  nature,  and 
thus  feel  their  defects,  whereas  the  others  are  only 
led  to  compare  theirs  with  those  of  other  men  like 
themselves,  and  are  generally  filled  with  self-conceit. 
I  confess  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  poets :  they  are 
for  the  most  part  a  wretched  set,  and  if  I  had  a 
son  I  should  be  dreadfully  alarmed  if  I  found  him 
writing  verses." 

"An  author,"  interrupted  Ward,  "is  generally  a 
man  of  talent." 

"Oh,  but  in  my  opinion,"  continued  Northcote, 
"  they  are  not  the  wisest  or  greatest  of  men  who 
have  written  books.  A  man  must  have  a  consider- 
able share  of  vanity  to  become  an  author,  and  vanity, 
you  know,  is  a  drawback  upon  greatness  of  character. 
Besides,  I  have  always  felt  there  is  something  vulgar 
in  notoriety — that  it  is  too  much  like  a  sort  of  prosti- 
tution, and  I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  seen  my 
name  in  print  without  shrinking — at  least,  it  certainly 
was  so  in  the  earlier  periods  of  my  life.  It  may 
seem  like  affectation  in  me,  who  have  all  my  life 
been  a  candidate  for  fame,  to  talk  in  this  way,  and 
yet  I  had  the  feeling  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
to  you.  To  have  my  name  hackneyed  in  the  public 
papers,  however  desirable  it  might  be  in  some 
respects,  was  still  in  a  certain  degree  disagreeable  to 
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me.  I  felt  in  a  certain  measure  degraded  by  it ; 
it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  departure  from  grandeur.  No, 
no ;  I  can't  help  thinking  that  many  much  finer 
minds  have  gone  out  of  the  world,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind  them,  than  those  who  have  become 
noted  from  their  writings.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  common  run  of  mankind  ;  I  speak,  at  least,  of 
those  in  the  second  class,  for  the  first  class  is  out 
of  all  reach.  I  know  of  no  man  who  wrote  from  the 
pure  motive  of  doing  good,  except  Dr.  Watts.  As 
for  Shakespeare,  he  wrought  for  bread  and  cheese, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  and  all  the  others  did  just  the  same. 
Now,  Mrs.  Godwin  was  shocked  when  I  talked  in 
this  manner  to  her  the  other  day,  especially  when 
I  told  her  that  learned  men  were  never  any  judges 
of  painting.  'How  is  it,'  she  asked  me,  '  that  men 
who  have  so  cultivated  their  minds  should  not  be 
able  to  feel  the  beauties  of  so  refined  an  art?'  I 
answered  her  that  I  could  not  account  for  it,  except 
by  saying  that  such  men  become  warped  from  the 
true  feeling  for  nature.  At  any  rate,  I  told  her  that 
could  I  have  Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  and  a  little 
girl  in  my  painting-room  all  at  the  same  time  to 
criticise  any  work  of  mine,  I  should  listen  most 
carefully  of  all  to  the  little  child,  for  her  voice  would 
be  the  voice  of  nature. 

"  But  we  were  speaking  of  authors  just  now,  and 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  told  Hazlitt  of  his  mistake 
in  representing  Vandyke  to  have  married  a  daughter 
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of  Earl  Cowper,  instead  of  into  the  family  of  Earl 
Gowrie.^  Now,  such  mistakes  are  symptoms  of  sad 
vulgarity,  as  these  are  things  no  gentleman  can  be 
ignorant  of,  there  being  no  Earl  Cowper  till  the 
reign  of  George  the  First.  Hazlitt  affected  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  himself 
to  blame.  He  said  he  had  given  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  and  dates  and  names  were  of  minor  conse- 
quence ;  besides,  he  said,  he  had  written  the  essay 
in  the  country,  far  away  from  any  books  of  reference. 
*  No ! '  I  said  to  him,  '  I  see  you  cannot  bear  to  be 
told  of  your  faults,  but  a  person  who  possessed  an 
ardent  wish  to  be  accurate  would  be  thankful  to  be 
told  when  he  was  wrong!'  Now  Hazlitt,  by  this 
carelessness,  invalidates  his  essay  in  every  other 
respect.  If  we  wish  to  excel,  every  possible  means 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  no  labour  must  be  spared. 
We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  say,  *  This  is  good 
enough  for  the  occasion,'  or  '  This  is  good  enough 
for  those  who  want  it.'  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when 
once  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  own  attainments, 
said,  '  I  don't  feel  myself  wiser  than  other  men, 
but  I  do  appear  to  myself  to  take  more  pains  than 
others.' 

"  I  sometimes  reflect  how  easy  it  is  for  some 

1  The  mistake  to  which  Northcote  alludes  occurs  in  Hazlitt's 
essay  On  Sitting  for  One's  Picture,  which  was  included  in  that 
author's  volume,  Plain  Speaker,  published  in  1826. 
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authors  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing  ;  fluency, 
and  facility  of  expression  come  quite  natural  to  them. 
Now  what  literary  work  I  have  done  has  been 
accomplished  under  circumstances  of  much  difficulty 
and  great  labour,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
write  with  any  facility.  I  have  tried  to  give  force 
and  point  in  my  writings,  but  the  composition  of 
sentences  has  always  been  a  labour  to  me.  The 
modern  newspaper  writers,  I  daresay,  despise  my 
quaint  old  style,  but  I  can  tell  them,  however  they 
think  of  it,  they  cannot  think  worse  of  it  than  I  do 
of  theirs  !  There  is  a  vulgarity  in  their  long- worded, 
affected  manner — to  me,  indeed,  it  stinks  of  vulgarity ! 
Their  foolish  and  affected  expressions  annoy  me 
considerably.  Now,  I  sometimes  get  hold  of  Cobbett's 
English  Grammar,  and  I  read  it  with  great  attention 
and  delight.  Oh !  how  I  envy  that  man  his  power 
of  writing — it  is  so  very  clear,  and  so  truly  English. 
I  would  give  anything  could  I  write  as  he 
does ! .  .  . 

I  am  glad  you  think  my  portrait  a  good  likeness. 
I  often  find  myself  wondering  why  people  are  so 
frequently  dissatisfied  with  their  portraits,  but  I 
think  I  have  discovered  the  principal  reason — they 
are  not  pleased  with  themselves,  and  therefore  can- 
not endure  a  faithful  representation.  I  find  it  is 
the  same  with  myself.  I  cannot  bear  any  portraits 
of  myself,  except  those  of  my  own  painting,  where 
1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  coaxing  them,  so 
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as  to  suit  my  own  feelings.  To  be  sure,  there's 
Harlow's  portrait  of  me,  and  yet,  perhaps,  that 
has  too  cynical  a  look.  Now  I  have  often  thought 
very  meanly  of  my  own  person,  and  this  is  mortify- 
ing, certainly,  but  I  think  it  has  been  of  use  to  me, 
after  all,  as  such  reflections  often  made  me  feel  the 
greater  necessity  for  distinguishing  myself  in  my 
walk  of  life.  This  was  the  case  with  Pope,  and 
such  thoughts  were  a  dreadful  source  of  annoyance 
to  him  all  his  life,  quite  a  counterbalance  to  all  the 
fame  and  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  works. 
Lord  Byron's  lame  foot  was  the  same  to  him — he 
never  for  one  moment  seemed  to  forget  it.  No,  no  ; 
personal  defects  are  very  acutely  felt.  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  painting  the  portrait  of  the  old  King 
(George  the  Third)  on  horseback,  which  is  now  in 
Lancaster  Castle,  I  was  sadly  at  a  loss  for  a  model 
to  enable  me  to  make  him  sit  properly  on  horse- 
back. I  got  a  soldier  to  come  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  sat  on  horseback  in  my  back-parlour  for  a 
considerable  time.  Oh,  he  was  a  very  handsome 
and  grand-looking  figure,  and  he  sat  with  such  a 
quiet,  patient  dignity  whilst  I  was  looking  up  at 
him,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it,  or  what  I  felt  on 
that  occasion.  Had  I  been  a  louse  I  could  not 
have  thought  more  meanly  of  myself  than  I  did  at 
that  moment ! " 

The  conversation  of  the  two  painters  now  turned 
on  Homer  and  Shakespeare. 
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"Now  the  works  of  Homer,"  observed  Ward, 
"  are  considered  perfection  !  " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  there  seems  to  be  superstition 
enough  in  regard  to  Homer,"  repHed  Northcote, 
*'  but  for  my  own  part  I  never  could  see  so  much  in 
him ;  there  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  of 
nature  in  his  works  :  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  at 
least  a  thousand  times  more  in  Shakespeare.  To 
be  sure,  I  have  only  read  translations,  and  classical 
men  cry  out,  '  Oh,  you  can  know  nothing  of  Homer 
from  translations ! '  Now  what  can  be  the  reason  of 
this  ?  There  is  the  Book  of  Job  !  — that  was  written 
in  a  foreign  language  still  more  difficult,  and  yet 
the  translation  of  it  is  the  finest  thing  we  have. 
Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias  are  translations,  yet 
they  are  as  fine — nay  !  finer  than  anything  we  have 
in  our  own  language.  An  attempt  has  been  several 
times  made  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  Homer, 
but  it  has  always  failed,  being  of  such  stuff  as  no- 
body would  read.  Now,  as  to  Pope's  Homer,  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  translation ;  it  is  more 
like  an  original  poem.  I  suspect  Homer,  like  the 
ancient  sculptors,  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  fame  to 
nothing  but  superstition.  I  have  a  great  admira- 
tion for  Shakespeare,  and  his  works  appear  to  me 
to  be  nothing  short  of  miraculous  ;  you  can  scarcely 
account  for  them  by  natural  means.  Oh,  how  fine 
is  that  speech  of  Othello  to  the  Venetian  Senate ! 
You  might  almost  imagine  that  Shakespeare  had 
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heard  the  words  spoken  —  so  Moorishl)^,  wild,  so 
grand,  and  yet  so  proper,  and  totally  different  from 
what  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  other 
characters  !  And  then,  no  circumstance,  however 
apparently  trifling,  seems  to  have  escaped  Shake- 
speare's attention ;  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  on  his  way  to  execution,  in  the  play  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  one  instance  of  what  I  mean.^ 
The  works  of  Fielding,  and  indeed  of  other  writers, 
though  written  so  recently,  are  already  becoming 
old-fashioned ;  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  say  this 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  which  are  true  to 
nature,  and  which,  indeed,  might  have  been  written 
only  last  week.  I  might  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  human  being  and  the  clothes  we  wear. 
The  human  being  remains  the  same  in  all  ages ; 
it  is  only  the  clothes  which  vary,  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods ;  and  the  works 
of  a  man — whether  of  painter  or  author — that  keep 
to  the  former  and  are  true  to  nature,  will  never 
become  old-fashioned  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
last' 


^  Act  ii.,  Sc.  I. 
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Northcote's  methods  of  painting — On  art  treatises — On  colouring — Nature 
always  in  harmony — The  Royal  Academy— On  colouring  again — "  Fine 
colouring  is  lost  on  the  generality  of  mankind  " — A  word  on  scumbhng — Gandy 
a  great  colourist — The  best  mode  of  commencing  a  picture — Figures  in  por- 
traits should  be  as  fine  as  possible — The  naked  female  arm — "Sir  Joshua 
glazed  too  much." 


ARD  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  North- 


cote's style  of  painting.  It  was  not  as  fine  as 
he  had  expected  it  to  be,  and  he  considered  it  rather 
feeble,  scrubbed,  and  raw  in  colour.  He  mentioned 
these  feelings  to  his  friend  John  Jackson,  the  well- 
known  painter,  who,  though  concurring  with  what 
he  had  expressed,  said  the  colouring  would  come  to 
a  fine  tone  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  Northcote 
depended  upon  time  to  give  a  real  finish  to  his 
pictures. 

"  Northcote  himself  afterwards  told  me,"  records 
Ward,  "that  he  never  ventured  to  use  varnish,  or 
wax,  or  any  of  those  nostrums,  because,  though  they 
produced  a  fine  effect  at  the  time  of  their  application, 
he  had  seen  how  they  had  been  the  means  of 
destroying  the  effects  of  some  of  Sir  Joshua's  finest 
pictures.  He  was  even  afraid  of  much  oil,  as  it 
tended  to  lower  the  brightness  of  his  colours,  but  he 
had  recourse  sometimes  to  mixing  it  with  turpentine 
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for  diluting  his  paints.^  His  pictures  accordingly 
suffered  in  appearance  at  first,  but  he  was  well  re- 
paid for  this  mortification  when  he  looked  at  them  ten 
years  after  they  had  left  his  easel.  Young  painters 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  art  of  painting  consists  in 
recipes,  and  that  certain  materials,  and  certain  secrets 
in  the  method  of  using  them,  are  of  vital  importance. 
Such,  at  least,  was  my  own  impression  at  this  period 
of  my  life,  and  I  was  constantly  watching  North- 
cote's  mode  of  laying  on  his  colours,  and  asking  him 
questions  whenever  I  dared  to  do  so.  A  clergyman 
in  Yorkshire,  an  amateur  painter,  wrote  to  me  one 
day  saying  that  he  had  made  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of 
a  friend  of  his  which  Northcote  had  painted.  He 
desired  me  to  ask  the  painter  some  questions  re- 
garding the  process  he  had  made  use  of  in  obtaining 
the  colour.  He  particularly  wished  to  know  if  the 
greys,  or  greyish  tints,  on  the  edges  of  his  shadows 
in  the  face,  were  not  produced  by  scumbling,  or 
bringing  a  lighter  tint  thinly  over  a  darker  and 
warmer  one.  Northcote  said  the  clergyman  was 
probably  correct,  as  he  was  fond  of  cool  negative 
tints  produced  by  scumbling." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Northcote  to  Ward,  a 
little  later,  "  that  these  modes  of  bringing  out  effects, 
which  are  considered  by  copyists  as  sovereign  rules 
of  art,  are  frequently,  I  believe,  no  more  than  the 

^  Northcote  used  drying  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  in  equal 
quantities  for  his  vehicle. 
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effects  of  weakness  and  inability,  even  in  the  greatest 
painters,  to  execute  at  once  their  ideas  of  excellence. 
They  are  not  so  much  methods  of  painting,  as  modes 
of  recovering  blunders.  I  assure  you  that  I  consider 
Sir  Joshua's  painting,  for  instance,  to  be  no  more 
than  the  strugglings  of  a  mighty  genius,  with  compara- 
tive feebleness  in  the  practical  part,  there  being — 
so  to  speak — inability  to  thoroughly  execute  his  ideas. 
To  his  eye  only,  indeed,  did  he  get  his  work  decent ; 
to  his  liking  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom.  This 
may  be  said,  I  think,  of  all  great  painters,  for  the 
mind  of  a  great  man  runs  before  all  possible 
execution.  Lely,  for  instance,  executed  the  nose 
in  a  spirited  manner,  but  then  he  made  his  noses 
all  alike,  and  therefore  knew  exactly  how  to  do  it, 
whereas  Sir  Joshua,  who  tried  to  make  the  organ 
as  various  as  he  found  it  in  nature,  had  to  learn  how 
to  do  it  every  time  he  painted  a  fresh  face.  'Tis  on 
this  account  you  see  so  many  touches  dragged  over 
each  other  in  his  works,  as  he  was  obliged  to  try 
again  and  again  before  he  could  accomplish  what  he 
wanted.  He  had  an  exquisite  feeling  for  the  beauties 
he  saw  in  nature,  and  he  executed  them  as  best  he 
could.  It  is  in  the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
West,  and  Luca  Giordano — men  who  had  no  such 
struggles  after  feeling — that  you  find  the  smart 
execution.  Titian  had  little  of  it,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  assigned,  I  believe." 

"  There  are   many  treatises,"  remarked  Ward, 
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"which  give  directions  for  painting  the  flesh,  and 
some  of  them  I  have  read ;  indeed,  I  went  to  the 
trouble  of  copying  out  Bardwell's  Treatise  on  Oil- 
Painting'' 

"Yes,  I  am  aware  there  are  many  such  treatises," 
continued  Northcote,  "  and  they  may  be  useful  to  a 
certain  extent  when  a  young  man  is  commencing 
and  knows  nothing ;  but  they  are  most  of  them 
written  by  inferior  painters,  the  more  successful 
ones  having  neither  time  nor  inclination,  and  they 
will  do  little  for  you  except  they  can  teach  you  the 
art  of  seeing  nature,  for  that  is  the  great  affair. 
In  regard  to  the  different  modes  of  painting  the 
flesh,  I  believe  it  is  of  little  consequence  which  is 
pursued,  if  you  only  keep  the  colours  distinct ;  too 
much  mixing  makes  them  muddy,  and  destroys  their 
brilliancy,  you  know.  Sir  Joshua  was  of  opinion 
that  the  grey  tints  in  the  flesh  of  Titian's  pictures 
were  obtained  by  scumbling  cool  tints  over  warm 
ones ;  and  others  prefer  commencing  in  a  cool,  grey 
manner,  and  leaving  the  greys  for  the  middle  tints, 
whilst  they  paint  upon  the  lights  with  warmer 
colours,  also  enriching  the  shadows  with  warmer 
and  deeper  colours  too.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  good  way  to  consider  the 
flesh  as  composed  of  different  coloured  net-work 
laid  over  each  other,  as  is  really  the  case  in  nature, 
and  may  be  seen  by  those  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  look  carefully  into  it.' 
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Ward,  who  had  painted  the  portrait  of  a  York- 
shire lady,  now  submitted  it  to  his  friend,  and 
invited  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  its 
merits. 

"What  have  you  introduced  such  gaudy,  flaring 
colours  for  ? "  exclaimed  Northcote  ;  "  don't  you  see 
that  you  have  made  her  look  excessively  vulgar  by 
having  done  so?  If  I  might  give  you  advice,  it 
would  be  to  keep  the  modesty  of  nature  constantly 
before  your  mind,  for  you  know  it  is  enforced  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Shakespeare  himself.  You  re- 
member what  he  says  in  his  advice  to  the  players 
in  Hamlet,  don't  you  ?  You  should  have  it  by 
heart.^  This  modesty  of  nature  must  be  attended 
to  in  every  department  of  art — in  expression,  at- 
titude, colouring,  and  everything  else ;  the  moment 
you  overstep  it,  you  ruin  your  picture.  In  regard 
to  colouring,  I  have  always  thought  that  a  picture 
ought  to  be  as  opposite  as  possible  to  Chinese 
painting,  which  would  be  effected  by  making  all 
the  shadows  of  one  colour,  or  nearly  so,  whereas 
the  Chinese  shade  red  with  stronger  red,  blue  with 
stronger  blue,  etc.  Colours  in  a  picture  ought  to 
strike  the  eye  no  more  than  they  do  in  nature, 
otherwise  they  are  wrong.  Now  Vandyke  is  a 
fine  example  of  this ;  the  reds,  for  instance,  in  his 

1  "Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your 
tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature." — 
Hamlet^  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2. 
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portrait  of  Charles  the  First  on  the  white  horse, 
are  so  sober  as  not  to  strike  the  eye  at  all.  I  do 
assure  you  that  fierce  and  gaudy  colouring  in  a 
portrait  is  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  swearing  and 
indecency  in  conversation.  Bright  colours,  like 
jewels,  must  be  used  sparingly,  otherwise  they 
lose  their  effect ;  and  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
Sir  Joshua's  red  curtains,  which  he  introduced  in 
his  backgrounds  for  the  sake  of  colour,  sometimes 
do  harm." 

"  The  rule  for  supporting  a  mass  of  colour  by 
other  smaller  portions  of  the  same  colour,"  observed 
Northcote,  in  continuation  of  the  subject,  "appears 
to  me  to  be  frequently  only  a  way  of  getting  out  of 
a  scrape.  If  a  mass  of  colour  requires  such  support, 
it  must  be  wrongly  done,  for  this  is  never  the 
case  in  nature.  Now  that  wants  no  support,  that 
wants  no  second  mass  to  keep  it  in  countenance ! 
{^pointing  to  a  beautiful  piece  of  red  drapery 
which  was  placed  on  his  lay  figure  to  be  painted 
from).  No,  no ;  I  can't  help  thinking  that  this 
system  is  like  telling  a  second  lie  to  help  the 
first.  Nature,  you  see,  is  always  in  harmony,  she 
can  harmonise  one  mass  of  colour  without  two  or 
three  more  to  help  it.  Rules  of  art  may  be  all 
very  well  in  their  place,  but  still  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Titian's  great  superiority  did  not  arise  from 
his  superior  knowledge  of  these  rules,  but  from  his 
being  able  to  see  nature  better  than  others ;  and 
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though  I  shall  be  contradicted,  I  think  that  if 
Raphael  had  lived  to  a  moderately  old  age,  he 
would  have  become  a  finer  colourist  even  than 
Titian ;  I  think  his  later  works  in  the  Vatican  show 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case.  But  painters 
have  dreadful  difficulties  to  cope  with,  and  it  requires 
the  greatest  caution  to  steer  through  them.  One 
thing  which  harms  them  is  their  continually  seeing 
inferior  productions  ;  it  is  like  keeping  low  company. 
Even  the  opinions  of  inferior  painters  should  be 
avoided  as  mischievous,  for  they  are  apt  to  pull 
the  mind  down  to  their  own  level.  Now,  for  a 
man  to  be  able  to  judge  of  a  profession,  he  must 
be  able  to  look  down  upon  it  from  the  platform  of 
a  superior  mind,  but  such  a  man  can  seldom  be 
found,  for  most  men,  especially  inferior  painters, 
take  a  narrow  view  of  art.  Sir  Joshua  never  would 
associate  with  this  class  of  painters — he  always  kept 
aloof  from  them,  and  was  determined  to  converse 
with  none  but  first-rate  minds,  such  as  Johnson, 
and  Burke,  and  Goldsmith.  Why,  I  observed  when 
going  through  Sir  Joshua's  papers  and  memoranda, 
the  following  observation  in  his  handwriting :  '  I 
formerly  used  to  think  that  painters  were  the  best 
judges  of  pictures,  as  a  jeweller  is  of  diamonds,  but 
I  now  find  they  are  not  so.' 

"  The  faculty  of  judging  of  diamonds  must  arise 
from  a  well-practised  eye,  and  is  only  a  mechanical 
attainment,  not  requiring  any  great  mental  power ; 
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but  to  judge  of  a  work  of  art  does  require  high 
mental  power,  and  the  mind  that  is  too  weak  to 
attain  excellence  as  an  artist  can  hardly  be  strong 
enough  to  be  a  judge  of  the  merit  of  others.  Now 
it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  sometimes  spoken 
of  the  Royal  Academy  as  'Fools'  Hospital,'  for 
it  is  an  institution  in  its  nature  calculated  to  give 
that  importance  to  inferior  capacities,  who,  by 
tricks  and  time-serving,  have  managed  to  become 
members — a  distinction  which  they  could  not  have 
obtained  by  their  merit  as  artists.  These  men 
obtain  good  places  for  their  pictures  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion— places  which  their  pictures,  as  works  of  art, 
do  not  merit — and  thus  they  are  held  by  an  un- 
discerning  public  in  greater  estimation  than  they 
deserve.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  sacrificed  everything  in  my  own  pictures 
to  mental  amusement." 

"  But  sometimes  your  colouring  is  very  fine ! " 
interrupted  Ward. 

"That  is  only  by  a  sort  of  chance,  as  I  have 
never  paid  much  attention  to  colouring,  beyond 
keeping  my  tints  as  distinct  as  possible.  Vandyke, 
and  some  others,  united  their  colours  while  wet, 
which  gives  a  fine,  delicate  look  to  the  flesh,  but 
I  can  never  work  on  that  plan.  Vandyke,  more- 
over, knew  so  well  where  to  lay  the  tints,  and  was 
under  no  necessity  of  teazing  them.  Some  young 
portrait-painters  make  the  mistake  of  getting  the 
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white  of  the  eyes  too  light,  which  destroys  their 
brilHancy,  for  the  shine  does  not  tell  upon  them. 
Some  painters  use  yellow  in  the  flesh,  and  that's 
a  thing  I  never  dare  do ;  I  leave  it  to  time.  I 
have  constantly  been  blamed  on  this  score,  but 
I  was  brought  up  in  an  instinctive  dread  of  yellow 
in  the  flesh,  Sir  Joshua  having  always  so  strictly 
prohibited  the  use  of  it.  I  am  fond  of  a  bright 
vivid  look  in  my  colour,  but  I  always  find  this  is 
destroyed  by  any  attempt  to  tone  down  with  yellow. 
I  have  always  liked  the  silvery  tones  which  are 
found  in  the  works  of  Vandyke  and  Teniers. 
Vandyke,  I  think,  never  used  yellow  in  the  flesh, 
except  perhaps  in  the  complexions  of  some  very 
dark  male  portraits.  Now  look  at  that  skirting- 
board  !  {^pointing  to  the  skirting-board  of  his 
painting-room) — time  has  softened  the  colour  into 
a  low,  orange-coloured  tint,  but  once  it  was  a  bright 
flaring  white ;  it  has  never  been  toned  down,  and 
yet  how  mellow  it  has  become !  No,  I  myself  never 
think  too  much  about  colouring ;  my  two  chief 
objects  have  always  been  to  give  expression,  and 
to  give  a  rich  effect  of  light  and  shadow ;  these  I 
consider  to  be  essentials ;  expression  is  felt  by 
every  creature  down  to  the  very  dog,  and  a  forcible 
light  and  shade  is  necessary  to  show  off  this  ex- 
pression, whereas  fine  colouring  is  lost  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind,  for  it  is  a  thing  understood 
by  very  few.    I  must  say  that  I  always  set  about 
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my  work  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  faithful 
representation  of  nature  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  consider  that  my  sitter  may  possibly  be  prevented 
from  ever  coming  to  me  again,  so  I  make  sure  of 
as  much  as  I  can  whilst  I  have  him.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any  particular  method  unless  it 
is  that  I  depend  a  good  deal  on  scumbling,  and 
drawing  one  colour  over  another  for  giving  the 
colouring  I  aim  at.  I  endeavour,  as  I  have  told 
you  before,  to  keep  my  tints  distinct,  and  as  like 
crayon-painting  as  possible.  Now  in  regard  to 
scumbling,  I  remember  well  that  in  my  picture  of 
A  rthur  and  Hubert,  the  colouring  of  the  door  was 
particularly  admired.  Now,  it  had  been  too  dark, 
and  I  rubbed  a  lighter  tint  over  it,  in  order  to  alter 
the  effect.  This  accidentally  gave  the  colour  which 
was  admired,  and  I  have  since  pursued  the  plan 
purposely ;  besides,  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  plan  made  use  of  by  Titian.  I  always 
liked  the  cool,  grey  hue,  which  is  produced  by 
scumbling.  It  is  on  this  account,  I  believe,  why 
I  so  much  admire  the  colouring  of  Teniers,  and 
why  I  always  liked  the  morning  scenes  of  Claude 
better  than  his  sunsets,  for  I  prefer  cool  pictures 
to  hot  ones." 

"  I  find,  by  experience,"  observed  Ward,  "  that 
to  paint  the  flesh  with  tints  resembling  nature  does 
not  answer,  as  with  myself  it  always  comes  out  too 
low  when  done  in  such  a  way." 
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"Certainly,"  resumed  Northcote,  "it  requires  to 
be  pushed  higher.  White,  for  instance,  is  such  an 
inadequate  representation  of  light,  that  I  always 
paint  it  as  high  as  I  can,  and  I  never  find  in  the 
end  that  my  things  are  too  bright.  Now,  in  regard 
to  what  is  called  texture  in  the  flesh,  I  think  Gandy 
came  nearer  nature  than  any  painter  who  ever 
lived.i  To  be  sure,  Titian  was  the  greatest  colourist 
— he  knew  so  well  where  to  lay  his  colours — but  I 
cannot  think  that  even  Titian's  flesh  had  so  entirely 
the  substance  of  flesh  as  Candy's.  The  great  secret 
of  colouring  lies  in  the  eye  of  a  painter!  If  we 
have  a  good  eye  for  colour,  we  may  make  use  of 
anything  whatever.  If  we  get  captivated  with 
certain  colours  and  run  into  excess,  the  only  way 
to  cure  ourselves  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  those 
colours  altogether.  Now  Rubens,  I  believe,  was 
afraid  of  using  black,  and  painted  his  black  draperies 
from  a  mixture  of  other  colours.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  relieving  light  objects  on  light  backgrounds, 
and  thus  gave  beautifully  rich  and,  at  the  same 
time,  new  effects,  with  vast  breadth.  He  was  the 
first,  too,  who  could  do  this,  whereas  Titian  never 
thought  of  doing  it,  but  always  relieved  light  by 
dark,  and  dark  by  light." 

1  This  high  praise  has  reference  to  WiUiam  Gandy.  He  followed 
his  profession  at  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  and  many  of  his  portraits  are 
to  be  found  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  He  died  about  the  year 
1729. 
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Ward  asked  Northcote  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  commencing  a  picture. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any 
precise  method,  or  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules  ; 
but  I  consider  it  is  no  bad  method  to  commence 
with  black  and  white,  that  is,  merely  light  and 
shade,  with  a  little  yellow  for  the  reflected  lights — 
this  was  Vandyke's  method,  I  believe ;  at  any  rate, 
I  have  seen  a  portrait  by  Vandyke  in  that  state 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded with ;  indeed,  you  can  see  from  the  exceed- 
ing clearness  of  his  colouring  that  something  like 
this  must  have  been  his  method.  Sir  Joshua,  we 
know,  made  his  pupils  commence  with  black  and 
white,  and  always  prohibited  the  use  of  many 
colours.  But,  after  all,  little  can  be  said  as  to  the 
modes  of  painting,  for  every  one  must  pursue  that 
course  which  enables  him  best  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Men  may  go  to  the  same  place  by 
different  roads.  Nothing  can  surely  be  more  un- 
like than  the  manner  of  Titian  and  that  of  Vandyke, 
and  yet  the  end  they  both  had  in  view  was  the 
same.  Now,  if  I  were  to  proceed  on  Vandyke's 
method  of  making  oudines,  I  should  produce  no- 
thing but  dry  lininess,  I  should  never  obtain  a  rich 
effect  in  my  pictures;  but,  still,  the  method  may 
suit  another  painter  very  well,  as  it  did  Vandyke, 
for  instance,  whose  great  power  of  execution  enabled 
him  to  avoid  lininess ;  in  short,  the  best  method  for 
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any  man  is  that  which  enables  him  to  avoid  the 
faults  that  he  is  the  most  liable  to,  for  where  there 
is  an  effective  mind,  something  perhaps  will  be  sub- 
stituted that  is  better  than  the  regular  way  of  going 
about  the  thing.    There  are  many  difficulties  with 
which  painters  must  contend,  but  they  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  overcome  them.    A  young 
artist   showed   me  the   other  evening   the  half- 
finished  portrait  of  a  child  which  he  was  painting, 
and  asked  me  for  my  opinion  on  it.    'Why  have 
you  painted  the  arms  so  thin  ? '  I  asked  him.  He 
explained  that  he  had  painted  them  from  the  child, 
who  was  very  thin.    I  told  him  that  was  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  making  them  so  thin  as  to  be 
disagreeable  to  look  at.    Why,  it  has  been  a  settled 
point  from  Titian  down  to  the  present  day,  that 
the  figures  in  portraits  ought  to  be  as  fine  as 
possible — those  of  women  from  the  finest  Grecian 
statues,  and   those   of  children    from  Fiamingo. 
Flamingo's  children  were  modelled  from  Titian's 
pictures,  and  were  as  beautiful  as  possible.  The 
only  substitute  for  this  method  is  to  paint  the 
throat,  arms,  etc.,  when  they  happen  to  be  too  thin, 
as  covered  with  drapery." 

"It  is  certainly  disagreeable,"  observed  Ward, 
'*  to  look  at  a  thin,  female  arm." 

"  The  naked  female  arm,"  continued  Northcote, 
"  is  certainly  either  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most 
hideous  thing  in  nature  ;  if  you  want  to  be  con- 
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vinced  of  this,  you  have  only  to  go  into  a  company 
of  ladies  where  every  one  is  dressed  in  the  same 
fashion,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  be,  in  spite 
of  the  shocking  appearance  which  many  of  them 
must  know  they  are  cutting.    The  artist  to  whom 
I  refer  also  made  another  mistake  ;  he  had  attempted 
to  paint  the  child  as  laughing.    Now  to  do  that  was 
to  vulgarise  his  work,  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
it !    In  nature,  a  laugh  may  be  pleasing,  but  it  is  only 
so  when  it  is  transient ;  it  becomes  harassing  when 
fixed  in  a  picture  ;  besides,  it  never  is  well  done,  as 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  all  the  features 
bear  their  due  part  in  it,  and  then  it  becomes  a 
grimace.    All  expression,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  is  an  infringem^ent  on  beauty.   The  young  painter 
had  also  thrown  part  of  the  white  frock  into  shade, 
whereas  it  wanted  a  mass  of  light.    Now  to  bring 
together  as  much  light  and  also  as  much  shade  as 
possible  always  gives  a  fine  effect.    For  my  own 
part,  I  always  wish  my  objects  to  appear  as  distinct 
as  possible  at  every  distance,  and  in  every  degree 
of  light.    Sir  Joshua,  I  am  aware,  had  recourse  to 
catching  lights,  but  I  differ  from  him  in  opinion  on 
this  subject,  as  I  have  always  liked  broad  lights. 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  Sir  Joshua  cut  up  his 
whole-length  portraits  too  much  by  these  catching 
lights,  more  especially  in  his  backgrounds.  Sir 
Joshua  also  glazed  too  much,  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  such  a  method,  for  pictures  done  in  this  way 
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will  not  last.  My  own  aim  has  always  been  to 
paint  with  as  little  vehicle  as  possible,  and  I  have 
put  myself  to  great  inconvenience  by  so  doing, 
being  obliged  to  renounce  a  great  many  beauties  of 
execution  which  can  only  be  accomplished  with  a 
full  pencil  and  plenty  of  liquid.  I  saw  the  mischief 
that  Sir  Joshua's  method  produced,  though  his 
things  were  so  beautiful  when  newly  done ;  I  saw 
they  would  not  last,  and  I  think  he  must  have  seen 
it  himself.  I  have  wondered  exceedingly  at  his 
proceedings  in  this  respect,  and  have  sometimes 
fancied  that  he  must  have  preferred  present,  to  post- 
humous, fame." 

Ward  expressed  disagreement  with  these  opinions, 
and  Northcote  at  once  replied,  "  Why,  if  it  was  the 
case,  who  is  to  say  that  Sir  Joshua  was  wrong  in  so 
doing  ?  Who  is  to  say  that  the  man  is  a  fool  who 
prefers  making  a  strong  impression  on  his  con- 
temporaries while  he  is  there  to  enjoy  it,  to  the 
being  admired  by  posterity,  when  he  himself  is 
totally  out  of  the  reach  of  either  their  praise  or 
censure  ?  Of  course,  I  must  leave  out  the  honesty 
of  the  question,  for  he  cannot  be  defended  for 
painting  perishable  pictures,  and  taking  people's 
money  for  them,  when  he  knew  they  would  not  last. 
However,  he  probably  thought  they  would  last  as 
long  as  they  would  be  wanted,  or  cared  for." 

"  But  then,"  asked  Ward,  "  how  is  transparency 
to  be  obtained  if  glazing  be  prohibited  ? " 
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"Fine  colouring  in  the  flesh,"  continued  North- 
cote,  "  is  like  net-work  of  different  colours  laid  over 
each  other,  which  gives  to  it  a  transparent  look. 
It  is  the  want  of  this  transparency  why  painted 
dolls,  or  the  rouge  put  on  by  ladies,  never  look  like 
nature  ;  it's  all  on  the  surface,  whereas  the  colours 
of  the  flesh  are  under  the  surface  and  only  partially 
seen  through  it." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Northcote  speaks  in  praise  of  Boydell— The  Shakespeare  Gallery- 
Historical  pictures  should  represent  the  popular  idea  of  a  subject— Painters 
should  allow  their  works  to  tell  their  own  story— Foreground  figures  must 
not  be  too  large— "A  man  paints  his  very  soul  in  historical  painting"— A 
word  concerning  print-sellers  and  picture-dealers— On  pleasant  manners— 
The  sulky  men  on  the  Eddystone— Northcote's  definition  of  a  true  gentleman 
—On  Sir  William  Knighton:  his  early  difficulties  and  ultimate  success— 
Knighton's  quarrel  with  Northcote  concerning  the  latter's  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott— On  instinct  in  animals— Their  cruel  treatment  in  England. 

'^HE  conversation  between  the  two  artists  having 
turned  on  the  effort  which  Alderman  Boydell 
made  to  encourage  historic  art  in  England,  by 
initiating  the  scheme  of  a  Shakespeare  Gallery, 
Northcote  observed  that  the  time  which  he  oc- 
cupied in  painting  pictures  for  that  Gallery  was 
the  golden  era  of  his  life. 

"Oh!  it  was  a  noble  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  Boydell!"  declared  he;  "but  I  never  thought 
it  could  succeed  here  in  England,  as  neither  were 
there  painters  prepared  to  execute  the  necessary 
pictures,  nor  was  the  public  prepared  to  appreciate 
them  if  ever  so  finely  done.  I  knew  it  must  prove 
his  ruin ;  but  as  he  was  determined  at  all  evenf 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  applied  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  painters  for  the  collection,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  benefit  by  it  as  leave  it  to  others  to  do  so. 
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Ah !  but  it  didn't  answer !    With  the  exception  of 
a  few  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  and  Opie,  and — I 
hope  I  may  add — myself,  it  was  such  a  collection 
of  slip-slop  imbecility  as  was  dreadful  to  look  at, 
and  turned  out,  as  I  had  expected  it  would,  in  the 
ruin  of  poor  Boydell's  affairs.    However,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  neither  Opie  nor  myself 
had  contributed  to  his  downfall,  for  our  pictures 
sold  for  considerably  more  at  the  sale  than  he  had 
paid  us  for  them.    Oh  !  I  was  indeed  sorry  that 
it  turned  out  so  badly,  though  it  was  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me,  for  it  enabled  me  to  become  an 
historical  painter,  which  otherwise  I  never  could 
have  been  to  any  extent;    I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  have  devoted  my  time,  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  to   painting   portraits.     The  prices 
Boydell  paid  me  were  not  high,  certainly,  but  then 
they  enabled  me  to  live  comfortably  whilst  thus 
employed;  I  could  thus  devote  my  time  towards 
studying  the  art  deeply,  and  was  daily  improving 
myself  by  unceasing  practice,  for  I  worked  very 
hard,  I  assure  you,  and  was  delighted  to  do  so, 
as  I  knew  it  was  the  only  opportunity  I  should 
probably  ever  have.    Oh,  I  was  delightfully  oc- 
cupied during  that  period!    When  I  reflect  upon 
it,  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  good  fortune,  for 
that  singular  and  bold  undertaking  came  exactly 
at  the  right  time  for  me;  had  it  been  earlier,  I 
couldn't  have  availed  myself  of  it,  for  I  should  not 
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have  been  prepared  for  it.    I  always  look  upon 
Boydell  as  my  true  patron,  for  though  he  only 
employed  me  as  one  tradesman  does  another  in 
the  way  of  business,  yet  he  enabled  me  to  do 
something  which  I  never  could  have  done  but  for 
him.     I  never  went  but  once  to  see  the  Lord 
Mayor's  procession,  and  that  was  when  Boydell 
entered  upon  his  year  of  office.     The  show  is 
sometimes  ridiculed  by  thoughtless  persons,  but  it 
isn't  a  thing  to  be  despised !    I  took  up  my  station 
at  a  certain  window,  and  there  was  a  young  man 
present  who  amused  himself  the  whole  time  by 
turning  the  scene  into  burlesque.    I  couldn't  help 
reprimanding  him  for  doing  so,  and  told  him  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  solemn  and  important  office, 
and  not  to  be  made  light  of.    I  assured  him  that 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  one 
of  such   power  and   consequence,   that  were  it 
hereditary  it  would   become   formidable  even  to 
the  Government,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Boydell 
the  high  honour  was  the  reward  of  a  long  course 
of  virtue  and  industry,  and  was  calculated  to  act 
as  a  fine  stimulus  to   youth   by  showing  them 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  exercise  ot 
such  qualities. 

"Now  with  regard  to  the  Shakespeare  Gallery, 
it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  we  painters  didn't 
choose  the  finest  passages  to  paint  from.  It  was 
a  mistaken  complaint,  for  pithy  sayings  are  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  ear,  not  to  the  eye,  and  they  are 
not  suitable  for  painting.    These  fine  passages  are 
proper  for  Shakespeare's  language,  but  they  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  the  painter's  language,  which 
is  addressed  to  a  different  organ.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  beauties  in  Correggio's  pictures 
could  not  have  been  described  by  Shakespeare  or 
any  other  man !    Some  painters  of  the  present  day 
adhere  too  rigidly  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
matter-of-fact  in  their   historical   pictures.     It  is 
a   mistaken   notion,   and   the   appellation  history 
painting  is  the  cause  of  it.    Now  it  ought  to  be 
called  poetical  painting,  for  its  object  is  not  to 
give   information,   but   to   make   an  impression, 
precisely  the  same  as  poetry  does,  only  by  dif- 
ferent  means.     Whilst  I  was  painting  my  Wat 
Tyler,  I  remember,  a  friend  one  day  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  to  the  British    Museum ;  he 
would  there  show  me,  he  said,  a   more  correct 
account  of  the  great  incident  than  the  one  com- 
monly current.    But  old  Boydell,  for  whom  I  was 
painting  the  picture,   opposed  the   idea,  saying, 
*  No,  no ;   we  want  a   picture   according  to  the 
common,  popular  story!' — and  very  wise  I  think 
he  was  in  possessing  that  idea.    You  have  the 
same  thing  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Rowe's 
Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore.    She  is  there  described 
as   creeping  up  under  a   pent-house  in  absolute 
wretchedness,  and   yet  she  comes  on  the  stage 
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immediately  afterwards  as  though  she  had  come 
out  of  a  band-box !  Now  this  is  an  inconsistency, 
certainly,  but  it  is  right,  because  it  produces  the 
right  impression,  namely,  a  sympathy  for  her 
situation,  which  would  not  have  been  produced 
had  she  appeared  in  squalidness  and  filth,  for  that 
would  have  produced  disgust. 

"Painters  should  always  try  to  tell  their  story  well; 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  always  been  very  careful 
to  give  the  circumstantial  details,  as  they  help  to 
fix  the  subject.  My  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower  has  never  been  mistaken  for  anything  else ; 
it  was  clearly  the  murder  of  two  innocent  children, 
and  that  was  the  essence  of  it.  Those  who  look 
at  exhibited  pictures  are  generally  persons  who  at 
the  time  merely  seek  amusement,  and  will  not 
subject  themselves  to  any  trouble ;  if  they  can 
comprehend  the  subject  at  first  sight,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  they  will  pass  on  to  another  picture. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  mark  the  story  distinctly, 
to  have  a  fine  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  every- 
thing that  facilitates  their  seeing  and  comprehending 
the  picture,  otherwise  the  spectator  will  exclaim, 
'  So  far  from  amusing  me,  you  have  puzzled  me  ; 
I  cannot  make  the  thing  out ! ' 

"  I  advised  a  painter  the  other  day  never  to  explain 
by  words  what  his  picture  is  intended  to  represent ; 
I  told  him  to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  find  out 
the  effect  on  the  spectator  without  giving  any  verbal 
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explanation.     If  you  can  talk  well,  persons  will 
fancy  they  see  in  a  picture  what  in  reality  has  been 
produced  by  your  tongue,  and  then  their  judgment 
loses  its  value,  and   you  yourself  are  misled  in 
consequence.     Fuseli  used  to  palaver  before  his 
pictures  in  this  manner,  and  did  himself  much  harm 
by  it.    Besides,  as  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  a  man 
who  can  gain  applause  by  talking,  will  hardly  take 
the  trouble  to  earn  it   by  painting,  which  is  a 
thousand  times  more  difficult ;  indeed,  I  have  even 
heard  Sir  Joshua  remark  that  when  a  young  painter 
feels  inclined  to  talk,  he  ought  instantly  to  sew  up 
his  mouth.    No,  no ;  a  painter  cannot  be  too  close- 
mouthed;  he  must  seek  no  applause,  except  what 
he  can  gain  by  his  works.    When  my  own  pictures 
are  in  progress,  I  always  take  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  they  have  upon  persons  who  are 
totally  unprepared  to  see  them.    I  watch  their  looks 
— for  I  depend  more  upon  looks  than  upon  words 
— and  try  to  induce  them  to  say  what  they  think 
my  picture  represents.    But  it's  very  difficult  to 
get  them  to  speak  out,  as  they  are  afraid  of 
committing  themselves,  and  I  am  obliged  to  resort 
to  a  little  stratagem  by  asking  them  if  they  think 
it  represents  so-and-so — something  quite  opposite 
to  what  it  really  is.    '  Oh,  no,  no !  it  can't  be  that  \ ' 
they  exclaim.    If  they  hit  upon  any  subject  without 
any  explanation  from  me,  and  I  perceive  that  the 
impression  I  intended  is  produced  on  their  minds, 
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I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have,  at  least, 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  make  my  picture  tell  its  own 
story." 

"The  practice  of  many  painters  of  the  present 
day,"  observed  Ward,  "  is  very  different  from  what 
you  recommend.  When  they  exhibit  their  pictures 
to  the  public,  they  give  a  long  descriptive  account, 
and,  not  content  with  what  prose  can  do  for  them, 
they  introduce  long  quotations  from  the  poets." 

"Well,"  continued  Northcote,  "they  find  their 
true  deserts.  The  printed  account  is  often  the 
best  part  of  their  work.  Many  persons,  doubtless, 
will  fancy  that  they  see  in  a  picture  what  they  are 
told  to  see.  But  the  picture  and  the  catalogue  will 
soon  get  separated ;  the  painting  will  then  have  to 
rest  on  its  own  merits,  and  will  soon  find  its  own 
level.  .  .  .  Historical  painters  in  this  country  should 
not  make  their  foreground  figures  too  large;  I 
know  one  artist  who  has  made  his  foreground 
figures  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  Now, 
he  thinks  that  he's  imitating  the  great  masters  in 
so  doing,  but  they  never  intended  their  figures  to 
appear  larger  than  life.  No  ;  it  was  only  to  prevent 
them  from  appearing  less,  and  they  would  have 
appeared  less  if  they  had  been  no  larger  than  life 
in  the  situations  they  were  intended  to  be  placed 
in,  such  as  ceilings,  and  other  situations,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  eye.  The  boys,  for  instance,  in 
sculpture,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  are  much  above 
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life-size,  but  the  proportions  of  the  whole  place  are 
so  vast  that  they  don't  appear  so  ;  indeed,  if  they 
had  been  no  larger  than  life  they  would  hardly  have 
been  seen  at  all  in  that  imposing  edifice. 

"  I  was  told  that  Thomson,  the  artist,  said  of  me 
the  other  day  that  I  was  the  only  historical  painter 
in  England  ;  but  it  must  be  something  peculiarly  my 
own  that  he  alluded  to,  for  there  are  numbers  of  his- 
torical painters  here  besides  myself.  Of  course,  real 
historical  pictures  are  scarce  enough— we  all  know 
that — and  I  have  only  seen  two  pictures  even  by 
Titian,  indeed,  that  can  strictly  be  called  historical, 
and  those  are  the  Peter  Martyr  and  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lawrence.  Titian,  in  a  general  sense, 
copied  individual  nature  so  much,  that  his  pictures 
really  come  under  the  head  of  portraiture.  A  man 
paints  his  very  soul  in  historical  painting,  and 
discovers  traits  of  character  which  have  not  been 
known  before,  even  to  himself.  Raphael's  purity 
of  mind  and  his  virtuous  feelings  gave  him  a 
great  pre-eminence  over  other  painters  of  history  ; 
and  Domenichino,  too,  owed  everything  to  these 
same  qualities,  for  his  execution  was  but  indifferent. 
It  was  delightful  to  me  to  pursue  the  study  of 
historical  painting,  for  I  could  follow  my  own  fancy, 
without  being  thwarted  and  disgusted  and  brow- 
beaten by  vulgar  or  purse-proud  ignorance.  Why ! 
I  seemed  to  be  in  Heaven,  for  I  could  apply  my 
mind  to  lofty  purpose;  the  hired  models,  being 
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dependent  people,  were  quiet  and  gave  no  trouble. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  ^  one  day  sent  to  offer  me 
any  of  his  horses  to  paint  from,  but  I  didn't  avail 
myself  of  his  kindness,  for  I  found  I  could  obtain 
what  I  wanted  so  much  more  comfortably  at  a 
livery-stables.  Now  Sir  Joshua  felt  this  same  thing 
strongly,  and  was  for  ever  painting  from  beggars, 
over  whom  he  could  have  complete  command,  and 
leaving  his  mind  perfectly  at  liberty  for  the  purposes 
of  study!  Good  G — d!  how  he  used  to  fill  his 
painting-room  with  such  malkins ;  you  would  have 
been  afraid  to  come  near  them,  and  yet  from  those 
people  he  produced  his  celebrated  pictures.  When 
any  of  the  great  people  came,  Sir  Joshua  used  to 
flounce  them  into  another  room  until  he  wanted 
them  again." 

"  Don't  you  consider,"  asked  a  visitor,  "  that  the 
publishers  gain  too  much  profit  by  publishing  the 
prints  from  artists'  works  ?  " 

"It  is  necessary,"  observed  Northcote,  "for  a 
painter  to  employ  the  print-sellers  in  publishing 
his  prints,  for  they  have  means  of  pushing  them 
into  circulation,  which  a  painter  cannot  pretend  to 
have, — besides,  his  time  is  a  consideration.  In  my 
own  dealings  with  Boydell  with  regard  to  the 
pictures  that  I  painted  for  his  Shakespeare  Gallery, 
I  consider  he  had  a  full  right  to  all  the  profits  he 
obtained — for  had  he  not  been  at  the  expense  and 
1  Afterwards  George  IV. 
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risk  of  setting  a  mighty  machine  to  work,  and  to 
create  a  demand  for  my  pictures,  which  I  myself 
could  never  have  been  able  to  do  ?  But  I  often 
think  that  picture-dealing  is  a  dreadful  occupation. 
A  dealer  quite  recently  applied  to  me  for  my 
opinion  of  a  picture ;  he  said  he  quite  understood 
it  to  be  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci !  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
what  answer  to  give  him,  for  I  had  a  feeling  that 
whatever  I  might  say  would  appear  harsh  to  him. 
It  is  very  difficult,  you  know,  to  ascertain  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  picture ;  the  one  in  question 
would  most  likely  be  worth  seven  shillings-and- 
sixpence — what  the  man  himself  had  probably  given 
for  it.  To  make  a  picture  sell  well  there  must 
be  accompaniments ;  it  must  be  proved  that  it  has 
been  painted  for  some  great  occasion ;  or  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  great  person,  or 
kings  and  princes  must  have  longed  for  it,  and 
longed  in  vain.  Pictures — I  speak  at  least  of 
expensive  ones — are  seldom  purchased  from  motives 
of  love  for  them  as  works  of  art ;  it  is  to  have 
the  glory  of  possessing  what  others  cannot  obtain 
that  will  often  decide  a  rich  man  to  secure  a 
masterpiece.  I  am  afraid  those  who  succeed  in 
picture-dealing  must  frequently  be  sad  scoundrels. 

Look  at  D  !  Why,  he  poured  out  lies  in  torrents! 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
his  trade  was  to  bargain  with  the  purchaser  in  such 
a  way  that  he  wouldn't  fly  off — that  the  critical 
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moment  was  to  draw   out  the  fish  without  his 
breaking  the  line." 

The  two  painters  now  conversed  about  a  certain 
artist,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  the  painting  and 
unsuccessful  exhibition  of  a  large  historical  picture, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  was  giving  up  his  London 
home. 

"  But  it  was  his  haughty  and  unpleasant  manner 
that  really  ruined  him,"  remarked  Northcote.  "  His 
more  immediate  friends  have  praised  his  honesty 
and  uprightness  of  conduct,  but  the  world  at  large, 
however  essential  these  qualities  may  be,  cares  very 
little  about  them.  Pleasant  manners,  however,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance;  everybody  feels  their 
importance.  The  English  custom  of  travelling  with 
strangers  without  speaking  is  not  only  ill-mannered, 
but  foolish,  for  it  is  the  mutual  interest  of  persons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  together  to  make  them- 
selves as  agreeable  to  each  other  as  possible.  The 
greatest  instance  of  the  folly  of  unpleasant  manners 
was  in  the  case  of  the  two  men  appointed  to 
manage  the  Eddystone.  They  quarrelled,  and 
never  spoke  to  each  other  for  a  whole  month. 
There  they  were,  obliged  to  be  cooped  up  together 
on  that  dreadful  rock,  and  every  moment  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  washed  away  than  anything 
else!  Now  foreigners  are  wiser  in  this  respect, 
for  they  appear  to  me  to  make  the  best  of  every 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed.    There  can,  of 
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course,  be  no  rules  for  true  politeness;  it  is  a 
thing  of  feeling,  and  cannot  be  defined  by  rules. 
Rules  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  can  but 
roughly  define,  and,  besides,  a  thousand  incidents 
will  occur  wherein  we  have  no  precedent." 

Northcote  now  mentioned  the  name  of  another 
artist,  and  said,  ''He  is  quite  a  gentleman;  too 
much  so,  indeed,  ever  to  become  a  man  of  eenius. 
Now  I  think  it's  impossible  for  a  man  of  genius 
to  be  what  we  call  a  gentleman,  except  he  puts  on 
the  hypocrite.  There  is  something  arbitrary  in 
genius,  something  dictatorial,  which  is  exactly 
opposite  to  what  is  required  in  a  man  we  call  a 
gentleman.  Dr.  Johnson  could  pay  compliments, 
and  those  of  a  higher  kind  than  almost  any  one 
when  he  chose  to  do  it,  but  his  general  character 
was  not  that  of  a  gentleman,  certainly.  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  be  so ;— he  couldn't 
listen  with  sufficient  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  when  he  felt  they  were  not  worth  listening 
to,  and  well  knew  he  could  say  things  so  much 
better  himself." 

"I  will  allow,"  interrupted  Ward,  "what  you 
say  to  be  correct,  so  far  as  Dr.  Johnson  is  con- 
cerned, but  you  will  not  satisfy  me  that  a  genius 
and  a  gentleman  are  incompatible  !  " 

"Oh!  but  don't  mistake  me!"  exclaimed  North- 
cote ;  "I  don't  mean  that  a  genius  cannot  be  a 
gentleman  in  character.    Good  G— d !  if  he  isn't 
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a  gentleman  he  is  not  fit  to  be  associated  with ! 
I  only  mean  to  say  that  he  cannot  easily  have 
that  soft  and  yielding  disposition  necessary  for 
the  display  of  gentlemanly  manners.  Genius  is  a 
violent  power,  not  easily  controlled,  whereas  the 
so-called  gentleman  is  soft  and  gentle.  Genius 
cannot  bear  to  be  opposed.  The  gentlemanly 
character,  however,  is  a  different  affair  from  mere 
softness,  and  gentleness  of  disposition  and  manners  ; 
it's  the  highest  praise  you  can  give  any  man,  and 
it  implies  all  that  is  trustworthy  down  to  the 
smallest  fraction.  'Tis  true  you  will  find  it  in 
Courts ; — you  will  find  it  also  in  the  cottage,  and 
at  the  tail  of  the  plough.  No !  it  is  not  confined 
to  any  rank  or  station ;  a  true  gentleman  is,  in 
reality,  an  earthly  angel.  No  man  is  perfect. 
There  isn't  a  saint  in  Heaven  who  has  not  had 
the  Devil's  thumb-mark  on  him  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  man  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  but  had  some  good 
qualities  about  him ! 

"  Fuseli,  whom  I  know  so  well,  has  a  manner 
with  him  that  never  appears  to  me  like  that  of  a 
gentleman,  but  more  like  that  of  a  Swiss  valet.  A 
real  gentleman  has  a  stillness  in  his  manner,  and 
it  cannot  be  imitated ;  it  must  come  from  within. 
Now  the  word  serene  seems  to  me  to  describe 
what  I  mean  exactly,  and  I  wonder  the  title  of 
Serene  Highness  is  not  made  more  use  of  than  it 
is,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  grandest  of  all 
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titles.  A  lion,  reposing  in  the  dignity  of  his 
strength,  has  more  of  grandeur  than  any  man ;  he 
is  indeed  a  serene  highness.  I'm  always  delighted 
when  I  can  introduce  animals  into  my  pictures, 
quite  as  much  as  Lawrence  is  to  paint  trinkets  and 
finery.  We  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  painter 
who  has  met  with  a  misfortune.  Now,  it's  the  way 
of  the  world  that  men  generally  overturn  their  own 
dish.  There  is  seldom  a  man  ruined  in  the  world, 
but  he  may  take  off  his  hat  to  himself,  and  say,  *  I 
thank  you,  sir ! '  This  was  Bonaparte's  case  ;  he 
was  so  firmly  seated  that  nothing  could  have  moved 
him,  but  he  did  it  himself — and  effectually  too. 
There  is  scarcely  a  misfortune  that  befalls  a  man 
but  it  is  his  own  bringing  on,  except,  perhaps, 
attacks  of  illness,  and  these — if  closely  looked  into 
— would  be  found  generally  owing  to  his  own  in- 
discretion in  some  way  or  other.  The  world  talks 
of  this  or  that  man's  good  fortune,  but  a  man's 
fortune  is  in  a  great  measure  of  his  own  making ; 
I  am  convinced  of  it.  A  man  may  almost  do  any- 
thing if  he  have  but  the  true  ambition  to  do  it. 
There  is  a  false  ambition  that  wishes  for  the  end 
without  employing  the  means ;  that  is  folly,  and 
not  ambition.  They  talk  of  Knighton  as  being  a 
lucky  man.  I  don't  think  Y^m^lovi  lucky  \  he  has 
been  entirely  the  builder  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
there's  no  luck  in  that,  that  I  can  see,  except  you 
take  into  account  what  Heaven  has  given  him  to 
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set  out  with.  Knighton  possesses  a  great  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  sees  so  clearly  what  will  lead 
to  his  interest,  that  it  appears  like  instinct,  or  that 
quality  which  we  choose  to  call  so  in  the  animal 
creation.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  an  excellent 
servant  to  the  King,  who  cannot  bear  him  out  of 
his  sight,  and  Knighton's  health  is  likely  to  suffer 
in  consequence.  Knighton  has  a  great  amount  of 
tact, — only  put  another  person  in  his  place,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  there  a  week!  The  King's  money 
matters  were  never  so  well  managed  before;  he 
never  before  was  so  rich,  and  yet  everybody's 
claims  are  satisfied,  and  every  one  pleased.  I 
believe  a  man  like  Knighton  is  invaluable  to  a 
person  like  the  King,  who  does  not  like  to  be 
troubled  with  business.  Ah,  I  remember  Knighton 
in  very  different  circumstances  to  those  he  now 
enjoys.  When  he  first  came  to  London  as  a 
physician,  he  had,  of  course,  to  go  through  the 
difficulties  common  to  professional  men  before  they 
become  known,  and,  being  a  Devonshire  man,  he 
used  to  come  frequently  to  my  house.  His  wife 
could  paint  landscape  extremely  well,  and  they 
fancied  that  she  could  in  that  way  assist  in  making 
the  pot  boil,  but  I  don't  suppose  they  found  it 
answer  much.  Knighton  used  to  come  to  "me  in 
very  low  spirits,  saying  that  he  would  never  get  on, 
and  that  he  saw  no  chance  whatever  of  being  able 
to  do  so.    •  Yes,  you  will,'  I  used  to  say  to  him ; 
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*  you  are  made  of  the  right  materials,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  persevere.'  *Oh,  but  it's  so 
difficult,'  he  once  said,  'to  live  in  the  meantime.' 
'  You  must  live,'  I  said  to  him,  '  upon  potatoes ; 
they  are  the  cheapest  kind  of  food  ! '  One  evening, 
I  remember,  he  came  to  my  house  as  usual,  and  I 
saw  a  difference  in  him  the  moment  he  entered 
the  room,  and  couldn't  think  what  was  the  cause. 
There  was  a  different  air  about  him  from  what  I 
had  ever  seen.  When  he  sat  down  in  that  arm- 
chair, he  threw  one  of  his  legs  over  its  arm,  to  the 
astonishment  of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  said, 

*  Northcote  !  you  will  not  see  me  so  much  as  you 
have  done!'  I  felt  nettled  at  his  manner  and 
speech,  and  said  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
as  well  if  we  had  never  seen  him  at  all.  I  had 
quite  misunderstood  him,  however,  and  he  explained 
that  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  employed  at 
last,  and  that  he  had  come  to  tell  us,  as  he  thought 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it.  *Oh,  and  so  we 
are ! '  I  said,  '  very  glad  indeed,  but  I  thought  you 
were  tired  of  us  from  what  you  said.'  '  Oh,  quite 
the  contrary,'  he  replied ;  '  I  was  called  in  to  a 
Moll  Raffles  [or  some  such  name] — a  favourite  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley — and  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  I  am  getting  into  notice.'  'To  be 
sure,  you  are,'  I  said ;  '  you  couldn't  have  a  better 
introduction ;  these  creatures  have  vast  influence, 
and  they  are  very  generous  and  often  very  grateful.' 
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**  Well,  Knighton  never  looked  behind  him  again  ; 
he  got  introduction  after  introduction  till  he  became 
physician  to  the  King,  and  was  made  a  baronet,  and 
now,  you  know,  he  is  Privy  Purse,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides  ;  he  has  some  other  lucrative 
office,  I  know,  besides  being  continually  with  the 
King.  He  was  here  the  other  day,  and  when  he 
sat  on  that  sofa,  I  said,  *  Now  let  me  sit  down 
beside  a  man  who  sits  beside  the  King ! '  He  said 
it  might  sound  very  fine,  but  the  office  had  its 
drawbacks ;  it  was  not  so  soft  a  seat  as  some 
people  might  imagine.  And  poor  Lady  Knighton ! 
She  is  an  excellent  and  most  sensible  woman,  but 
she  is  obliged  to  live  the  life  of  a  widow,  owing  to 
her  husband  being  so  occupied  about  the  King ; 
knowing  the  importance  of  his  situation  to  them- 
selves and  family,  she  acquiesces  with  a  good  grace, 
but  she  must  lead  a  sad,  dull  life  for  the  present. 
Knighton  is  a  timid  man ;  he  is  sadly  afraid  of 
being  talked  about,  or  making  enemies  through 
envy.  It  is  said  he  pays  the  newspaper  writers 
not  to  mention  his  name — or  at  least  as  little  as 
possible — in  their  different  papers,  so  that  we  can 
believe  his  seat  is  not  over-soft.  I  once  had  a 
quarrel  with  Knighton,  but  we  soon  became  friends 
again.  The  dispute,  however,  was  an  unpleasant 
affair,  and  had  occurred  over  my  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  was  Knighton  who  brought 
Sir  Walter  to  me   and   asked   me  to  paint  his 
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portrait,  and  he  made  it  a  stipulation  that  the 
picture  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  as  he 
did  not  want  the  King  to  know  anything  about  it. 
He  explained  that  he  wanted  to  supply  himself 
with  objects  of  pleasing  contemplation  in  readiness 
for  the  time  when  he  should  retire  from  Court ;  he 
wanted  to  have  no  gossip  about  what  he  was  doing, 
nor  did  he  want  the  King  to  ask  questions.  I 
represented  Sir  Walter  sitting,  and  introduced 
myself  into  the  picture  as  in  the  act  of  painting 
his  portrait.  Now  I  was  so  pleased  with  my  work 
that  I  painted  a  duplicate  of  it  for  myself,  and  it 
was  this  act  on  my  part  which  caused  my  quarrel 
with  Knighton.  He  was  alarmed  when  he  knew 
of  the  existence  of  this  second  picture,  for  he 
thought  that  the  precautions  he  had  taken  would 
thus  be  frustrated.  '  What  harm  can  this  picture 
do,'  I  said  to  him,  'whilst  it  remains  here  in  my 
house  ?  The  King  will  not  come  here  to  see  it,  I 
can  promise  you ! '  I  was  quite  mortified  at  being 
placed  in  this  position.  '  Good  G — d ! '  I  thought, 
*  this  is  hard  on  me ;  he  would  say  that  I  must  not 
have  the  least  credit,  and  yet  I  have  painted  one 
of  the  best  pictures  I  ever  did  in  my  life.'  More- 
over, I  thought  it  a  great  honour  to  be  on  the 
same  canvas  with  Sir  Walter.  Knighton  continued 
to  insist  upon  the  possession  of  the  duplicate,  but 
it  was  some  time  before  I  submitted  to  him.  I 
gave  way,  however,  at  last,  and  he  paid  me  for  it, 
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and  took  it  away  with  him,  and  thus  became 
possessed  of  both  the  pictures." 

"You  referred  just  now/'  said  Ward,  "to  a 
quaHty  in  animals  which  you  say  people  choose  to 
call  instinct.  Do  you  consider  that  quality  to  be 
anything  but  instinct.?" 

"  What  we  call  instinct  in  animals,"  continued 
Northcote,  "we  call  wisdom  in  man!  We  don't 
like  to  use  the  same  terms  in  both  cases ;  we  don't 
like  to  think  that  we  are  only  at  the  head  of  the 
monkey  tribe.  This  is  mortifying  to  our  pride,  and 
it  was  this  thought  that  was  so  very  galling  to  Dean 
Swift.  He  couldn't  bear  to  think  that  he  belonged 
to  the  monkey  species.  The  monkey  is  our  cousin ; 
at  all  events,  we  have  all  the  tricks,  and  the  mis- 
chief, and  all  the  devilish  activity  of  that  animal, 
only  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  I  say  instinct  is 
wisdom,  whether  you  find  it  in  man  or  animals! 
It  is  wonderful  how  a  dog  will  find  his  master, 
even  in  a  mob,  and  we  have  no  idea  of  the  means 
that  enables  the  animal  to  do  it ;  and  we  also  see 
some  men  achieve  things  in  a  way  which  is  equally 
unaccountable." 

"The  great  difference,"  remarked  Ward,  "be- 
tween man  and  the  other  animals  lies  in  his  very 
superior  mental  power,  as  in  bodily  power  they 
many  of  them  excel  us ! " 

"  But,"  returned  Northcote,  "  we  don't  know 
what  mental  power  they  many  of  them  have  the 
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elephant,  for  instance,  which  has  often  shown  a 
surpassing  degree  of  intelligence.  However,  we 
must  perhaps  allow  that  man  has  more  power  in 
the  mental  respect  than  the  others — for  we  do 
know  he  has  the  power  to  be  worse  than  any  of 
them,  which  is  every  day  proved." 

"  I  hope,"  rejoined  Ward,  "  he  has  the  power  to 
be  a  great  deal  better  too !  " 

"Why,  the  pendulum,"  returned  Northcote, 
"which  swings  the  farthest  in  one  direction,  will 
also  swing  farthest  in  the  other.  But  what  are 
the  pursuits  of  man,  after  all,  but  frivolity?  The 
art  of  painting  itself,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
useful  in  giving  employment  to  the  mind  and  keep- 
ing it  out  of  mischief,  is  a  plaything.  As  far  as 
regards  the  artist  himself,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  a 
child  amusing  itself  with  its  rattle.  No,  no  !  if  I 
had  to  choose  my  state  of  another  existence  in  this 
world,  it  should  not  be  that  of  a  man — I  would  be 
a  lion ! " 

Ward  was  greatly  amused  at  this  eccentric 
expression  of  the  gifted  Northcote,  who,  at  this 
time,  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  He  remained 
silent,  however,  and  a  smile  was  playing  over  his 
features,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
dear  old  painter,  who,  addressing  him  in  the 
quietest  of  tones,  said,  "Why,  I  had  never  known 
virtue  if  I  had  not  known  animals." 

"It  is  painful  to  me,"  said  Northcote,  a  little 
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later,  "  to  think  how  very  cruelly  animals  are 
treated  in  England.  They  had  no  protection 
previous  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  Bill.  It 
is  dreadful  to  see  how  animals  are  treated  in  this 
country,  but  we  are  a  brutal  people !  We  have 
some  exceptions,  however,  and,  I  remember, 
Horace  Walpole  left  a  legacy  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  favourite  dog ;  but  to  do  such  a  thing  here, 
a  man  almost  runs  the  risk  of  being  considered 
excommunicated  or  half-mad.  Animals  are  better 
treated  in  Italy,  where  the  Catholic  religion  inter- 
feres in  their  favour.  Every  year,  on  St.  Anthony's 
Day,  people  in  Rome  take  their  animals  to  a  certain 
place,  where,  in  passing  through  an  archway,  they 
are  blessed  by  the  clergy.  The  Church's  inter- 
ference in  this  respect  is  a  very  good  thing,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  some  persons  don't  see  the  great 
humanity  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  what  a  beneficial 
effect  it  is  calculated  to  have  on  people's  minds 
in  regard  to  the  better  and  more  humane  treatment 
of  animals." 
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William  Pitt,  the  younger,  and  expressed 
himself  in  extraordinary  terms  whenever  that 
great  statesman  was  discussed.  "That  ambitious 
wretch,"  "  that  excrement,  Pitt,"  were  among  the 
epithets  which  he  would  hurl  at  anybody  who 
contradicted,  or  even  doubted,  the  strong  assertions 
that  he  made  against  him. 

James  Ward  was  once  staying,  in  Carlisle,  in 
the  house  of  a  Tory  gentleman,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Pitt  Club,  and  he  had  occasion  to  write 
Northcote  relative  to  some  pictures  which  the 
latter  had  in  the  Carlisle  Exhibition  that  season. 
Having  left  his  watch  upstairs,  Ward  was  without 
the  seal  he  always  made  use  of,  and,  being  in  a 
hurry,  he  used  a  seal  that  was  lying  on  the 
inkstand,  and  which  proved,  after  the  impression 
was  made,  to  be  no  other  than  the  head  of  Pitt. 
He  allowed  it  to  go,  however,  thinking  Northcote 
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would  probably  never  notice  it,  or  if  he  did  would 
think  it  was  meant  as  a  joke.  But  Northcote  did 
notice  it.  "I  always  pay  particular  attention,"  said 
the  painter,  when  he  replied  to  Ward,  "in  the  letters 
I  receive,  to  the  seal  that  has  been  made  use  of, 
fancying  that  it  conveys  a  meaning  not  included  in 
the  letter  itself,  and  was  very  much  astonished  at 
finding  yours  sealed  with  the  head  of  the  Devil.  It 
was  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  whimsical 
selection.  However,  if  I  am  mistaken,  and  it  should 
prove  to  be  the  head  of  any  other  flaming  personage, 
I  ask  his  pardon." 

When  Ward  returned  to  London,  the  matter  had 
not  been  forgotten  by  Northcote,  who  said  that  if 
he  had  not  known  him  so  intimately,  he  should 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  using  of  the 
Pitt  seal  had  been  intended  as  an  insult. 

Northcote's  antipathy  to  the  statesman,  however, 
caused  him  to  express  himself  upon  one  occasion, 
when  in  the  company  of  persons  unknown  to  him, 
far  too  strongly ;  and  he  related  the  unpleasant 
incident  to  Ward,  asking  him  to  take  it  as  a 
warning  to  himself  if  he  should  ever  feel  tempted 
to  make  reference  to  any  one  in  terms  of  bitter- 
ness or  extravagance. 

"  John  Jackson  was  patronised,"  said  Northcote, 
"  for  many  years  by  Earl  Mulgrave,  who  frequently 
went  to  his  house  to  see  what  he  was  about. 
Jackson  had  a  great  fancy  to  paint  my  portrait, 
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and  I  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  went  to  his  house 
to  give  him  the  requisite  sittings.  Whilst  this  was 
going  on,  Jackson  was  careful  not  to  show  this 
portrait  to  Earl  Mulgrave ;  from  some  conversation 
with  his  lordship,  he  found  that  he  did  not  like  me. 
One  day,  however,  the  street  door  being  open.  Lord 
Mulgrave  walked  into  the  painting-room  without 
any  warning,  and  Jackson  was  unable  to  turn  my 
portrait  to  the  wall,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  His 
lordship  instantly  cast  his  eye  on  it,  and  knew  it  too. 
He  cried  out,  in  an  angry  tone,  *  What's  that  ?  what's 
that?  Let  me  never  see  that  again!  Thafs  the 
man  who  spits  in  people's  faces  when  they  are  dying  ! ' 

"Jackson,  though  exceedingly  surprised,  did  not 
venture  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  but  went  quietly 
and  turned  the  picture  round  with  its  face  to  the 
wall.  He  could  not  be  satisfied,  however,  and 
felt  sure  there  must  be  some  great  misrepresenta- 
tion or  mistake,  for  he  was  sure  that  I,  his  old 
friend,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  guilty 
of  such  an  outrage.  At  last,  he  ventured  to  ask 
me  if  I  knew  what  Lord  Mulgrave  could  mean 
by  such  an  expression  as  he  had  used.  I  told 
him  I  knew  no  more  than  he  did,  for  I  could 
assure  him  I  had  never  done  anything  of  the  kind. 
Jackson  said  he  could  easily  understand  that,  and 
it  was  quite  unnecessary,  he  said,  for  me  to  make 
such  an  assertion.  However,  I  couldn't  be  quite 
easy,  and  I  cast  about  in  my  mind  for  something 
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I  might  possibly  have  said  that  could  have  given 
rise  to  such  a  scandalous  imputation.  Ah,  at  length, 
what  had  given  rise  to  it  flashed  upon  me  all  at 
once !  I  remembered,  that  I  was  at  a  public 
dinner  in  the  City  a  day  or  two  after  the  death 
of  Pitt.  Of  course,  every  one  was  talking  about 
his  death,  and  I  was  determined  to  hold  my  tongue, 
for  I  couldn't  trust  myself  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
This  I  managed  to  do  for  some  time,  till  at  last 
an  affected  young  fool  who  sat  next  me  began  to 
talk  and  palaver  about  Pitt.  *  Oh,'  said  he,  among 
other  things,  'what  a  stupendous,  magnificent,  and 
sublime  sight  it  would  be  to  see  such  a  patriot 
die  ! '  Still,  I  made  no  answer.  At  last,  he  turned 
round  to  me,  and  said,  '  Now,  wouldn't  you  have 
thought  so  ? '  I  answered  in  a  great  pet,  I  re- 
member, '  JVo,  I  could  have  spit  in  his  face!'  He 
had  made  me  so  mad  with  his  silly  nonsense,  that 
I  was  simply  determined  to  be  as  contradictory  as 
possible.  Now  this  remark  of  mine  had  been  re- 
ported till  at  last  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Lord !  I  am  such  a  fool !  I  speak  so 
very  much  from  passion.  How  careful  we  should 
be  in  what  we  say,  and  especially  when  we  are 
in  a  public  place  and  among  strangers !  Now  Pitt 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  genius,  but  it  was  on  that 
account  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  a  Prime  Minister, 
for  genius  is  always  accompanied  by  ambition. 
He  sacrificed  everything,  I  believe,  to  his  boundless 
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ambition.  Lord !  I  used  to  doubt  with  myself  whether 
he  was  not  the  Devil  in  human  shape,  so  great  a 
horror  had  I  of  his  measures — and  yet  I  saw  his 
great  ability.  Gahagan/  the  sculptor,  had  a  bust 
of  him  in  the  Exhibition  one  year,  and  I  well 
remember  Opie  coming  up  to  me  and  asking  if 
I  had  seen  it,  saying,  'You  ought  to  see  that 
bust,  it's  too  good  a  thing  to  be  missed ! '  I  asked 
him  what  it  was  like.  '  Like ! '  exclaimed  Opie  ; 
'  why,  were  all  the  devils  in  hell  stewed  down,  and 
the  essence  taken,  they  would  not  make  anything 
half  so  horrid  as  this  bust ! '  On  going  down  to 
see  it,  I  found  Opie's  account  of  it  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated. I  saw  Gahagan  himself  afterwards,  and 
said  to  him,  *  You  have  done  a  mighty  work  ;  you 
have  done  a  bust  of  Pitt  that  turns  all  Michael 
Angelo's  devils  into  milk-and-water,  indeed  Michael 
Angelo  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  able  to  imagine 
anything  half  so  horrid ! '  Gahagan  seemed  alarmed 
and  said,  *  I  do  assure  you  I  took  nothing  but  what 
I  saw.  Whilst  he  was  sitting  to  me  I  certainly  was 
struck  with  his  look,  and  I  did  actually  think  he 
looked  like  a  devil  smiling  at  the  miseries  of  mankind.' 
'  But  did  the  lip  turn  up  so  ? '  I  remarked,  '  and 
show  one  of  his  teeth  ? — for  this  gives  it  a  dreadful 
look ! '    '  Yes,  certainly  it  did  ! '  replied  Gahagan. 

^  Sebastian  Gahagan  was  for  some  years  an  assistant  of  Joseph 
Nollekens,  R.A.,  the  famous  sculptor.  The  figures  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
in  the  front  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent's 
statue  in  Portland  Place,  also  in  the  metropolis,  were  executed  by  him. 
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I  mentioned  Michael  Angelo  just  now,  which 
reminds  me  that  some  Httle  time  ago  there  was 
exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  by  Mr.  Day,  a  cast  from 
the  famous  figure  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  tomb 
of  Julius  II.  ;  it  was  the  figure  in  Roman  armour 
with  the  head  leaning  on  the  hand.  The  cast  is 
finer  than  you  can  have  any  conception  of ;  I  never 
saw  anything  in  sculpture  before  so  life-like ;  it 
may  indeed  be  called  living  stone.  It  would  almost 
frighten  me  to  be  left  in  the  room  alone  with  it, 
whereas  the  Belvedere  Apollo  would  have  no  more 
effect  on  me  in  that  respect  than  a  log  of  wood. 
Oh !  it's  a  mighty  work — filled  with  mind.  Miss 
Reynolds'  observation  on  her  brother's  painting, 
'  What  an  employment  for  a  man,  to  be  painting 
ribbons,  and  lace,  and  gauze  all  day ! '  would  not 
apply  to  this  figure,  for  the  study  of  such  works 
is  certainly  manly  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Yes ! 
'tis  man's  work  with  a  vengeance.  Michael  Angelo 
appears  to  have  devoted  all  his  attention  to  this 
high  quality,  this  vivid  appearance  of  life,  for 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  are  not  even  polished  away, 
which  shows  how  little  he  cared  for  anything  else. 
I  remember  Sir  Joshua's  asking  me  if  I  did  not 
think  Michael  Angelo's  statues  finer  than  the  antique, 
when  I  shook  my  head  by  way  of  dissent,  and  Sir 
Joshua  said,  '  Well,  well,  you  have  the  world  on  your 
side.'  However,  I  should  now  have  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  with  him.    Sir  Joshua  was  himself  con- 
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tinually  struggling  to  give  this  living  appearance, 
this  momentary  look  to  his  portraits  and  other 
works,  and  it  was  this  that  made  them  so  captivating. 
Oh !  of  what  vast  importance  is  mind ! — it  is  the 
want  of  it  which  is  the  great  drawback  in  the  present 
Exhibition ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  powerful  execu- 
tion amongst  us,  but  mind  is  wanting.  An  artist 
brought  me  a  book  of  prints  after  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Danish  sculptor,  the  other  day,  and  he  thought 
they  would  delight  me,  whereas  I  could  scarcely 
bear  to  look  at  them.  They  are  exactly  the  Venuses 
and  Herculeses  we  are  so  harassed  with  in  the 
antique,  and  without  one  original  idea  in  them.  If 
we  want  such  things,  we  can  go  to  a  better  shop — 
we  can  go  to  the  antique  itself!  Now,  Bernini  and 
Fiamingo  had  immense  originality,  whatever  their 
merits  might  have  been  in  other  respects,  and  it  is 
this  quality  that  has  done  so  much  for  our  own 
sculptor,  Chantrey." 

James  Ward,  having  decided  to  visit  Paris  for 
a  few  weeks'  stay,  with  the  special  intention  of 
studying  in  the  Louvre,  now  explained  his  plans  to 
his  friend,  and  asked  him  for  advice  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  a  beneficial  thing,"  said  Northcote,  "to  visit 
other  countries,  for  it  enlarges  the  mind.  You  will  find 
Paris  a  beautiful  city  ;  and,  then,  the  gentle  manners 
and  the  civility  of  the  lower  orders  are  such  that  you 
will  fancy  yourself  in  Paradise ;  they  are  greatly 
before  us  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others." 
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"  I  thought  we  were  superior  to  them  in  almost 
every  other  respect !  "  exclaimed  Ward. 

"In  all  that  wealth  can  purchase,  we  are  superior 
to  them,  undoubtedly ;  we  have  superior  accom- 
modations generally,  but  in  those  things  which 
wealth  cannot  purchase,  you  will  find  them  superior 
to  us  in  most  respects ;  but  we  shall  see,  when 
you  return  here,  whether  you  are  of  my  opinion 
or  not ! " 

'*  My  chief  object  in  going,"  observed  Ward,  *'  is, 
of  course,  to  study  from  the  works  in  the  Louvre  : 
will  my  visit  be  of  sufficient  service  to  me  as  an 
artist  to  counterbalance  the  expense  ?  " 

"It  unquestionably  will,  if  you  know  exactly  what 
you  want ;  but  if  you  merely  go  there  to  copy,  with- 
out any  particular  object  in  view,  I  cannot  say  it 
will  be  of  much  service  to  you.  Now,  when  I  was 
in  Rome  I  did  not  copy  much ;  it  was  only  some 
few  things  that  I  particularly  wished  to  have  before 
my  eyes  as  long  as  I  lived  that  I  copied.  And  I 
didn't  confine  my  attention  to  those  celebrated 
pictures  which  are  so  well  known  to  every  one,  but 
I  hunted  about  in  little  obscure  churches,  and  places 
where  no  one  else  thought  of  going,  and  I  did 
many  beautiful  things  that  I  made  sketches  and 
memorandums  of,  and  which  I  have  since  made  great 
use  of ;  for  not  being  known  to  others,  they  became 
my  own  property  exclusively.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  knew  what  I  wanted,  and  that  was  no  small  matter. 
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I  have  introduced  into  my  own  pictures  many  a 
thing  from  the  collection  I  then  made." 

"  Why,  that  is  plagiarism  ! "  exclaimed  Ward. 

"  If  you  can  find  anything  and  turn  it  to  a  better 
account,"  continued  Northcote,  "it  becomes  your 
own  property ;  you  have  proved  your  right  to  it : 
or,  if  you  turn  it  to  a  different  purpose  from  what  it 
is  applied  to  in  the  original,  and  it  answers  well, 
it  then  becomes  your  own  also.  Now,  when  you 
cannot  do  this,  or  rather  either  of  these,  it  is  stealing, 
and  then  only ! " 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  remarked  Ward,  "for 
if  you  take  an  attitude  from  Titian,  say,  and  turn 
it  to  a  better  account  than  he  did,  or  to  a  different 
account,  it  is  no  longer  Titian's,  but  your  own ! " 

"Certainly!"  rejoined  Northcote;  "you  know 
what  Sir  Joshua  says  on  this  subject  in  one  of  his 
discourses  when  speaking  of  Raphael,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  struck  with  it  as  most  acute 
reasoning,  though  my  mind  has  never  been  quite 
satisfied." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  prepared  for  you  and  cannot 
exactly  give  my  reasons ;  but  if  I  took  a  man's 
hat  off  his  head,  no  judge  or  jury  would  say  I 
had  a  right  to  it,  even  though  I  might  make  a 
better  use  of  it  than  the  owner  had  done ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Northcote  ;  "  but  that's  an 
affair  of  property,  you   know !    That  is  quite  a 
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different  thing.  In  the  case  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  you  don't  run  away  with  the  picture  itself ;  you 
only  copy  a  thought  from  it,  and  if  you  add  to  it, 
or  turn  it  to  a  different  purpose,  it  becomes  an 
original  thought,  and  is  consequently  your  own  to 
all  intents  and  purposes." 

Northcote  now  produced  a  book  containing  the 
studies  to  which  he  had  been  referring. 

"Some  of  them,"  records  Ward,  ''were  finished 
copies  in  water-colours;  they  were,  most  of  them, 
extremely  beautiful,  and  captivating  to  a  high 
degree.  I  saw  that  this  sagacious  old  man  had 
also  been  a  sagacious  young  man,  and  that,  instead 
of  running  in  the  hackneyed  track  of  the  travelling 
artist,  he  had  thought  for  himself  profoundly,  and 
had  acted  accordingly."  .  .  . 

Ward  was  absent  in  Paris  for  three  months. 
Upon  returning  to  London  he  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  Northcote's,  and  showing  the  famous 
painter  the  studies  that  he  had  made  in  the 
Louvre.  These  studies  were  very  small  oil- 
sketches,  many  of  them  from  Titian's  portraits, 
and  two  of  them  from  pictures  by  Cuyp. 

Northcote  examined  with  great  interest  the 
sketches  from  Titian,  and  said  they  would  be  most 
valuable  to  Ward  in  the  work  which  he  had  to 
do.  He  then  looked  at  the  sketches  from  Cuyp, 
and  said,  "  What  did  you  do  these  for  ?  " 

"They  had  a  beautiful  tone  of  colour,"  replied 
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Ward,  "  and  Wilkie  stood  over  me  whilst  I  was 
busy  with  one  of  them  ;  he  told  me  to  be  very- 
careful  in  getting  the  true  effect  in  regard  to  light 
and  shade  and  colour,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
great  favourite  with  him." 

"  Oh !  but  there  is  no  elevation  of  mind  in 
these ! "  exclaimed  Northcote,  handing  back  to 
Ward  the  sketches  from  Cuyp.  "  Let  us  look  at 
one  of  those  of  Titian's  again  ! " 

He  then  looked  attentively  at  one  of  the  sketches 
from  Titian ;  it  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  attired 
in  a  black  dress,  with  one  arm  a  kimbo,  and  the 
other  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"What  solemn  grandeur  is  here!"  said  North- 
cote. "Lord,  what  a  look!  And  yet  it  is  so 
simple  that  there  appears  to  be  no  art  in  it.  Ay, 
ay,  Titian  was  a  mighty  man  !  " 

"  The  expression  of  the  eyes  in  that  portrait," 
said  Ward,  "  was  so  penetrating  that  I  felt  in  some 
degree  ashamed  in  looking  at  it,  as  if  I  had  been 
staring  in  the  face  of  a  living  person.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  was  painting  the  portraits  of  the 
King  (Charles  X.)  and  the  Dauphin  at  the  Palace 
of  Saint  Cloud,  came  to  the  Louvre  somewhat 
frequently  whilst  I  was  there,  and  that  was  the 
only  picture  he  noticed,  walking  directly  to  it 
when  he  came  in,  and  then  walking  directly  out 
again  when  he  left  this  portrait." 

"  How  odd  that  is  ! "  said  Northcote.    "  Why,  his 
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things  have  not  the  sHghest  trace  of  the  quality 
that  distinguishes  this  portrait,  either  in  the 
mental  part  or  character,  or  in  the  mode  of 
execution.  He  must,  I  think,  have  been  acting  a 
part,  for  if  he  really  felt  so  strongly,  some  little  would 
come  out  in  his  own  pictures ;  he  couldn't  keep  it  in 
if  he  wished.  No,  no.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  this 
{referring  to  the  original)  is  a  hitch  beyond  you  ! " 

I  was  painting,"  said  Ward,  "in  the  Louvre 
one  day,  when  an  elderly  lady  looked  over  what  I 
was  doing,  and  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  she  entered  into  conversation  with  me. 
She  asked  me  if  I  knew  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
I  answered,  I  did,  and  added  that  he  was  in  Paris 
at  present.  'Oh,  where?'  she  asked;  'for  I  want 
above  all  things  to  see  him.'  '  He  is  at  the  Palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  painting  the  King  and  the  Dauphin.' 

*  Oh  ! '  she  said,  '  but  one  cannot  go  to  him  there,  

and  yet,  I  must  see  him,  for  he  has  had  a  portrait 
in  hand  for  me  for  upwards  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  time 
I  should  have  it.'  'Is  it  a  portrait  of  yourself, 
madam?'  I  asked.  'Oh,  no,'  she  said;  'but  it  is 
that  of  a  dear  friend,  who  died  six  years  ago.  The 
head  is  finished,  I  believe.  I  have  gone  to  Sir 
Thomas's  house  again  and  again,  and  teased  him 
with  letters  till  I  was  tired,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and, 
latterly,  I  could  not  even  see  the  picture  when  I 
went,  for  it  was  put  beyond  a  mass  of  others,  and 
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could  not  be  got  at.  However,  one  day  not  many- 
weeks  ago,  I  went  to  the  house,  determined  that  I 
would  not  leave  till  I  had  seen  the  portrait.  Sir 
Thomas  was  engaged,  as  usual,  and  sent  out  many 
apologies  by  his  servant,  requesting  that  I  would 
call  again,  as  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to 
hunt  out  the  picture  at  that  moment.  Well,  well, 
I  said,  looking  round  the  room,  there  seem  to  be 
pretty  good  accommodations  in  this  house.  Tell 
your  master  that  I  will  take  up  my  abode  here  until 
he  can  find  my  picture,  for  I  am  determined  not  to 
go  away  till  I  have  seen  it'  *  And  did  you  succeed, 
madam  ? '  I  asked.  '  Oh,  yes  ! '  she  said  ;  '  they 
were  not  long  in  finding  it  when  they  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  must  either  do  so  or  have 
a  lodger.  But  when  I  shall  get  the  picture  home, 
I  know  not,  for  Sir  Thomas  promises  anything  ! '  " 

"  Now,  how  disgraceful  this  is  !  "  said  Northcote  ; 
'*  it's  enough  to  put  the  whole  nation  out  of  love 
with  painters,  and  with  the  art  itself.  It's  shocking, 
and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lawrence  got  half  the 
pay  the  first  sitting.  I  myself  have  heard  of  people 
threatening  to  go  to  law  with  him  for  doing  this, 
and  yet  he  goes  on  commencing  new  portraits,  and 
taking  the  half  pay  as  usual.  Thank  God,  I  am 
not  in  that  situation  !  people  can't  say  I  ever  did 
that,  whatever  they  may  say  of  me.  My  friends 
sometimes  speak  to  me  in  praise  of  the  ability  and 
popularity  of  Lawrence,  but  I  sometimes  lose  my 
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patience  with  them,  for  ahhough  I  will  acknowledge 
that  he  possesses  certain  qualities,  I  consider  him 
as  a  sort  of  man-milliner  painter — a  meteor  of  fashion 
— and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  posterity  will  estimate 
him  much  as  I  do  now.  I  once  had  a  some- 
what peculiar  illustration  of  this  popularity  of  Law- 
rence. Some  years  ago  I  painted  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel — a  very  sensible  and  worthy  man, 
and  quite  devoid  of  that  upstart  swagger  that  I 
hate  so  much.  One  day  this  very  portrait  of  Peel 
was  brought  back  to  my  house  for  the  purpose  of 
either  having  a  duplicate  made  from  it,  or  being 
varnished,  and  my  servant,  upon  presenting  it  to 
me,  said  he  was  ordered  to  request  that  the  picture 
should  be  taken  great  care  of,  'as  the  family 
thought  almost  as  much  of  it  as  if  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  himself  had  painted  it.'  Such  a  message 
as  that  offended  my  feelings.  '  Ah  ! '  I  said  to  my 
servant,  '  you  may  tell  them  I  shall  be  sure  to  take 
care  of  the  picture ;  but  not  because  they  think  it 
almost  as  good  as  a  '  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,'  for  I 
don't  thank  them  for  that  compliment;  but  I  will 
take  care  of  it,  say,  because  I  think  it  a  great  deal 
better,  and  because — I  painted  it  myself! '  " 

"When  Lawrence,"  said  Ward,  "painted  the 
portrait  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  showed  it  to 
Constable,  who  described  it  to  me.  The  King 
was  represented  as  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  his  arms 
thrown  over  the  back  of  it.     Constable  told  me 
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that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  laughter  when  Lawrence  was  showing  him 
the  picture,  as  the  attitude  had  such  a  blustering 
pomposity  about  it." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Northcote,  "then  he  copied 
it  from  Sir  Joshua's  Sir  William  Hamilton !  But 
how  deceptive  this  mode  of  copying  attitudes  is, 
for  they  frequently  come  out  the  direct  contrast  of 
what  is  intended,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  portrait  you  mention.  Now,  Sir  Joshua 
always  let  nature  give  the  hint,  and  then  he  gener- 
ally followed  it  up  successfully;  thus  in  the  case 
of  Master  Crewe — a  fat,  bluff-looking  boy — he  re- 
presented him  as  a  young  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Lawrence  frequently  paints  in  a  little  manner, 
which  is  a  critique  that  would  have  annihilated 
Sir  Joshua  had  he  found  it  made  with  any  degree 
of  justice  on  his  pictures.  Lawrence  has  been 
trying  at  Sir  Joshua's  playfulness  in  his  whole-length 
of  Lady  Jersey,  but  it  doesn't  do !  In  the  one  case 
it  was  the  result  of  feeling;  in  the  other  it  is  no 
more  than  mimicry,  like  the  clown  attempting  to 
imitate  the  agility  of  the  harlequin.  I  have  seen 
a  whole-length  portrait  by  Lawrence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  has  introduced  part  of 
a  clumsy  picture-frame  in  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  background ; — as  a  whole,  it  is  very  poor,  and 
it  is  the  engraver's  laughing-stock.  No  !  Lawrence 
cannot  paint  whole-lengths;  they  are  beyond  his 
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power,  though  he  does  many  things  so  well.  His 
bits  of  light  in  the  corners  of  his  pictures  are 
wrong,  as  they  injure  the  effects  of  his  heads ;  they 
are  not  nature.  Whatever  part  of  nature  you  take, 
it  always  comes  right.  Sir  Joshua  would  have 
called  the  portrait  with  the  bit  of  picture-frame 
sticking  in  the  corner  *  a  boy's  work.'  Lawrence's 
heads  want  roundness  as  well,  for  the  back  part  of 
the  head  is  almost  as  near  as  the  nose ;  they  seem 
done  too  much  by  piecemeal,  there's  no  greatness 
of  style  in  them.  Now,  Sir  Joshua,  whatever  his 
defects  might  be,  was  far  beyond  Lawrence  in  this 
respect,  and  also  in  originality  and  invention  out 
of  sight :  Sir  Joshua  was  always  surprising  one  with 
novelties,  whereas  Lawrence  never  does  it.  I  think 
Lawrence's  defect  lies  chiefly  in  the  mental  part 
of  his  work — he  lacks  mind — for  his  execution  is 
clever;  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  habit  of 
making  drawings  has  been  of  great  use  to  him,  for 
his  executive  power  is  really  so  great.  Sir  Joshua 
made  few  drawings,  but  I  have  one  by  him  in  my 
possession  that  is  very  fine.  Lawrence's  ladies 
are  certainly  very  beautiful,  especially  two  which 
he  showed  me  the  other  day,  as  well  as  some 
drawings  of  ladies,  which  were  still  more  beautiful 
and  most  exquisitely  executed.  What  a  mistake, 
by  the  way,  was  that  which  he  made  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition !     He   placed    Prince   Esterhazy,  the 
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Austrian  Ambassador,  on  his  right  hand,  probably 
by  way  of  showing  him  respect  in  return  for 
civiHties  received  from  the  Prince  when  abroad. 
This  gave  umbrage  to  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
for,  having  been  longer  in  this  country,  he  should 
have  taken  precedence,  according  to  a  rule  of 
etiquette  established  among  the  foreign  Ministers 
themselves  to  avoid  disputes.  Prince  Esterhazy 
had,  in  consequence,  to  change  his  seat,  as  it  was 
found,  after  a  great  consultation,  that  there  was 
no  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  At  the  Academy 
dinner,  the  Ambassadors  formerly  used  to  be  placed 
at  a  table  by  themselves,  but  subsequently  they 
requested  to  be  intermixed  with  the  company,  and 
quite  right  too,  for  what  society  can  there  be 
between  a  set  of  men  who  are  placed  as  spies  on 
each  other.-*  The  unpleasant  incident  arose  from 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
He  ought  to  have  recollected  that  he  was  only  in 
the  chair  as  the  representative  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  therefore  had  no  power  in  that 
place  to  confer  favours  on  his  own  friends.  A 
Bishop  of  Exeter  once  went  to  Plymouth,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  town  at  that  time  was  doubtful 
whether  he  should  not  give  up  his  seat  to  him ; 
this  was  a  great  mistake,  for  the  mayor,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Royalty,  could  not  give  up  his  seat  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family." 
"  I  was  recently  introduced,"  observed  Ward,  "to 
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Sir  William  Beechey,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  my  not  finding  him  the  fine  gentleman  I  had 
expected  in  a  '  Sir  William. '  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Northcote,  laughing;  "he  is  not 
that,  certainly.  His  manners  are  coarse,  but  I  have 
always  considered  Beechey  to  be  a  very  honest  man, 
and  he  is  a  very  good-natured  man,  too.  He  has 
fought  his  way  in  the  world  exceedingly  well,  and 
brought  up  a  family  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to 
himself;  but  having  risen  from  a  low  station — I 
don't  know  if  he  was  not  a  house-painter  at  first — 
he  is  not  very  polished.  He  amused  the  Royal 
Family,  when  painting  their  portraits,  by  his  total 
ignorance  of  Court  etiquette  ;  they  were  every  hour 
amused  with  his  blunders  in  that  respect,  which 
seemed,  however,  to  give  him  no  concern ;  he  was 
so  totally  concerned  with  what  he  was  about,  that 
he  seemed  to  think  such  things  of  no  moment 
whatever.  When  Queen  Charlotte  was  sitting  to 
him,  he  entertained  the  Court  ladies  by  the  homely 
way  in  which  he  conversed.  One  day,  after  the 
Queen  had  sat  very  still,  and  Beechey  had  been 
working  hard  for  a  long  time,  she  said,  '  Now, 
Mr.  Beechey,  we  will  rest  a  little ! '  and,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  she  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
Beechey,  upon  seeing  the  box,  exclaimed,  *  God 
bless  your  Majesty !  I  have  been  dying  for  a  pinch 
this  last  hour ! '  and  took  a  good  pinch  from  the  box 
at  once,  without  the  least  ceremony." 
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"I  myself  can  also  tell  you,"  said  Ward,  "a 
story  with   regard  to   the   free-and-easy  manner 
that  Beechey  adopted  in  the  presence  of  Royalty. 
The  King-  was  once  sitting  to  him,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  Sir  Joshua,  whom  Beechey 
much  adored.    The  King,  in  his  hurried  manner, 
shouted  out,  *  I  don't  like  that  Reynolds !    I  don't 
like  Reynolds!'    *  Oh  !  why,  your  Majesty   '  re- 
sponded Beechey.     'Because,'  the  King  replied, 
'  he  paints  red  trees  !  paints  red  trees  ! '  Beechey 
did  his  best  to  assure  his  Royal  sitter  that  some 
kinds  of  trees  turn  very  red  indeed  in  the  autumn. 
'  No!  never  red,  never  redV  ejaculated  his  Majesty, 
hastily,  and  Beechey  made  no  reply.    But,  taking 
his  quiet  walk  in  the  evening  through  the  park, 
Beechey  discovered  a  branch  that  was  almost  as 
red  as  vermilion.    He  brought  back  with  him  a 
cutting  from  the  branch,  and  laid  it  down  in  the 
painting-room,  and  then  retired  in  the  hope  that 
early  on  the  morrow  his  Majesty  would  be  con- 
vinced  that   his  favourite  Sir  Joshua   had  done 
nothing  but  what  Nature  had  authorised  him  to 
do.    Upon  entering  the  painting-room  the  following 
morning,  the  eyes  of  the  King  immediately  rested 
on  the  red  branch  lying  there  on  the  table.  He 
turned,  however,  upon  Beechey  such  a   look  of 
displeasure  that  the  painter  was  afraid  to  utter, 
either  then  or  afterwards,  another  word  about  it." 
"Oh!  this  is  extremely  likely,"  said  Northcote, 
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"though  I  never  heard  the  anecdote  before.  You 
must  not  hold  arguments  with  Royahy,  nor  attempt 
to  convince  them  that  they  have  been  wrong ; 
this  will  never  do ;  they  must  always  be  in  the 
right,  whatever  they  choose  to  say !  Beechey  was 
knighted,  of  course,  because  he  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  King  and  Queen,  but  I  don't  consider 
him  a  fine  painter.  He  sometimes  does  some  very 
pretty  things,  but  his  general  style  is  wishy-washy 
and  feeble.  To  be  sure,  his  ladies'  portraits  are 
very  prettily  coloured,  and  have  a  rather  evanescent 
look,  which  prevents  them  from  appearing  coarse 
and  vulgar ; — there  are  pictures  in  the  world  I  like 
much  worse  than  Beechey 's  ! 

"  Benjamin  West  would  certainly  have  received  a 
knighthood,  but  being  a  Quaker  he  could  not  accept 
the  honour.  I  have  always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing grand  in  his  position  on  that  account,  for  he 
was  thus  placed  in  a  position  above  receiving  honours 
or  titles,  even  from  the  King.  Now  West  was  happy 
in  possessing  his  own  good  opinion ;  he  used  to  call 
me  Caravaggio,^  and  thought  himself  Raphael !  But 
I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  was  Carlo  Maratti,  and  made 
up  of  the  sweepings  of  the  Italian  schools.  West 
was  a  learned  painter,  for  he  knew  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  art  from  the  beginning ;  he  was  exactly 
what  is  called  'the  schools'  in  painting,  for  he  did 

^  Northcote  was  supposed  to  have  borrowed  his  Hght  and  shade 
largely  from  Caravaggio. 
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everything  by  rule,  and  could  give  you  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  touch  he  put  on  the  canvas.  He 
was  on  that  account  the  best  possible  teacher,  be- 
cause he  could  tell  why  and  wherefore  everything 
was  to  be  done.  But  though  he  had  little  or  no 
originality,  he  managed  nevertheless  to  make  up  his 
nest  exceedingly  well.  He  was  an  American  royalist, 
which  was  one  great  reason,  I  believe,  why  he  was 
all  along  such  a  mighty  favourite  with  the  King 
(George  HI.).  When  he  went  to  Rome  to  study, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  old  Cardinal  Albani,  who 
was  blind,  and  who,  upon  being  told  that  he  was 
from  America,  fancied  he  must  be  an  aboriginal 
Indian,  and  consequently  a  savage,  for  he  asked  if 
he  spoke  any  language.  Upon  being  told  that  West 
spoke  English,  the  blind  old  Cardinal  was  greatly 
pleased,  and,  calling  upon  him  to  approach  near  to 
him,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  features,  and 
exclaimed,  in  Latin,  '  Ah,  fair  young  man !  hand- 
some fellow ! ' 

"West  used  to  tell  an  interesting  anecdote  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  relate  to  you.  He  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  old  King  to  paint  a  series 
of  Scripture  subjects,  and  a  certain  day  was  ap- 
pointed upon  which  he  was  to  take  his  sketches 
for  these  pictures  to  the  King  for  his  inspection. 
He  accordingly  went  down  with  them  one  day  to 
the  Palace,  but  he  was  a  good  deal  startled,  upon 
being  shown  into  a  room  there,  to  find  it  filled 
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with  bishops,  who  had  been  specially  sent  for — 
he  soon  discovered — to  attend  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  King,  who  was  very  punctual,  soon 
came  into  the  room  in  his  usual  hurried  manner. 
He  commanded  West  to  explain  to  the  bishops  his 
intentions  in  those  sketches,  and  his  various  reasons 
for  them — a  thing  that  West  was  mighty  capable  of 
doing,  for  he  was  fond  of  talking.  The  King  kept 
smiling  whilst  the  painter  was  speaking,  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  said,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  'You  see 
how  well  he  understands  these  things,  for  whilst  you 
bishops  have  been  spending  your  time  amongst 
heathen  fables,  he  has  been  studying  his  Bible ! ' 
Now  West,  having  been  brought  up  a  Quaker, 
knew  nothing  of  heathen  mythology ;  if  indeed  he 
knew  anything  at  all  of  it,  he  had  to  learn  it  after 
he  became  a  painter.  I  could  never  bear  the 
heathen  mythology!  I  was  never  able  to  get 
through  Pope's  Homer.  I  have  always  looked 
upon  their  Jupiter  as  nothing  but  an  abominable 
blackguard,  stained  with  every  vice  and  crime  that 
can  well  be  imagined ;  and,  indeed,  I  look  upon  all 
the  heathen  deities  as  a  pack  of  wretches  that 
would  not  be  endured  in  any  civilised  society.  I 
suppose  one  cause  of  my  strong  disrelish  for  them 
was  my  never  having  been  accustomed  in  my  youth 
to  read  anything  of  the  kind,  for  I  was  brought  up 
in  Cromwellian  strictness ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
we  owe  much  of  our  likes  and  dislikes  in  after-life 
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to  early  associations.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason 
why  men  who  have  had  what  they  call  a  classical 
education,  feel  so  differently  in  this  respect  from 
what  I  do.  Early  influences  and  associations  cling 
to  us  to  the  end.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  seaport 
town,  and  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  was  spent 
there ; — the  waving  of  a  flag,  or  the  beating  of  the 
sea,  or  similar  effects,  are  still  among  the  most 
delightful  things  to  me.".  .  . 

"Early  in  1815,"  observed  Ward,  "I  used  to 
see  advertisements  in  different  parts  of  London, 
announcing  that  the  portrait  of  Bonaparte  on  horse- 
back, which  you  yourself  had  painted,  was  to  be 
seen  in  a  certain  room — '  Bonaparte  with  his  head 
downwards,'  the  advertisement  said — and  the  charge 
for  admission  to  the  exhibition  was  a  shilling.  Some 
time  before,  I  had  seen  the  selfsame  portrait  at  an 
auction  room,  and  had  been  greatly  struck  with  it ; 
but  if  it  had  been  the  finest  portrait  by  Titian,  no 
one  would  have  dared  to  purchase  it  at  that  period, 
for  fear  of  being  called  a  traitor  to  his  country." 

"  I  suppose    fancies  he  can  make  a  few 

shillings,"  said  Northcote,  "  by  exhibiting  this  por- 
trait. It  is  a  piece  of  foolery  on  his  part.  If  he 
can  make  anything  out  of  it,  I  have  no  objection, 
as  it  does  not  affect  my  reputation  as  a  painter." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Ward,  "  to  think  of  anyone 
paying  a  shilling  to  see  a  picture  turned  upside 
down  is  beyond  my  comprehension  I  " 
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"  Oh  !  the  Enghsh,"  continued  Northcote,  "  have 
done  many  things  as  fooHsh  as  that;  we  can  play 
the  fool  excellently  well  when  we  are  in  the  humour : 
'tis  our  bigotry  that  causes  all  this,  and  we  are 
encouraged  in  it  to  the  utmost  by  interested  persons. 
My  portrait  of  Bonaparte  has  been  sadly  kicked 
about  since  I  painted  it !  " 

"But  I  wonder,"  observed  Ward,  "you  should 
have  painted  it  at  all ! " 

"  Oh,  but  I  thought  so  highly  of  him  at  that  time, 
that  I  painted  him  as  if  I  had  been  painting  a  god  ; 
he  was  so  handsome,  too  (and  that  was  no  small 
matter  with  me),  before  he  grew  so  fat.  His  face 
was  almost  perfectly  handsome  at  one  time,  though 
his  chin  was  the  least  perfect  part  of  it.  He  was  a 
person  of  great  abilities,  and  might  have  done  great 
things  for  the  French  nation.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  do  so,  but  when  he  stuck  the  crown  on 
his  head,  then  I  had  done  with  him,  then  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  selfish  creature,  as  bad  as  those  he 
was  fighting  against :  I  saw  that  there  was  no  good 
going  to  come  of  him.  ...  He  was  always  very  firm, 
and  accustomed  to  be  obeyed.  When  about  to  set 
out  once  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  he  visited  the 
Louvre  Gallery,  and,  noticing  an  unevenness  in  the 
flooring,  he  said,  'Let  this  be  levelled  before  I 
return!'  He  was  told  by  the  workman  he  had 
sent  for,  that  the  work  could  not  be  done,  upon 
which,  without  making  any  other  reply,  he  repeated 
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the  order,  and  upon  his  return  he  found  it  had  been 
carried  out.  And  this  reminds  me  of  Lord  St, 
Vincent.  He  wanted  something  done  on  board  his 
ship,  and  was  told  it  was  impossible.  '  Pooh ! '  he 
exclaimed,  *  all  things  are  possible  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ! ' — and  the  thing  was  done. 

"If  Titian,  Vandyke,  and  Sir  Joshua  had  all  been 
alive  at  the  same  time,  I  wonder  which  of  them 
would  have  painted  the  best  portrait  of  Bonaparte! 
It  is  dreadfully  difficult  to  decide.  Now  Titian 
would  have  given  him  a  grandeur  bordering  on 
the  terrible ;  Vandyke,  an  elegance  bordering  on 
dandyism;  Sir  Joshua  would  have  lost  none  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  character.  Upon  the  whole,  Titian, 
I  think,  would  be  my  choice.  Sir  Joshua  would,  I 
think,  come  next,  as  I  could  tell  beforehand  fairly 
well  what  he  would  do,  whereas  Vandyke  might 
perhaps  do  one  that  I  should  not  at  all  like.  Oh, 
how  much  depends  on  the  judgment  of  a  painter  in 
knowing  what  moment  to  seize,  and  what  qualities 
to  make  sure  of! — in  short,  in  knowing  what  to 
choose  out  of  the  abundance  which  nature  offers 
him." 


CHAPTER  X 


A  word  concerning  Gainsborough — Northcote  strongly  criticises  the  Royal 
Academy — The  picture-frames  sent  to  the  Exhibitions — Sir  Joshua's  reticent 
manner  of  speaking — Northcote  speaks  about  his  own  conversational  powers 
— Riches  not  always  a  barrier  to  true  enterprise  :  instance  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks — "Painters  nowadays  give  themselves  airs" — On  false  pride:  a  word 
concerning  John  Jackson  and  Henry  Thomson — Anecdote  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  grocer's  wife — On  the  conceit  of  certain  painters  :  instances 
of  Battoni  and  Raphael  Mengs — The  position  of  painters  in  England — The 
breakdown  of  William  Owen,  the  portrait-painter — The  envy  of  wealthy 
persons  towards  each  other. 

"gIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,"  said  Northcote 
to  Ward,  one  evening,  "had  a  high  opinion 
of  Gainsborough,  and  very  justly,  but  Gainsborough 
and  he  could  not  stable  their  horses  together,  for 
there  was  jealousy  between  them.  Gainsborough, 
I  remember,  solicited  Sir  Joshua  to  sit  to  him  for 
his  portrait,  and  he  no  doubt  expected  to  be  re- 
quested to  sit  to  Sir  Joshua  in  return.  But  I  heard 
Sir  Joshua  say,  '  I  suppose  he  expects  me  to  ask 
him  to  sit  to  me ;  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ! '  Sir 
Joshua  had  a  paralytic  stroke  which  interrupted  the 
painting  of  his  portrait ;  when  he  recovered,  he  sent 
word  to  Gainsborough  that  he  was  ready  to  resume 
his  sittings,  but  the  latter  declined  to  take  it  up 
again,  having  found  out,  I  suppose,  that  his  con- 
trivance did  not  take." 

^59 
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*'  How  did  Gainsborough  act  in  regard  to  the 
Academy  ?  "  asked  Ward. 

"He  never  came  near  it !  He  was  too  proud  and 
satirical ;  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  managed  by 
such  a  set.  I  beHeve  the  only  time  he  attended, 
was  to  try  to  get  Garvey  admitted — an  unworthy 
errand,  certainly.  He  once  sent  some  portraits  to 
the  Exhibition,  but  would  not  submit  to  the  regu- 
lation of  hanging  all  portraits  of  a  certain  size  above 
a  certain  height,  or  what  we  call  'above  the  line.' 
He  directed  that  his  portraits  should  be  hung  exactly 
so  many  feet  from  the  ground ;  but  the  Academy 
would  not  break  through  their  regulations,  so  he 
cursed  them  all,  and  sent  for  his  pictures  home 
again,  declaring  that  they  should  never  see  another 
of  his  there. 

"Gainsborough  was  a  genius.  Some  men  find  fault 
with  Sir  Joshua's  bringing  in  Gainsborough  as  an 
example  of  genius,  instead  of  Wilson.  Now,  surely 
Gainsborough  was  much  more  to  the  purpose ;  he 
was  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  genius,  being  totally 
unlike  what  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Think  of 
his  View  of  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park  \  What 
an  exquisite  thing !  And  yet  it  was  made  from  what 
others  could  see  nothing  in.  His  whole-length 
portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte  is  equally  fine ;  with 
what  a  graceful  sweep  she  seems  to  move  through 
the  picture !  'Tis  actual  motion,  and  done  with 
such  a  light,  airy  facility.    Oh !  it  delighted  me 
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when  I  saw  it.  The  drapery  was  done  in  one 
night  by  Gainsborough  and  his  nephew,  Gains- 
borough Dupont ;  they  sat  up  all  night,  and  painted 
it  by  lamp-light.  This,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  genius,  the  making  beautiful  things 
from  unlikely  subjects.  Wilson  was  classical,  and 
excellent  in  his  way,  but  then  he  was  built  on 
the  Italian  school ;  he  was  not  original  like 
Gainsborough.  Sir  Joshua,  I  know,  looked  upon 
Gainsborough  with  high  jealousy,  but  with  pro- 
found respect. 

'*  We  were  speaking  of  the  Academy  just  now, 
and  I  may  tell  you  that  a  certain  painter  called 
here  to-day  to  solicit  my  vote  for  the  ensuing 
election  of  Associates.  I  asked  him  why  he  wished 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  he 
said  that,  among  other  advantages,  it  ensured  a 
man  good  places  for  his  works  in  the  annual 
exhibition.  I  assured  him  that  it  would  certainly 
do  that,  if  he  would  become  the  tool  of  the 
ruling  party,  and  submit  to  everything.  It  has 
certainly  not  procured  me  good  places  for  my 
pictures,  but  I  was  never  one  who  could  bring 
myself  to  be  the  tool  of  any  party.  I  was  one 
that  would  neither  lead  nor  drive.  Ah,  pride  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  except  you  have  got  some  back- 
bone !  To  be  sure,  it  preserves  a  man — it  keeps 
him,  although,  like  salt  meat,  he  is  rendered  un- 
palatable by  it.    I  remember  on  a  former  occasion 
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a  painter  used  to  come  and  solicit  my  vote  for 
the  Academy,  and  I  used  to  have  great  debates 
with  him  on  the  subject.  I  used  to  say  to  him, 
'  Why  do  you  desire  so  much  to  be  in  the 
Academy?  You  must  be  aware  that  none  but  the 
lame  require  crutches  ! '  '  Ah,  but  it  was  such  an 
honour ! '  he  would  say.  And  I  told  him  that  if 
he  wanted  to  gain  honours  in  that  way,  he  was 
unfit  to  be  elected ;  the  Academy,  I  told  him, 
v.^ants  men  who  will  confer  honour  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  not  persons  who  look  to  it  for  their 
honours  :  if  none  but  the  latter  were  chosen,  don't 
you  see  what  it  would  come  to  ? — I  said,  '  Do 
you  think  Wilkie  gains  any  honour  from  the 
Academy  ?  No  ! — but  the  Academy  is  honoured 
by  his  belonging  to  it.  'Tis  a  few  such  men  as 
he,  who  preserve  it  from  becoming  a  by-word  and 
a  laughing-stock,  for,  like  all  other  corporate  bodies, 
it  has  a  strong  tendency  towards  its  own  ruin ; 
it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.'  Ah,  yes ;  the  best  men  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  art,  and,  besides,  are  of  too  gentle 
a  nature  to  take  a  sufficient  part  in  the  scramble ; 
so  that  it  will  generally  be  governed  by  the  base, 
the  intriguing,  the  incompetent  in  art,  for  to  such 
men  it  is  everything ;  it  is  the  source  from  which 
they  derive  all  their  credit  in  society.  It  is  here 
that  the  injustice  of  the  thing  lies,  for  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  but  a  few  men  of  talent  who  support  the 
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credit  of  the  whole  body,  Opie  was  so  sensible, 
indeed,  of  this,  that  he  was  constantly  breaking 
out  against  the  Academy,  saying,  '  I  wish  we  could 
contrive  some  means  to  knock  it  up ! '  However, 
that  would  not  be  right  either,  for  the  Academy 
has  its  uses.  The  Exhibition  gives  every  man  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public  and 
having  his  merits  judged ;  and,  besides,  it  supplies 
means  of  instruction  for  the  young  painters." 

"  But  I  have  often  heard  you  say,"  interrupted 
Ward,  "  that  the  Exhibition  generated  a  tawdry, 
flaring  style,  and  that  you  were  afraid  the  art  would 
be  put  out  by  it !  " 

"  Why,  so  it  does !  Everything  brings  its  good 
and  bad  consequences,  and  that  point  you  have 
mentioned  is  certainly  the  drawback  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  schools  have  also  a  bad  tendency ;  they 
produce  a  commonplace  manner,  which  is  most 
ruinous  to  art,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
to  be  done  away  with  on  that  account ;  individuals 
must  take  care  of  themselves  ;  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  them,  and  if  they  abuse  it,  'tis  their  own 
concern.  To  be  sure,  the  flaring  gaudiness  of  our 
exhibitions  has  gone  its  utmost  length,  not  only  in 
the  pictures,  but  in  the  frames  as  well ;  'tis  Lawrence 
who  has  brought  up  this  fashion  of  having  such 
expensive  frames.  I  do  assure  you  Sir  Joshua  had 
nothing  of  this,  for  the  frames  in  which  he  sent  his 
fancy  pictures  were  not  above  two  inches  in  depth ; 
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and  his  portraits  were  sent  in  such  frames  as  his 
sitters  provided  for  them.  And  Sir  Joshua's  frames 
went  year  after  year ;  one  frame  in  particular,  I 
remember,  had  gone  so  often  that  it  might  almost 
have  found  its  way  to  the  Exhibition  alone,  and  it 
had  become  so  black  that  you  could  scarcely  have 
known  that  it  had  ever  been  gilt." 

"  But  a  good  frame,"  observed  Miss  Northcote, 
"tends  to  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
picture ! " 

"  To  be  sure  it  does,"  continued  her  brother ;  "  so 
much  so  that  a  common  sign  would  look  well  in 
such  frames  as  are  now  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  it's  a  piece  of  quackery  that  was 
never  thought  of  by  Sir  Joshua." 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Northcote,  a  little  later, 
"  that  Collins  1  professes  to  think  his  rank  of  R.A.  is 
equal  to  a  patent  of  nobility  ;  heaven  knows,  I  think 
no  great  deal  of  either  the  membership  of  the  Royal 
Academy  or  the  nobility,  considering  how  both 
ranks  are  generally  obtained !  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  any  honour  to  belong  to  the  Academy,  for, 
like  all  public  bodies,  it  has  become  a  nest  of 
vermin.  I  am  now  sorry  that  I  ever  belonged 
to  it  at  all,  and  I  admire  Romney's  conduct  in 
having  kept  himself  aloof  from  it.  One  reason 
why  I  dislike  the  Academy  is  because  of  that  nasty 

1  William  Collins  (1788-1847),  subject  painter,  father  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  the  novelist. 
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feeling  which  the  French  call  esprit  de  corps;  I 
respect  and  like  many  of  the  members  as  individuals, 
but  I  dislike  them  as  a  body,  for  collectively  they 
have  an  insolence  about  them  that  is  insufferable  to 
me ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  those  members  who 
have  the  least  pretensions  have  always  the  most  of 
this  impudence.  There  are  only  about  half-a-dozen 
good  men,  and  then  come  in  the  scum :  but  I 
suppose  it  is  just  the  same  in  all  corporate  bodies ; 
we  in  the  Academy  are  not  worse  than  others. 
How  Farington  used  to  rule  the  Academy!  He 
was  the  great  man  to  be  looked  up  to  on  all 
occasions ;  all  applicants  must  gain  their  point 
through  him.  But  he  was  no  painter;  he  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  pictures  ;  his  great  passion  was 
the  love  of  power — he  loved  to  rule.  He  did  it, 
of  course,  with  considerable  dignity ;  but  he  had 
an  untamable  spirit,  which,  I  suppose,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  lost  the  game  as  a  painter,  and 
that  it  was  too  late  to  mend  the  matter.  Oh !  it's 
a  dreadful  thing  to  find  your  opportunity  gone,  and 
to  find  no  time  to  retrieve  it ! 

"  I  have  been  speaking  somewhat  strongly  about 
the  Academy ;  if  I  had  not  held  the  views  that  I 
do,  I  could  have  occupied  a  higher  rank  than  I 
enjoy.  I  have  made  sacrifices,  and  have  not  won 
the  game ! " 

"As  far  as  is  compatible  with  your  disposition 
and  character,"  said  Ward,  "you  have  gained  a 
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high  rank  in  the  art  without  sacrificing  your  inde- 
pendence in  the  smallest  degree,  and  you  have 
spent  your  time  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  your 
taste  and  feelings.  Why,  to  rise  by  manoeuvre  and 
policy,  as  is  generally  the  way  by  which  men  do 
rise,  is  what  you  could  never  have  submitted  to ! " 

"  I  have  made  a  great  sacrifice,"  continued  North- 
cote.  "My  brother  used  to  tell  me  that  I  had 
thrown  myself  away,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  my  profession." 

"  But  you  have  lived,"  observed  Ward,  "  like  a 
philosopher — a  much  grander  thing  than  if  you  had 
been  at  the  head  of  all  the  Academies  in  Europe." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Northcote,  shaking  his  head, 
you  are  leading  me  to  the  case  of  Diogenes  and 
Alexander  the  Great — but  that  will  not  do.  Had 
I  been  Alexander,  I  would  have  told  Diogenes, 
'  You  have  lost  the  game  and  I  have  won  it ;  I 
have  got  that  for  which  you  have  been  striving, 
and  you  are  still  in  your  tub !  You  have  been 
beaten,  put  what  face  you  will  upon  it ! '  Now  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  wiser  in  this  respect  than  I 
have  been ;  he  knew,  for  instance,  that  the  tub 
would  not  do  for  him,  and  he  laid  himself  out  to  gain 
what  he  wanted.  Oh !  he  was  a  most  sagacious 
man." 

"  Sir  Joshua's  conversation  regarding  art  matters," 
said  Ward,  "would  have  been  highly  interesting 
had  it  been  preserved  ! " 
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"There  was  none  to  preserve!    I  have  given, 
in  my  Life  of  him,  all  that  I  ever  heard.  He 
never  conversed.    If  he  made  an  observation,  he 
did  it  in  a  hasty,  half-pettish  manner,  and  seemed 
to  employ  as  few  words  as   he  could.    I  once 
observed  to  him  that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  seemed 
to  have  used  vermilion  in  his  faces — Sir  Joshua 
having  always  used  lake,  which  faded,  and  I  had 
been  talking  to   him  about  it — and  all  that  he 
answered  was,  'What  signifies  what  a  man  used, 
who  could  not  colour ! '    Then  again,  for  instance. 
Miss  Reynolds  once  said  to  him,  '  Brother,  I  wonder 
what  is  become  of  all  Jervas'  pictures  that  we 
never  see  any  of  them  ? '  and  he  answered,  sharply, 
'Because  they  are  all  in  the  garret'    These  are 
specimens  of  Sir  Joshua's  conversations.    He  didn't 
wish  to  shine  in  conversation ;   he  had  another 
object  in  view,  and  had  no  time  for  talking." 

"  I  have  known  you  now  many  years,"  said 
Ward,  "and  your  own  conversation  has  always 
been  a  great  delight  to  me;  indeed,  it  surprises 
me  that  you  have  not  exhausted  your  ideas,  so  as 
to  have  nothing  new  to  say,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case." 

"  But  there  is  a  reason,"  continued  Northcote, 
"  for  that ;  you  know  there  are  two  classes  of 
characters  in  the  world — two  sorts  of  minds  which 
I  may  call  the  external  and  the  internal.  I  might 
express  myself  better,  perhaps,  by  drawing  a  com- 
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parison  between  a  reservoir,  and  a  fountain  or 
spring.    Men  who  have  a  good  memory  frequently- 
collect  considerable  stores  ;  these  are  the  external 
class ;  their  stores  will  work  out  and  be  exhausted, 
like  the  water  contained  in  a  mere  reservoir.  But 
there  are  those  who  speak   from  their  own  ob- 
servations and  their  own  feelings;  their  stock  is 
continually  being  renewed,  like  the  waters  of  a 
fountain,  and  consequently  will  to  a  certain  extent 
be  inexhaustible.    Now,  I  am  far  from  arrogating 
to  myself  this  latter  quality — which  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  do — but  you  must  see,  that  from 
being  daily  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  art,  my 
mind  must  be  at  work  more  or  less  intensely  as 
the  case  may  demand,  and  also  from  its  being  the 
employment  of  my  own  choice ;  I  panted  after  it 
long  before  I  could  manage  to  adopt  it  as  my 
calling  in  life,  and  it  is  natural  that  my  mind  should 
dwell  upon  it  with  more  pleasure.    I  really  think 
nothing  could  ever  have  diverted  me  from  the 
pursuit  of  art !    Had  I  been  ever  so  rich,  I  think 
I  must  have  adopted  it  and  gone  on  with  it.  But, 
then,  I  would  have  gone  on  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  I  have  done  :  I  would  have  had 
the  very  best  accommodations  as  a  painter,  and 
would  have  kept  a  great  table,  as  Sir  Joshua  did  ; 
I  would  have  entertained  all  the  great  characters 
I  could  have  got  to  my  house." 

"  I  cannot  help  thinjcing,"  interrupted  Ward,  "  that 
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riches  at  an  early  period  of  your  life  would  have 
drawn  you  away  from  the  practice  of  the  art !  " 

"  I  think  not ;  I  have  a  notion  that  my  love  for 
it  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  pleasure  on  earth. 
There  have  been  instances,  you  know,  of  young 
men  of  fortune  devoting  themselves  to  arduous 
undertakings.  There  was  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
was  a  fine  example  of  this !  He  was  in  the  actual 
possession  of  a  large  fortune  when  he  set  out  with 
Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  he 
might  have  lived  at  ease  as  a  country  gentleman, 
but  he  preferred  braving  dangers  and  encountering 
privations  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  he 
might  have  had  at  home.  To  be  sure,  he  rose 
much  higher  by  so  doing  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done ;  he  became  a  sort  of  sovereign  in  his 
way,  and  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
great  characters  of  his  time.  No !  riches  don't 
always  prevent  exertion,  or  deter  men  from  en- 
countering dangers  and  grappling  with  difficulties! 
Who  could  encounter  more  than  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
did  ?  He  ran  great  risks  in  setting  out  with  such  an 
expedition  ;  he  might  not  only  have  been  killed,  but 
eaten  into  the  bargain ;  what  is  still  worse,  he  might 
have  been  tortured  to  death.  Now,  surely,  if  he 
could  brave  such  dangers,  I  might  have  encountered 
the  difficulties  of  the  art,  aided — as  I  should  have 
been — by  the  best  accommodations  and  assistances 
with  which  wealth  could  have  supplied  me!" 
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"  But  it  is  not  always  necessary,"  observed  Ward, 
"to  be  possessed  of  wealth  in  order  to  obtain  all 
these  things !  There  is  Haydon,  who,  though  he 
has  no  fortune  of  his  own,  has  accommodated  him- 
self with  everything  an  artist  can  want,  such  as 
the  most  expensive  prints,  casts,  and  lay  figures ; 
he  has  a  noble  painting-room  besides,  and  all  this, 
I  suppose,  is  from  borrowed  money ! " 

"Why,  I  think  he  is  right,"  said  Northcote,  *'in 
so  doing,  that  is,  if  he  has  done  it  with  an  honest 
intention,  and  has  a  reasonable  probability  of  being 
able  to  repay  what  he  has  borrowed.  Too  much 
of  life  will  generally  be  spent  before  a  man  can 
obtain  these  things  by  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour. 
Now  I  might  have  benefited  myself  in  this  way, 
but  I  could  never  condescend  to  be  in  debt ;  this 
was  what  I  never  could  endure  the  thoughts  of, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.  A  man 
certainly  has  not  a  fair  chance  in  competition  with 
his  fellows,  except  he  can  have  a  proper  painting- 
room,  models,  etc.  Had  Haydon  confined  himself 
to  these  luxuries,  he  would  not  have  been  to  blame  ; 
but  then  his  arrogance  and  impudence  made  him 
dreadfully  disgusting  to  me !  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  painters  nowadays  give  themselves 
airs  they  never  thought  of  doing  when  I  was 
young.  I  think  it  must  be  the  Academy  that 
causes  all  this.  They  are — some  of  them — great 
men  there ;  within  a  very  small  sphere,  heaven 
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knows,  but  still  it  makes  some  of  them  swagger 
exceedingly.  I  was  surprised  the  other  evening 
with  an  instance  of  this,  and  in  a  quarter,  too,  where 
I  did  not  expect  it.  Jackson  was  sitting  with  me 
here,  when  poor  Dutteran,  the  painter,  came  in 
with  two  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  kindly  brought  to  show  me,  and 
this  he  did  to  both  of  us  in  the  humblest  and 
politest  manner  possible.  But  Jackson,  to  my 
surprise,  took  not  the  least  notice  either  of  him 
or  of  the  pictures,  but  sat  up  stiff  and  straight, 
and  looked  quite  the  great  man,  I  assure  you. 
Oh !  but  I  was  disgusted !  A  painter  is  a  painter, 
whether  poor  or  rich  ;  that  surely  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  his  rank.  Jackson  little  knew  to  which 
of  them  I  gave  the  superiority,  and  how  con- 
temptible he  appeared  in  my  eyes  at  that  moment. 
Now,  such  behaviour  is  a  monstrous  indication  of 
vulgarity !  Ah !  I  used  to  think  Jackson  an  angel, 
but  how  very  cunning  he  must  be !  He  seemed,  at 
one  time,  to  care  nothing  for  the  Academy  when 
with  me,  and  expressed  no  eagerness  to  become 
a  mqmber,  yet  he  was  straining  every  nerve  all 
the  while,  I  now  find.  I  recollect  a  great  change 
in  his  manner  after  he  had  attained  his  object,  and 
my  sister  observed  it  too ;  it  was  the  first  time  he 
called  after  his  election,  and  he  gave  himself  airs 
which  astonished  us.  Oh,  but  it's  a  poor  thing  to 
be  elated  with,  and  he  will  find  that  out  some  day ! 
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"  How  far  Sir  Joshua  was  removed  from  such  nasty 
assumption  I  need  not  tell  you ;  the  fine  example  of 
modesty  which  he  exhibited  had  an  effect  on  all 
the  inferior  painters  of  his  day  ;  but  there  is  not  one 
now  to  serve  as  a  model  in  point  of  good  breeding." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Ward,  "  that  Thomson ^  is  thinking 
of  retiring  into  the  country  and  giving  up  painting ! " 

"Ah,  he  never  seemed  to  me,"  replied  North- 
cote,  "to  paint  con  amove,  as  the  Italians  say;  a 
man  to  do  any  good  must  be  on  fire  with  his 
studies.  Thomson  seemed  to  have  bad  health,  and 
to  be  dissatisfied,  which  I  suspect  was  owing  to  his 
taking  too  little  pleasure  in  his  work.  If  a  painter 
hasn't  sufficient  delight  in  the  art  to  counterbalance 
the  rubs  he  will  meet  with  from  the  world,  he  is 
in  a  wretched  position,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  nothing  but  money  is  worshipped.  If  he 
thinks  he  is  to  be  treated  with  a  reverential  respect 
— as  a  painter  is  in  Rome,  and  indeed  all  over 
Italy — he  will  be  sadly  deceived." 

"Now  I  suspect,"  said  Ward,  "that  something 
like  this  explains  Thomson's  case,  for  Jackson  once 
told  me  how  greatly  disgusted  Thomson  was  with 
a  fellow-painter,  who  had  accosted  him  in  a  familiar 
manner  by  calling  him  *  Thomson,'  as  if  they  had 
been  equals." 

1  Henry  Thomson,  R.A.  (1773-1843),  historical  painter,  was  the  son 
of  a  purser  in  the  navy.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
Academy,  but  two  years  afterwards  his  health  broke  down  ;  he  resigned 
office  and  retired  to  Portsea,  where  he  died  sixteen  years  later. 
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"  And  so  they  were  as  to  rank ! "  exclaimed 
Northcote. 

"  Oh,  but  Thomson  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  the  other  is  not ! " 

"  Ah  !  if  that's  the  only  difference  between  them," 
returned  Northcote,  "they  are  pretty  much  on  a 
par  in  my  opinion.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an 
anecdote  I  have  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's 
visit  to  Plymouth  after  he  was  grown  up  to  man- 
hood. He  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Dock 
Commissioner,  who  is  a  great  man  there,  and  went 
one  night  to  a  ball  there  was  on  some  occasion. 
The  Commissioner's  daughter  was  a  very  great 
lady  that  night,  as  the  Duke  accompanied  her  to 
the  ball  and  danced  with  her.  Whilst  standing 
up  in  the  dance,  the  Duke  cast  his  eyes  on  a  very 
pretty  woman,  and  spoke  of  her  with  great  interest 
to  his  partner,  and  inquired  of  her  who  that  pretty 
woman  was.  The  Commissioner's  daughter  didn't 
relish  this,  and,  tossing  up  her  head  in  some  con- 
tempt, she  said,  '  Oh  !  she  is  only  a  grocer's  wife, 
I  believe.'  This  made  no  difference  in  the  Duke's 
admiration,  who  kept  looking  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  surprise  of 
his  fair  partner,  who  thought  he  demeaned  himself 
by  transferring  his  attention  from  herself  to  this 
'low'  person.  Now  if  she  had  considered  for  a 
moment,  she  would  have  seen  that  to  a  person  of 
the   Duke's   exalted  rank  there  was  very  little 
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difference  between  herself  and  the  grocer's  wife. 
They  only  could  appear  in  his  eyes  like  two 
different  shades  of  brown  paper,  after  all.  I'm 
afraid  'tis  the  same  with  painters  in  this  country ; 
they  are  only  considered  as  different  shades  of  brown 
paper,  so  they  needn't  quarrel  about  their  rank." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Ward,  "  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
called  himself  one  of  God  Almighty's  nobles ! " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Northcote,  "but  that  was  as 
a  genius,  not  merely  as  a  painter.  A  genius  is 
certainly  above  all  rank  ;  but  then  who  is  to  claim 
it  ?  The  title  of  genius  cannot  even  be  con- 
ferred by  the  greatest  sovereign  on  earth,  but  only 
by  the  world  at  large ;  a  man's  contemporaries 
cannot  decide  it,  for  posterity  must  have  a  say 
in  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  conceit  among 
painters,  and  I  have  observed  that  those  who  show 
the  least  feeling  in  their  works  are  generally  the 
most  conceited.  Ah,  happy  West ! — he,  for  instance, 
was  so  entrenched  in  his  own  conceit  that  nothing 
could  touch  him  ;  his  port-holes  were  all  shut.  He 
used  to  say,  '  When  my  pictures  come  into  the 
Exhibition,  every  other  painter  takes  his  place  as 
if  a  sovereign  had  come  in.'  Now  Pompeo  Battoni 
and  Raphael  Mengs  were  two  men  of  the  same 
class,  and  I  believe  Carlo  Maratti  was  just  the 
same.  West  used  to  tell  how  he  was  introduced 
to  Battoni  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  of  the  vast 
consequence   the   latter  assumed.     '  Come  here, 
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young  man  ! '  said  Battoni  to  West,  '  there — stand 
just  there!'  He  then  dipped  his  pencil  in  the 
colour  and  laid  on  the  canvas  a  single  touch, 
saying,  '  Go !  young  man ;  now  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  say  that  you  have  seen  Battoni 
paint ! '  And  Fuseli  used  to  tell  how,  in  compli- 
menting Battoni,  he  was  waggish  enough  one  day 
to  say  to  him,  '  You,  Signor,  far  exceed  Raphael, 
Correggio,  or  Titian,  for  you  unite  in  yourself  all 
their  separate  excellencies ! '  Battoni  answered 
Fuseli  with,  '  But  they  had  their  merit !  —  yes, 
yes,  they  had  their  merit,  too ! '  Mengs  also 
affected  the  great  man  ;  to  be  sure,  the  court  that 
was  paid  him,  even  by  crowned  heads,  might  in 
some  measure  excuse  it.  It  is  usual,  in  Passion 
Week,  for  the  tapestries  from  Raphael's  cartoons, 
together  with  many  others,  to  be  exposed  to  view 
under  the  circular  piazza  in  front  of  St.  Peter's. 
Sometimes  a  cardinal  would  come  to  look  at  them, 
his  retinue  keeping  behind  him,  and  moving  as  he 
moved ;  if  he  made  a  step,  so  did  they,  and  when 
he  stopped,  they  stopped,  always  carefully  keeping 
the  same  distance.  Now  I  remember  once  seeing 
Mengs  come  along  with  a  whole  train  of  his  pupils 
to  see  these  tapestries ;  he  marched  on  before,  with 
a  ridiculously  pompous  air,  and  they  walked  behind 
him  just  as  the  cardinal's  attendants  did." 

"Such  a  thing  as  that,"  observed  Ward,  "could 
not  occur  in  our  country !  " 
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"  Certainly  not !"  exclaimed  Northcote.  "  Painters 
here  are  in  a  peculiar  situation ;  the  position  of  a 
painter  is  not  much  thought  of  in  England.  We 
are  only  classed,  in  the  public  estimation,  with 
singers  and  players ;  one  great  reason  of  this  is 
that  we  are  so  exclusively  employed  in  portrait- 
painting — we  take  all  comers.  A  lady  on  coming 
to  me  the  other  day  to  have  her  portrait  painted, 
said,  Am  I  to  sit  down  on  this  chair.'*  Why,  'tis 
like  going  to  have  a  tooth  drawn ! '  What  I  am 
now  saying.  Sir  Joshua  also  felt  strongly,  and  it 
kept  him  humble ;  his  sister  also  felt  the  same  in  a 
very  strong  degree  ;  for  instance,  she  always  claimed 
more  respectability  from  being  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  clergyman  than  from  being  the  sister  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  greatest  painter  England  ever 
produced.  How  different  it  was  in  Italy  when 
Leo  X.  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make  Raphael 
a  cardinal !  There  was  an  honour!  It  would  have 
raised  Raphael  to  the  highest  rank,  for  a  cardinal 
in  Rome  was  considered  the  equal  of  a  king." 

"  Stewardson,  the  artist,"  said  Ward,  "  told  me 
one  day  that  a  merchant  had  consulted  him  about 
the  advisability  of  making  his  nephew  a  portrait- 
painter,  but  the  merchant  had  scruples  about  it, 
thinking  the  employment  not  sufficiently  respect- 
able." 

"Why,  no  more  it  is!"  returned  Northcote, 
*'  except  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
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Success  gives  dignity  to  many  other  employments 
besides  that  of  portrait-painting.  What  is  a 
merchant  without  success  and  wealth?  There  is 
surely  no  inherent  dignity  in  trade.  What  would 
Hamlet,  the  tradesman,  whose  house  we  saw  the 
other  day,  be  without  his  wealth,  his  splendid 
furniture,  his  servants,  etc.  ?  A  really  great  man, 
however,  is  above  all  this;  he  is  superior  to  his 
situation  in  life,  be  it  what  it  may.  And  this  was 
the  case  with  Sir  Joshua ;  he  had  all  this  splendour, 
which  made  the  world  think  highly  of  him,  and  he 
was  far  above  it,  for  it  was  of  no  value  in  his  own 
eyes  ;  it  was  an  encumbrance  necessary  to  make  the 
world  think  highly  of  him,  but  which  he  himself 
despised." 

The  two  painters  now  conversed  about  William 
Owen,^  the  portrait-painter,  who  was  lying  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  had  been  incapable  for  some  time 
past  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  Owen 
as  he  had  purchased,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  illness,  an  expensive  house  in  Bruton 
Street,  it  being  his  wish  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

"Why,  Knighton  tells  me,"  said  Northcote,  "that 

^  William  Owen,  R.A.  (1769- 182 5),  was  confined  for  several  years  to 
his  room  with  an  affection  of  the  spine.  His  sufferings  were  suddenly- 
brought  to  an  end  one  day  in  1825,  for  he  took  an  overdose  of 
laudanum,  which  had  been  supplied  through  the  careless  mistake  of  a 
chemist's  assistant. 
M 
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poor  Owen  has  been  obliged  to  expend  all  he  had, 
since  he  became  ill,  and  is  now  feeling  want,  and 
has  written  to  the  King  to  help  him  on  account  of 
a  large  portrait  he  had  commenced  of  his  Majesty, 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.    The  King,  it 
seems,  ordered  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  sent 
to   Owen   immediately  out   of  the   privy  purse. 
Knighton  bragged  of  this,  and  exclaimed,  '  That's 
the  way  we  do  business ! '     He  further  told  me 
that   Owen's  letter  to  the  King   arrived  at  the 
Palace  after  dark,  and  that  the  money  was  lying 
on  Owen's  breakfast-table  the  next  morning.  But 
poor  Owen !    I  am  sorry  for  him.    He  has  done 
wrong  in  laying  out  his  money  in  that  great  house. 
How  could  he  tell  that  he  would  retain  his  con- 
nection, even  if  he  had  kept  his  health?    How  did 
he  know  but  that  some  new  genius  might  spring  up 
and  run  away  with  the  world  from  him?    It  was 
the  case  with  Sir  Joshua,  for  even  Romney  ran 
away  with  the  world  in  a  great  measure  from  him ; 
to  be  sure,  he  was  able  to  bring  them  back  again 
in  some  degree  by  the  beautiful  things  he  did,  but 
still  he  never  after  had  the  run  he  had  at  first. 
But  Sir  Joshua  acted  like  a  prudent  man,  for  whilst 
the  run  lasted  he  feathered  his  nest,  and  then  didn't 
care ;  it  also  allowed  him  time  for  those  beautiful 
fancy  pictures,  which  have  so  charmed  the  world 
ever  since. 

"  I'm  always  afraid  that  our  friend  Jackson,  too, 
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is  not  saving  his  money,  but  depending  too  much 
on  things  going  on  for  ever  as  they  do  at  present. 
He  ought  to  recollect  that  his  patrons  will  die  off, 
and  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  take  little  or 
no  interest  in  him.  Besides,  some  novelty  may 
spring  up — something  that  the  world  calls  a  genius, 
whom  they  will  all  run  after,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  soon  he  will  be  deserted. 
Indeed,  I  wonder  we  have  nothing  of  this  sort  at 
present;  I  never  knew  the  world  without  one  so 
long  before.  Besides,  he  can't  paint  the  ladies  well, 
so  that  he  has  but  a  slender  hold,  as  every  portrait- 
painter  must  have  who  cannot  paint  the  ladies. 
'Tis  the  ladies  that  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  for  if 
they  are  pleased,  they  soon  influence  the  gentlemen  ; 
indeed,  they  are  the  great  movers  in  things  of  this 
sort." 

Northcote  and  Ward  were  speaking  of  the  envy 
of  the  world,  when  the  former  alluded  especially  to 
the  envy  of  persons  in  high  life  towards  those  who 
are  able,  by  reason  of  their  riches,  to  vie  with  them 
in  splendour. 

"There  was  a  lady,"  said  he,  "from  Liverpool— 
the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  there — who  used  to 
come  up  to  London  every  season  for  about  a  month 
and  her  husband  allowed  her  five  thousand  pounds 
to  spend  during  that  time.  In  consequence  of  this, 
she  gave  such  splendid  routs  as  to  eclipse  those 
of  the  nobility,  who  were  excited  to  such  a  pitch, 
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through  jealousy  and  spite,  that  they  actually  trod 
the  fat  part  of  the  ham  from  the  sandwiches  upon 
the  splendid  carpets,  and  they  even  put  it  between 
the  leaves  of  books  in  the  library!  There  was 
another  lady— the  wife  of  a  rich  Indian  nabob— 
who  possessed  an  immense  quantity  of  splendid 
china,  and  she  roused  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  her 
company  to  such  a  degree  that  they  threw  it  down 
and  broke  a  quantity  of  it.  Now  this  conduct  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  owner's  vanity,  at  least 
it  would  have  been  to  mine,  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
once  well  observed,  '  a  man's  prosperity  is  nothing 
except  it  be  known,  and  very  little  unless  it  be 
envied.' " 


CHAPTER  XI 


James  Ward's  warning  to  would-be  artists— Northcote  on  the  progress  of 
art — On  indiscriminate  charity — Painters  must  obtain  patronage— On  historical 
painting— Artists  must  unceasingly  study  the  beautiful— On  painting  the 
ladies— Portraits  are  but  inadequate  substitutes  for  absent  friends— A  noble- 
man's visit — Northcote  and  the  period  of  Edward  IV. 

TAMES  WARD,  receiving  one  day  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  Carlisle,  M^hich  requested  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  relative  to  the  formation  of  an 
Academy  of  Painting  in  that  city,  responded  with 
a  letter  sounding  the  note  of  warning  against  the 
danger  of  tempting  young  men  to  become  artists. 

What  is  the  object  of  your  Carlisle  Institution  ?  " 
wrote  Ward  to  his  friend.  "  Is  it  to  disseminate 
a  better  taste  among  the  inhabitants  of  your  town  ? 
If  so,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  praiseworthy  object, 
or,  at  any  rate,  an  innocent  one.  Or  is  it  to 
encourage  young  men  to  become  artists  If  so, 
be  most  careful  of  what  you  do  in  this  respect,  as 
you  undertake  a  very  grave  responsibility.  Fusel i, 
who  is  old  and  experienced  in  such  matters,  says 
that  instead  of  encouraging  young  men  to  become 
painters,  every  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  their 
way,  as  none  but  those  who  have  strength  and 
resolution  to  surmount  them  can  possibly  succeed ; 
the  rest  may  become  successful  tailors  and  shoe- 

i8i 
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makers,  and  thus  be  saved  from  ruin  before  it  is 
too  late.    I  read  lately  some  paragraphs  on  this 
subject  in  one  of  your  newspapers — the  Carlisle 
Patriot — which  I  must  confess  gave  me  some  pain, 
as  they  appeared  not  only  to  be  injudicious,  but 
fraught  with  danger  to  many  an  inexperienced  and 
too-ambitious  youth.    To  blazon  the  puny  exploits 
of  boys  in  the  public  prints  in  language  only  fitted 
for  those  who  have  sat  their  century  at  least  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  is,  indeed,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  *  to  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.'  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  only  way  to  encourage 
art  is  to  give  employment  to  those  who  are  qualified 
to  undertake  it,  and  not  to  turn  the  heads  of  a 
parcel  of  inexperienced  boys.     I  speak  warmly, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  thirteen  years  ago  since  I  first 
came  to  London,  and  I  do  not  speak  without 
knowledge.    I  have  myself  suffered  much  anxiety 
and  many  privations  during  this  time.    I  pray  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  will  act  with  much  caution, 
and  that  you  will  be  careful  not  to  encourage  any 
young  men  to  become  artists,  without  feeling  well 
satisfied  that  Apollo  has  given  his  consent  to  the 
measure." 

Calling  subsequently  upon  Northcote,  Ward  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  advice  that  he  had  proffered 
to  his  Carlisle  friend. 

"  I  quite  approve,"  observed  Northcote,  "  of  what 
you  have  written  ;  indeed,  the  sentiments  are  so 
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like  my  own,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  I  had 
written  the  letter  myself.  There  is  another  view 
of  the  subject,  however,  which  may  be  brought 
against  your  own.  To  engage  numbers  of  candi- 
dates is  the  only  way  to  advance  art.  To  be 
sure,  individuals  must  suffer,  which  is  the  case 
with  every  great  undertaking ;  when  an  army,  for 
instance,  takes  a  town  by  storm,  great  numbers 
must  fall  ;  and  in  establishing  or  reforming  a 
religion,  many  must  become  martyrs ;  this,  indeed, 
is  Nature's  way  in  accomplishing  her  great  purposes. 
Is  it  right  to  cultivate  art?  It  is  right  to  polish 
society,  and  it  is  unquestionably  right  to  cultivate 
the  arts  as  one  of  the  means.  Now  all  these 
country  institutions  will  advance  the  art  itself — at 
what  expense  I  know  not.  Individual  artists  must 
scramble  for  themselves.  It  is  surprising  how  the 
art  has  forced  itself  into  every  department  of 
society — 'tis  like  filling  veins  with  a  syringe  in 
anatomical  preparations.  Our  books  are  now  filled 
with  the  finest  prints,  whereas  I  can  well  remember 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  print  to  be  seen  in  any 
book,  and  those  prints,  indeed,  were  of  the  roughest 
description,  little  better  than  what  you  now  see  at 
the  top  of  halfpenny  ballads.  Our  buildings  now 
are  decorated  with  every  kind  of  architectural 
embellishment,  nay,  the  very  earthenware  we 
eat  and  drink  out  of  shows  the  progress  of  art, 
for  our  common   pitchers   are   copied   from  the 
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finest  Etruscan  vases,  or  from  those  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Lord  !  what 
clumsy  things  they  used  to  be,  I  remember  well ! 
I  believe  the  art  will  even  force  its  way  into  our 
churches.  Now  all  this  gives  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  inferior  artists,  so  that  if  a  man 
cannot  succeed  in  the  higher  departments,  he  may 
still  preserve  himself  from  starving — if  he  have 
industry — by  applying  himself  to  some  of  the 
inferior  walks.  No !  there  must  be  numbers  to 
attempt,  if  we  expect  even  one  to  succeed !  This, 
of  course,  is  the  wider  view  of  the  case,  and  is 
right,  I  think,  when  applied  to  society  at  large  ; 
what  you  yourself  have  said  is  no  doubt  very  proper 
when  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  consulted." 

"  Many  become  painters,"  said  Northcote,  later, 
"  without  any  love  for  the  art,  or  a  single  qualifi- 
cation for  it,  merely  to  escape  the  shoemaker's  stall, 
or  other  servile  employment,  and  be  what  they  call 
'  gentlemen ' ;  they  not  only  do  this,  but  plunge 
themselves  into  all  the  cares  and  expenses  of  a 
family,  and  then  claim  support  from  some  Artists' 
Fund,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  art! 
Now  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  world  that 
such  folly  and  impudence  as  this  is  should  be 
punished  as  a  warning  to  others.  Only  the  other 
evening  I  received  an  invitation  to  the  Artists' 
Fund  dinner.  Were  I  as  rich  as  Coutts,  the  banker, 
I  would  give  nothing  to  such  charities,  for  I  am 
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decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  mischievous  in 
their  tendency ;  they  hold  out  encouragement  to 
impudence  and  presumption.  I  might  appear  to 
speak  harshly — and  my  observations  are  certainly 
not  meant  to  apply  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  the  art — but  I  have  seen 
letters  of  application  for  charity  to  the  Royal 
Academy  that  have  put  me  out  of  all  patience ; 
one  person  had  even  the  impudence  to  ask  charity 
because  it  was  not  convenient,  at  that  time,  to  sell 
out  of  the  funds.  Besides,  I  prefer  selecting  my 
objects  of  charity  myself,  when  I  have  anything 
to  give,  as  no  person  in  private  life  requires  an 
almoner. 

"  To  be  successful  in  England,  a  painter  must  be 
a  man-of-all-work ;  he  must  not  stand  out  upon 
punctilios ;  he  must  be  industrious  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  and  be  able  to  gratify  that  self-love  which 
induces  people  to  sit  for  their  portraits.  Merit 
in  art  is  not  the  only  ground  of  success ;  much  is 
done  by  management  as  well,  and  of  this  quality 
there  are  various  kinds  that  have  been  practised 
by  different  painters.  Kneller's  was  bravado  ;  take, 
for  instance,  his  little  speech  to  Queen  Anne, 
'  Many  painters  have  given  your  Majesty  the 
crown  and  cushion,  but  it  remained  for  me  to 
make  you  a  Queen ! '  Romney's  was  the  opposite 
to  Kneller's  plan ;  he  was  all  humility  and  sub- 
serviency to  a  few  men,  such  as  Hay  ley,  Cumber- 
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land,  and  a  few  others ;  he  threw  himself,  as  it  were, 
upon  them,  and  they  procured  him  sitters.  Then 
Sir  Joshua,  though  deeply  politic,  wished  to  appear 
with  an  innocent,  childlike  simplicity,  and  was  even 
thought  by  many  to  be  hardly  fit  to  take  care  of 
himself,  but  they  little  knew  him!  And  Jackson's 
gentle,  passive  manner  will  help  him  much,  and 
bring  him  many  friends ;  indeed,  to  succeed  in  art, 
a  man  must  avoid  all  appearance  of  keenness,  and 
especially  of  wit.  It  is  very  necessary  for  every 
painter  to  get  connections  by  every  possible  means, 
as  no  one,  not  even  the  finest  painter  in  the  world, 
can  ever  succeed  without  them.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  acted 
accordingly,  though  with  great  discretion,  as  he 
did  in  everything  else.  During  the  London  season 
he  rarely  dined  at  home.  There  were  only  Miss 
Reynolds,  Miss  Palmer,  and  myself  at  dinner  day 
after  day,  and  though  the  frequent  dining-out 
probably  shortened  his  life,  it  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  his  profession.  Why,  Titian — 
even  Titian !  —  was  helped  by  connection,  and 
Rubens,  too,  in  a  great  degree." 

"I  should  prefer,"  interrupted  Ward,  "a  smaller 
amount  of  employment,  with  quiet  and  retirement ! " 

"  You  cannot  have  it ! "  retorted  Northcote, 
sharply ;  "  you  must  either  have  a  great  deal  or 
none  at  all :  the  world  runs  to  the  fashionable 
painter,  not  to  suit  his  convenience,  but  to  please 
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itself ;  you  must  get  employment  when  you  can, 
and  feather  your  nest,  as  Sir  Joshua  did,  and  then 
you  need  not  be  so  anxious  about  it,  but  paint 
to   please   yourself  and  gain  a  solid  reputation. 
Patronage  is  of  the  greatest   consequence  to  a 
painter's  success,  to  some  it  is  everything — what 
would  Lonsdale  and  Jackson  have  been  without 
it?    For  my  own  part  I  never  could  have  borne 
patronage,  for  I  never  could  have  given  up  my 
liberty,  and  have  submitted  to  be  dictated  to :  no 
one,  in  consequence,  ever  cared  about  my  success, 
no  one  ever  cared  a  farthing  whether  I  was  on 
the  throne  or  a  gibbet.    I  had  all  to  myself,  but, 
still,  I  would  not  recommend  my  example  to  others. 
It  has  often  struck  me  that  a  good  way  to  gain 
patronage  is  to  borrow  money  of  some  rich  man, 
as  by  that  means  you  get  him  into  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship with  you,  and  he  will  take  pains  to  secure 
you  sitters  for  his  own  sake.    I  have  had  money 
offered  me,  but  I  was  a  fool,  and  would  not  accept 
it ;  I  have  a  notion  that  I  should  act  differently 
if  I  had  to  begin  the  world  again." 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  Ward  ;  "  I  believe  you  would 
do  no  such  thing,  for  your  spirit  would  never  allow 
you  to  do  what  you  have  just  been  recommending." 

"  Ah,  you  think  not  ? "  returned  Northcote,  after 
a  pause  ;  "  why,  perhaps  you  are  right — but  I  should 
have  acted  more  wisely  if  I  had  done  it." 

The  two  friends  next  spoke  of  the  boldness  of 
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several  of  their  younger  contemporaries,  who  con- 
sidered that  they  were  introducing  the  *  grand  style ' 
into  England,  because  they  attempted  large  historical 
pictures. 

"The  'grand  style'  indeed!"  exclaimed  North- 
cote  ;  "  why,  it  doesn't  depend  on  size  ;  a  picture  the 
size  of  one's  hand  may  have  all  the  qualities  of  the 
'grand  style,'  and  another  the  size  of  this  room  may 
totally  lack  them.  It's  such  impudence  to  affect  to 
be  the  introducers  of  high  historic  art  into  this 
country !  Now,  what  has  West  been  doing  all  his 
life  ?  He  has  been  engaged  in  historic  art,  and,  in 
some  respects,  with  considerable  success  ;  to  be  sure, 
he  collected  his  materials  too  much  from  pictures, 
instead  of  seizing  on  the  essences  of  nature,  but  he 
certainly  made  up  his  nest  with  great  ability.  His 
composition  was  as  good  as  any  man's,  and  he 
always  told  his  tale  distinctly  and  with  great 
decorum  ;  it  was  in  beauty,  expression  and  colouring 
that  he  failed.  West's  pictures,  compared  with 
Raphael's,  are,  in  my  opinion,  what  Addison's  and 
Otway's  plays  are  to  those  of  Shakespeare.  The 
former  show  great  skill  and  ability,  but  still  are 
evidently  artificial,  whereas  you  cannot  read  a  page 
in  Shakespeare  without  being  surprised  at  some 
trait  of  character,  which  he  evidently  could  not  have 
got  at,  except  through  his  instinctive  observation 
of  nature.  These  pretenders  to  historic  art  affect  to 
despise  portrait-painting  as  something  quite  beneath 
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them.  Now,  this  is  ridiculous,  for  before  they 
pretend  to  despise  it,  they  should  at  least  convince 
the  world  that  it  is  not  because  they  themselves 
are  not  able  to  do  it !  No,  no ;  portrait-painting 
isn't  a  thing  to  be  despised,  and  it  is  plainly  out  of 
the  reach  of  these  boasting  pretenders  to  high  art. 
I  think  a  passage  in  Scripture,  when  parodied, 
might  be  applied  to  them:  'If  you  cannot  paint 
your  brother,  whom  you  have  seen,  how  can  you 
paint  the  Saviour,  whom  you  have  not  seen?' 
These  men  despise  portrait-painting  —  and  yet 
Titian  and  Raphael  were  not  above  it,  for  the 
portraits  of  both  of  them  were  among  the  finest  of 
their  works."  .  .  . 

"In  my  portraits,"  remarked  Ward,  "  I  sometimes 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  forms  correct,  and 
I  find  it  easier  to  manage  in  chalk." 

"  You  must  not  encumber  yourself  with  colours," 
observed  Northcote,  "but  lay  them  in  two — black 
and  white — as  Sir  Joshua  did,  and  always  recom- 
mended. And  I  advise  you  to  accustom  yourself 
to  beauty  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  look  as  little 
as  possible  at  anything  else :  practise  incessantly 
from  beautiful  heads,  both  from  the  antique  and 
from  nature,  so  as  to  paint  them  rapidly  and  easily ; 
some  of  the  Niobe  heads  are  particularly  suitable. 
Now,  my  father,  who  was  a  very  sensible  man,  but 
knew  nothing  of  art,  used  to  remark  that  if  he  were 
a  painter  he  would  accustom  himself  to  draw  the 
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most  beautiful  heads,  and  when  his  sitters  came 
he  would  observe  where  they  deviated  from  these, 
and  thus  he  would  at  once  perceive  wherein  the 
likeness  consisted.  My  father's  idea  was  a  very 
good  one.  Hoppner  frequently  remarked  that  in 
painting  ladies'  portraits  he  used  to  make  as 
beautiful  a  face  as  he  could,  then  give  it  a  likeness 
to  the  sitter,  working  down  from  this  beautiful  state 
until  the  bystanders  should  cry  out,  *  Oh !  I  see  a 
likeness  coming ! '  whereupon  he  then  stopped,  and 
never  ventured  to  make  it  more  like." 

"A  barrister's  wife,"  said  Ward,  "recently  sat  to 
an  artist  you  know  well,  but  she  is  very  dissatisfied 
with  the  picture ;  she  never  mentions  the  painter 
now,  without  using  the  expression  '  that  beast,'  or 
*  that  monster.' " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Northcote,  "  to  paint  a  lady's 
portrait  is  indeed  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  you  are 
sure  to  make  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  for  life ; 
beauty  of  one  kind  or  another  must  be  given  to  it. 
Now  Kneller  gave  it  at  the  expense  of  likeness,  and 
his  pictures  are  not  now  so  highly  esteemed,  for 
they  have  too  little  nature  in  them.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Kneller's  pictures  now,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  success  was  un- 
equalled, and  he  frequently  received  twelve  sitters 
in  a  single  day.  Away  in  China,  painters  are 
described  by  a  term  that  signifies  '  beauty-makers.' 
This  circumstance  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
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every  artist,  for  to  be  able  to  represent  beauty  is  the 
only  way  to  succeed  as  a  portrait-painter.  Gardner,^ 
the  crayon-painter,  used  to  advise  me  to  fill  my  rooms 
with  portraits  of  beautiful  women ;  it  did  not  matter 
who  thewomen  were  if  they  were  onlybeautiful.  When 
the  ladies  are  pleased,  success,  indeed,  soon  follows." 

"A  portrait-painter,"  remarked  Ward,  "well 
known  to  us  both,  does  not  act  in  that  way,  and 
most  of  his  portraits  seem  those  of  homely  people." 

"  Oh,  codgers,  I  suppose !  "  resumed  Northcote  ; 
"  now  it  may  be  necessary  to  paint  codgers,  but 
they  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Sir  Joshua,  of 
course,  painted  codgers,  but  he  managed  to  make 
them  agreeable  some  way  or  other." 

"If  one  could  procure  handsome  sitters,"  said  Ward, 
"  it  might  be  practicable  to  paint  beautiful  portraits." 

"  You  must  do  it,"  replied  Northcote,  "  from 
ordinary  sitters.  High  beauty  can  never  be  painted 
satisfactorily  either  to  the  possessors  of  it  or  to 
others.  Now  this  circumstance  of  being  able  to 
paint  beauty  was  unquestionably  the  making  of 
Kneller.  To  be  sure,  his  women  are  too  much 
alike,  owing  to  his  habit  of  generalising  so  much  ; 
but  I  think  he  has  escaped  that  fault  in  his  portraits 
of  men,  for  the  full-bottomed  wig  in  which  they 
were  all  dressed  makes  them  appear  to  us  to 
resemble  each  other   more  than  they  really  do. 

1  Daniel  Gardner  (1750-1805),  exhibited  some  of  his  work  at  the 
Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  at  one  time  fashionable 
for  his  small  portraits,  both  in  oils  and  crayons,  and  received  the 
assistance  and  praise  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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Though  beauty,  however,  is  so  highly  requisite  in 
a  female  portrait,  yet  a  considerable  degree  of 
likeness  and  individuality  is  required  as  well,  for 
portraits  are  generally  painted  for  friends  and 
relations  as  affectionate  remembrances  of  those  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  them.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  combine  the  two  qualities  by  being 
able  to  seize  upon  the  interesting  part  of  the  char- 
acter, that  which  their  friends  will  most  delight  to 
see  in  it.  Lely,  of  course,  was  the  man  for  grace ; 
his  portraits  are  the  most  graceful  that  have  ever 
been  produced,  more  so  than  even  those  of  Titian, 
Guido,  Parmigiano,  or  any  of  them ; — they  are 
like  beautiful  dreams.  The  works  of  no  portrait- 
painter  of  the  present  time  are  fine — they  are  not 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  are  deficient  in  character. 
You  sometimes  praise  Jackson's  portraits,  but  they 
are  only  the  representation  of  mere  still  life,  you 
know ;  there  is  no  struggle  after  the  higher  re- 
quisites. Now,  when  a  man  only  attempts  still 
life,  he  has  no  excuse  for  failure,  if  he  does  not 
execute  it  well.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gave  himself 
infinite  trouble  in  seeking  after  grace,  character,  and 
momentary  expression.  I  remember  how  he  used 
to  twist  his  figures  about,  sometimes  turning  them 
one  way,  and  then  another,  and  then  perhaps  back 
again ;  he  never  thought  of  saving  himself  trouble, 
and  mere  still  life  had  no  value  in  his  eyes." 

Northcote  now  showed  his  friend  a  half-length 
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portrait  of  a  lady  and  child  which  he  had  recently 
painted,  and  observed  that  the  friends  of  the  lady 
in  question — especially  her  mother — had  not  at 
first  been  satisfied  with  it,  but  had  subsequently 
become  delighted  with  it. 

"The  fact  is,"  continued  the  painter,  "though 
the  mother  herself  might  not  be  aware  of  it,  she 
wanted  a  real  substitute  for  her  daughter,  who  has 
married  away  and  left  her.  Now  this  is  what  a 
portrait-painter  cannot  give ;  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  it.  To  be  sure,  a  portrait  is  a  better 
memento  of  an  absent  friend  than  a  lock  of  hair 
— yet  it  is  an  inadequate  substitute  !  " 

"  I  had  rather  have,"  interrupted  Northcote's 
sister,  who  was  listening  to  the  conversation,  "a 
lock  of  hair  as  a  memento  than  a  bad  portrait ! " 

"Why,  bad  painters,"  instantly  returned  her 
brother,  "are  able  only  to  give  the  worst  part  of 
their  sitters — their  faults — and  these  they  generally 
exaggerate ;  such  works  are  indeed  hateful  things. 
Now  Sir  Joshua  was  so  far  removed  from  this 
fault  that  he  actually  used  to  be  complimented  by 
lovers ;  they  used  to  tell  him  that  after  seeing  his 
portraits  of  their  ladies,  they  thought  the  originals 
handsomer  than  before !  The  reason  of  this  was, 
Sir  Joshua  seized  upon  some  particular  quality  that 
he  liked  and  made  it  more  palpable  than  it  was  in 
nature,  and  which  afterwards  served  as  an  index  to 
point  it  out  to  them.    But,  after  all,  I  think  it  is 
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memory  that  gives  us  the  best  substitute  for  an 
absent  or  deceased  friend ! " 

"  Memory,"  said  Ward,  "  may  do  this  for  you, 
who  from  your  habits  must  be  able  to  remember 
faces  more  accurately  than  the  world  in  general, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  commonly ! " 

"  Why,  it  may  be  so,"  returned  Northcote  ;  "  yet 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  a  portrait,  though  it  may 
do  very  well  to  recall  to  memory  a  person  but  little 
known  or  cared  for,  cannot  go  further.  However, 
if  people  think  otherwise,  and  wish  to  have  the 
portraits  of  their  dearest  friends — as  we  find  they 
do — it  is  not  for  you  and  me  to  oppose  them  ! " 

During  their  conversation,  Northcote  was  en- 
gaged on  the  portrait  of  a  certain  earl,  and  Ward 
now  stood  before  the  painter  arrayed  in  the  noble- 
man's robes.  The  earl  himself  was  suddenly 
shown  into  the  room,  and  was  somewhat  amused 
upon  finding  Ward  attired  in  his  robes.  His  call 
was  a  brief  one,  however,  and  after  his  departure 
Ward  remarked  that  he  had  a  very  kind  expression 
of  countenance. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  very  good  -  natured  man ! "  ex- 
claimed Northcote,  "and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
him  when  he  sat  to  me.  Now,  you  consider  that 
the  robe  which  you  are  wearing  seems  old  and 
tarnished,  but  an  old  and  tarnished  look  is  a  great 
beauty  with  these  people ;  new  ones  they  would 
consider  vulgar,  as  denoting  new-made  nobility. 
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Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  care  so  much  about 
such  things,  as  some  noblemen  I  have  seen ;  his 
family  have  been  ennobled  too  long  a  time  for 
that ;  I  believe  it  is  almost  as  old  as  any  we  have.^ 
Now  the  Scotch  are  far  before  us  in  this  respect, 
for  all  our  old  nobility  were  exterminated  in  the 
Civil  Wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster ;  first  one  part,  and  then  the  other,  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  adherents  of  both  were 
ultimately  destroyed,  till  scarcely  any  were  left." 

Northcote  had  painted  many  pictures  illustrative 
of  those  gloomy  times,  and  was  uncommonly  well 
acquainted  with  that  period  of  English  history. 
Ward  records  that  it  was  his  venerable  friend's 
custom  to  speak  of  that  period  in  a  manner  so  vivid, 
and  with  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  any  person 
listening  to  his  eloquence,  and  not  knowing  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  those  far-off  days,  would 
have  imagined  that  Northcote  must  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  great  scenes  which  he  described. 

"  The  tragic  events  of  those  sad  times,"  observed 
Northcote,  "  afford  fine  subjects  for  the  painter  and 
the  poet ;  the  gloomy  dungeons,  and  the  armour, 
and  the  caparisoned  horses,  produce  the  finest 
picturesque  effects.  I  myself,  at  any  rate,  have 
drawn  largely  from  that  period,  for  there  is  one 
family — that  of  Edward  IV. — which  I  may  almost 
say  I  have  got  half  my  livelihood  by." 

1  The  Tufton  family,  of  Kent. 
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Northcote  on  the  conversation  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke — Speaks 
concerning  Opie  and  Hoppner — "  Opie  ought  never  to  have  married" — On 
Thomas  Foster's  sad  end—"  The  deUision  of  friendship  " — In  praise  of  strata- 
gem— "The  public  a  great  baby  with  immense  fists" — A  painter  should  never 
desert  a  run  of  employment— On  Opie  again — On  the  method  of  proceeding 
with  a  portrait  feature  by  feature — Northcote  relates  an  amusing  anecdote — Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller — On  whole-length  portraits— The  ambition  must  be  to  paint 
the  ladies  well — On  difficult  subjects  for  portraits — Opie  again — The  wealthy 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

"  U^^^  ^^^^  coming  to  London,"  said  Ward  to 
Northcote,  were  you  not  greatly  surprised, 
as  an  inmate  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds',  to  find  your- 
self in  company  with  such  men  as  Johnson,  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Burke  ?  Were  you  not  surprised  at 
the  superiority  of  their  conversations?" 

"  That  was  not  the  case,"  responded  Northcote, 
"for  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  conversations 
at  Plymouth  between  my  father  and  some  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  that  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel  surprised  in  the  way  you  suppose, 
when  I  came  into  the  company  of  those  men.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  was  something  of  a  very 
high  kind  in  the  conversations  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  at  Plymouth — extremely  sensible — 
and  yet  those  Plymouth  men  had  no  idea  them- 
selves that  they  were  at  all  extraordinary,  which 
196 
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made  the  conversation  of  a  still  higher  and  finer 
quality ;  besides,  there  was  more  of  wit,  and  wit  of 
a  natural,  piquant  kind.  Johnson,  and  all  that  set, 
had  parts  to  sustain ;  they  were  conscious  that 
they  were  expected  to  talk  well,  which  is  a  thing 
that  always  destroys  that  simplicity  which  is  the 
great  charm  of  conversation.  Now,  there  were 
some  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
my  father's,  who  used  to  say  such  sensible  things, 
that  I  cannot  say  I  was  at  all  surprised  when  I 
came  to  hear  the  others.  To  be  sure,  my  ex- 
pectations had,  of  course,  been  highly  raised  ;  it 
was  a  thing  called  up  as  perfect.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  anecdote  about  Correggio,  who  had  heard 
Raphael  so  cried  up,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  expect.  It  might  have  been  something — for 
aught  he  knew — that  would  have  annihilated  him- 
self as  a  painter,  but  when  he  came  to  see  what 
it  really  was,  he  exclaimed,  *  /  also  am  a  painter ! ' 
And  so,  in  this  sense,  I  also  said,  '  I,  too,  have 
heard  conversations  ! '  " 

John  Cawse,^  who  was  present,  and  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Opie,  now  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
genius  of  his  former  master. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  Northcote,  "  Opie  was 
a  very  great  man — the  greatest  man  who  ever  came 

1  John  Cawse  (1779-1862),  exhibited  portraits  and  subject  pictures 
at  the  Academy  and  elsewhere,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1840  under  the  title  of  "The  Art  of  Painting  Portraits, 
Landscapes,  etc.,  in  oil-colours." 
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under  my  observation — but  I  do  not  say  that  he 
was  the  greatest  painter  for  all  that.  No!  he 
wanted  the  graces  and  every  idea  of  beauty,  things 
so  much  sought  after  by  the  world,  and  so  properly 
sought  after.  Painting  is  in  this  respect  an  un- 
successful struggle;  Opie  ought  to  have  been 
something  else.  For  originality  of  mind,  he  was 
certainly  the  greatest  man  I  ever  saw.  There  was 
Hoppner,  too ;  he  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  he 
would  have  made  an  excellent  one." 

"  But  he  was  successful  as  a  painter,  don't  you 
think  ? "  asked  Cawse. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  he  was,  especially  as  a  portrait- 
painter  ;  he  was  a  finer  portrait-painter  than  any 
now  living.  A  man  of  talents  will  rise  to  respecta- 
bility in  any  line;  but  still  he  would  have  gained 
the  object  of  his  ambition  much  more  as  a  lawyer. 
The  profession  of  the  law  is  arduous  enough,  but 
still  it  is  much  easier  than  painting;  painting  I 
look  upon  as  impossible,  for  whatever  its  merits  or 
demerits  might  be,  it  is  certainly  beyond  humanity, 
and  no  one  can  attain  to  all  its  requisites.  No, 
no ;  the  finest  works  of  art  are  but  feeble  attempts 
to  imitate  nature !  There  are  many  men,  doubtless, 
who  do  very  well,  comparatively  speaking ;  but,  still, 
the  art  has  never  been  conquered,  it  has  never  even 
been  approached.  What  are  the  finest  things  that 
have  ever  been  done,  but  mere  trifling  and  nonsense  ? 
What  are  even  Raphael's  works  ?    Could  you  ask 
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Raphael  what  he  thought  of  his  own  attempts,  he 
would  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  Could  you  ask 
Shakespeare  what  he  thought  of  his  own  plays,  he 
would  call  them  all  trumpery  nonsense. 

"  We  were  talking  of  Opie  ;  Opie  ought  never  to 
have  married,  for  he  was  no  more  fit  to  be  married 
than  a  log  of  wood.    He  ought  to  have  known 
this,  as  Sir  Joshua  did.    Sir  Joshua  knew  very 
well  that  it  would  not  do  for  him,  devoted  as  he 
was  to  his  art,  to  marry;  he  worshipped  another 
divinity,  and  no  man  can  worship  two — one  is 
enough  for  any  man.     He  had  already  sold  him- 
self; and  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  he  had 
many  fine  domestic  qualities  in  his  nature,  as  his 
pictures  show.    Now  Opie  was  a  greatly  ambitious 
man;  he  wanted  to  triumph  and  domineer  over 
every  other  painter;  he  had  none  of  the  softness 
fit  for  married  life.    Now,  had  I  had  a  daughter, 
I  would  as  soon  have  married  her  to  an  American 
savage.    His  first  wife  ran  off  with  another  man, 
whom  she  afterwards   married,  making  him  an 
excellent  wife;  I  have  heard  they  lived  happily 
together.     She  was  of  a  mild  and  feeling  dis- 
position;  she  required  affectionate  attentions,  and 
was  not  fit  for  Opie,  or  rather  he  was  not  fit  for 
her.    I  remember  the  day  on  which  she  left  him, 
for  Opie  and  I  had  appointed  the  evening  of  that 
day  for  a  walk  together.    When  the  appointed  time 
came,  I  called  upon  him,  and  he  came  downstairs 
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to  me,  I  recollect,  with  a  very  serious  face,  and 
said,  '  By  God !  a  sad  misfortune  has  happened  to 
me ! '    'A  misfortune ! '  said  I  ;  '  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
what  is  it?'    'Why,  my  wife  has  run  off!'  he  said. 
*  Oh,'  said  I,  *  that  is  nothing  more  than  what  I 
have  long  expected ! '  and  then  we  took  our  stroll. 
Bonaparte  was  another  man  who  should  never  have 
married;  he  was  too  much   taken  up  with  his 
ambition  to  pay  proper  attention  to  a  wife.    No ! 
a  man  cannot  worship  two  idols!    Had  Raphael 
been  a  married  man,  we  should  probably  have 
heard  litde  of  him.    Many  painters  do  marry,  of 
course,  and  do  very  well ;  they  manage  somehow 
to  divide  their  attention  between  their  art  and  their 
domestic  feelings,  but  then  they  are  not  devoted 
to  their  pursuit  like  Opie  and  Sir  Joshua  were. 
Observe,  I  am  not  recommending  any  particular 
course;  I  look  with  infinite  respect  upon  a  man 
who  brings  up  a  family;  he  is  generally  a  much 
more  amiable  and  a  better  character  than  the  other, 
who  is  little  more  than  a  limb  of  the  Devil,  after 
all.    All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  a  man  so  devoted 
to  his  pursuit  as  those  I  have  mentioned  to  you, 
is  in  fact  wedded  already ;  I  am  speaking  of  those 
few  who  possess  an  impetus  that  nothing  can  control, 
and  which  the  world  calls  'genius.'" 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  Thomas  Foster, 
a  young  painter  with  whom  Northcote  and  Ward 
were  well  acquainted,  and  who  was  becoming  some- 
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what  notorious  among  his  friends  for  his  love  of 
pleasure,  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  and 
the  keeping  of  late  hours.  Northcote  observed 
that  few  persons  were  really  adapted  for  the  life  of 
a  painter,  the  privations  which  must  be  undergone 
for  it  being  innumerable,  and  not  many  people  could 
endure  them.  He  further  observed  that  an  artist 
was  only  really  repaid  for  all  his  pains  by  the  quiet 
delights  he  enjoyed  in  his  painting-room  ;  the  con- 
stant pursuit  after  excellence ;  the  contemplation  of 
exquisite  beauty  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  ardour  of 
continually  attempting  to  outstrip  himself. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  subsequent  to  their  con- 
versation about  young  Foster,  when  Ward  called 
upon  Northcote  one  morning  and  communicated  to 
him  that  the  poor  fellow  was  no  more.  He  had 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Northcote,  "  then  his  wit  and 
entertaining  qualities  have  been  his  ruin,  by  drawing 
him  off  from  his  studies  into  idle  company.  To 
dissipate  the  energies  of  the  human  mind  in  wit  and 
fun  is  like  a  man's  throwing  away  his  property 
among  the  mob  in  halfpence.  Sir  Joshua  used  to 
say  that  when  a  painter  felt  himself  inclined  to  be 
a  talker,  he  should  sew  up  his  mouth,  or  he  would 
unquestionably  go  to  nothing." 

"Foster,"  said  Ward,  fancied  himself  deserted, 
I  believe,  by  those  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  his 
friends." 
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"  Now  there  is  a  word,"  continued  Northcote, 
"that  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  English  language, 
as  it  conveys  a  false  meaning,  and  that  is  friendship, 
for  no  such  thing  exists !    Every  man  has  a  difficult 
part  to  perform  in  taking  care  of  himself,  so  what 
is  called  friendship  can  only  be  a  barter  or  exchange 
of  services ;  a  man  cannot  afford  more,  and  more 
ought  not  to  be  expected.    The  delusion  of  friend- 
ship has  certainly  been  the  destruction  of  many  of 
the  finest  characters,  for  indeed  none  else  are  in 
danger  from  it.    It  has  been  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  poor  Foster  was  of  a  fine,  open,  generous 
disposition  ;  he  suspected  nothing  else  in  other  people, 
and  he  has  been  deceived.     What  a  pity  it  is !  I 
think  I  could  have  saved  him,  had  I  known  his 
situation.    I  would  have  told  him,  'A  young  man 
of  your  handsome  person,  and  witty  and  lively 
disposition,  is  not  calculated  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
garret  as  an  artist,  where  those  qualities  must  be 
entirely  sacrificed  ;  indeed,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible 
for  you  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  and  if  you  don't, 
you  cannot  expect  to  succeed  :  the  consequence  of 
this  will  be,  that  those  you  looked  upon  as  your 
patrons  and  friends  will  fly  off,  and  even  become 
your  enemies,  when  they  find  you  are  not  likely  to 
do  them  credit'    No  ;  I  would  have  advised  him  to 
have  employed  the  interest  of  some  of  these  great 
friends  in  procuring  him  to  be  sent  out  in  the  train 
of  some  of  our  ambassadors  abroad,  or  some  such 
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situation  as  that,  where  his  fine  person,  his  wit,  and 
his  good  nature,  might  have  rendered  him  the  orna- 
ment and  deHght  of  the  society  he  was  thrown 
amongst ;  he  might  then  have  made  his  fortune  by 
marriage  and  been  a  happy  man,  whereas  now  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sad  mistake  of  fancying 
that  he  was  to  become  a  painter — a  secluded,  patient 
being,  totally  engrossed  in  his  own  pursuit,  and  as 
totally  regardless  of  the  world  around  him,  as  the 
world  was  regardless  of  him.  He  was  as  far  from 
all  this  as  light  is  from  darkness.  No !  if  I  had  been 
a  beauty,  I  would  never  have  been  a  painter.  But 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  no  one  opened  his  eyes  in 
time,  otherwise  he  might  have  been  saved.  Oh, 
how  melancholy  that  the  finest  dispositions  should 

thus  be  sacrificed,  while  such  as  remain  !  " 

"The  person  you  have  just  mentioned,"  said 
Ward,  "  might  perhaps  be  driven  to  the  same  act ; 
I  understand  he  is  in  great  distress." 

"  He  driven  to  the  same  act !  "  exclaimed  North- 
cote;  "were  he  to  blow  his  brains  out,  he  would  regain 
my  good  opinion.  But  he  is  safe  enough,  and  you 
will  never  hear  of  his  acting  in  the  manner  you  fear." 

Ward  now  related  an  anecdote  of  a  portrait-painter 
of  obscure  origin,  who  was  accustomed  to  exhibit 
diamond  buckles,  and  other  valuable  trinkets,  to  his 
sitters,  passing  them  off  as  heirlooms,  and  saying  that 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  be 
painting  there,  but  for  a  rascally  uncle  of  his  who 
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had  got  rid  of  the  '  family  estate.'  Northcote  was 
shocked  at  such  meanness  as  this,  but  observed  that 
the  man  in  question  evidently  knew  the  world. 

"  It's  a  mortifying  thing,"  said  he,  "  to  reflect  that 
real  merit  is  of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  be  observed 
and  appreciated  by  the  generality  of  the  world, 
unless  pushed  on  by  powerful  patronage ;  at  least 
it  is  a  long  time  in  becoming  generally  known. 
Something  obvious  and  palpable,  like  fine  clothes, 
becomes  necessary,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Sir  Joshua  knew  this  :  when  he  was  coming 
out  as  a  painter,  he  set  up  a  splendid  carriage,  with 
decorated  panels,  like  those  made  use  of  by  the 
sheriffs  of  London.  He  used  to  send  his  sister 
to  ride  about  in  it,  for  he  had  no  time  to  ride  in 
it  himself.  Miss  Reynolds  was  of  a  very  modest 
and  retiring  disposition,  and  used  to  be  exceedingly 
annoyed  at  this,  for  when  she  stopped  at  a  shop  a 
crowd  would  collect  to  stare  at  the  carriage,  and  ask 
whose  it  was.  Now  this  was  just  what  Sir  Joshua 
wanted !  He  also  fitted  up  a  splendid  painting- 
room  of  an  octagonal  shape  and  beautifully 
decorated,  and  this  very  room,  when  he  became 
celebrated,  he  suffered  to  remain  tarnished  and 
blackened  with  London  smoke,  and  cared  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  the  same  in  all  professions.  I 
have  often  been  hurt  to  see,  at  the  theatres,  men 
of  real  talent  in  acting  eclipsed  by  fellows  who 
ranted  themselves  black  in  the  face." 
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"  Another  part  of  the  policy  of  the  painter  I 
have  mentioned,"  said  Ward,  "was  never  to  appear 
in  difficulties,  or  disheartened,  before  his  sitters." 

"Why,  this  is  politic,"  said  Northcote,  "though 
a  man  of  far  superior  talents  to  him  may  afford  to 
exclaim  *  How  difficult  this  is  ! '  However,  his  is 
the  safe  way.  The  world  is  extremely  capricious, 
and  soon  tired  of  anything,  however  excellent  it 
may  be ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  fight 
his  way  through  it ;  in  short,  the  public  is  a  great 
baby  with  immense  fists,  and  unless  you  are  very 
dexterous,  it  will  hit  you  hard  blows." 

"Whenever  or  wherever,"  said  Northcote,  a  little 
later,  "a  painter  has  a  run  of  employment,  he 
should  remain  with  it  and  make  the  best  of  it  ; 
the  money  he  will  get  by  so  doing  will  enable  him 
to  procure  proper  conveniences.  He  must  not 
think  that  he  can  leave  the  run  of  employment  and 
return  to  it  when  he  may  please  to  do  so  ;  he  will 
probably  find  that  it  will  not  come  to  him  a  second 
time.  I  found  the  truth  of  this  to  my  cost,  for  after 
leaving  Sir  Joshua,  I  went  down  to  Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth,  where  I  had  a  great  run  of  sitters,  and 
these  connections  I  left,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Sir  Joshua,  and  went  to  Italy.  When  I  returned, 
I  was  much  improved,  and  went  down  to  those 
places  again,  for  I  had  spent  whilst  abroad  the 
money  that  I  had  made  there  before,  and  found 
I  could  not  all  at  once  procure  employment  in 
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London.  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
on  as  I  had  done  before,  nay,  even  better  than 
before,  for  having  seen  the  pictures  in  Italy,  I 
thought  they  would  think  still  more  highly  of  me  ; 
but  I  found  myself  mistaken,  for  they  looked  shy  at 
me,  fancying  that  I  had  been  unsuccessful  in  London 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  come  among  them 
again.  Now,  this  was  discouraging,  for  I  had 
spent  my  savings — four  hundred  pounds — abroad, 
and  the  money  would  have  been  very  useful  to  me 
on  commencing  practice  in  London.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  act  in  the  same  way,  if  I  were  to 
pass  my  life  again.  To  be  sure  the  time  was  very 
unfavourable,  for  Opie  was  making  the  greatest 
noise,  and  Wolcot  ('  Peter  Pindar ')  was  puffing 
him  off  as  a  prodigy,  as  an  inspired  genius  found 
in  a  tin-mine  in  Cornwall.  The  great  world  flocked 
about  him,  so  that  the  street  where  he  lived  was 
scarcely  passable,  indeed  Opie  himself  used  to 
laugh,  and  say  that  he  should  really  be  obliged 
to  plant  cannon  at  his  door  to  keep  them  off. 
During  this  time,  my  knocker  might  have  been 
made  of  glass  1  Opie  was  a  dreadful  hurt  to  me 
at  that  time!" 

"  How  long  were  you  in  making  the  four  hun- 
dred pounds  you  referred  to  just  now } "  asked 
Ward. 

"  Oh,  in  about  a  year.  I  painted  quickly,  gene- 
rally taking  a  profile  view,  or  one  approaching  it, 
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as  I  found  I  got  a  stronger  likeness  by  this  means, 
and  did  it  in  less  time  as  well." 

I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion,"  said  Ward, 
"of  Stewardson's  method  of  proceeding  with  his 
portraits  feature  by  feature,  finishing  one  before  he 
goes  to  another,  for  he  had  strongly  recommended 
it  to  me  as  a  sure  way  of  saving  time,  as  well  as  of 
preventing  the  troublesome  criticisms  of  the  sitters' 
friends,  who  cannot  pretend,  he  says,  to  offer  their 
opinions  of  the  likeness  whilst  it  is  without  a  nose 
or  a  mouth ;  by  the  time  all  the  features  are  intro- 
duced the  head  is  finished." 

"  I  will  allow,"  said  Northcote,  "that  this  method 
of  proceeding  might  have  many  advantages,  but 
with  myself  there  is  in  portrait-painting  one  great 
requisite,  which  weighs  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
without  which  it  seems  to  have  no  value,  and  this 
is  character.  I  also  think  that  by  Stewardson's 
method  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  body  of 
colour,  which  is  so  desirable  a  quality,  especially 
if  the  portrait  be  for  placing  among  other  pictures. 
It  was  the  want  of  this  which  injured  Lawrence, 
and  even  Vandyke's  portraits  seem  to  sink  into  the 
background  alongside  Titian's." 

**  How  did  Sir  Joshua  do "  asked  Ward. 

"In  Sir  Joshua's  first  sitting,  the  face  was  a 
beautiful  cloud;  everything  was  in  its  right  place, 
certainly,  but  as  soft  as  possible ;  indeed,  they  were 
often  stronger  likenesses  in  this  state  than  ever 
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afterwards,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
one  of  Garrick,  which,  I  remember,  seemed  to  me 
the  most  perfect  likeness  possible,  but  it  never 
came  near  this  afterwards.  In  regard,  however,  to 
preventing  the  criticisms  of  the  sitters'  friends,  or 
disgusting  them  by  giving  disagreeable  impressions 
which  a  portrait  just  commenced  is  apt  to  do, 
Stewardson's  plan  might  answer.  To  be  sure,  one 
has  to  go  through  a  great  deal  in  this  respect ;  they 
fill  the  room  with  people  when  they  come  to  sit,  and 
it  is  such  a  bull-bait !  It  is  really  very  difficult  to 
work  to  any  purpose  under  such  circumstances.  A 
painter,  not  the  sitter  and  his  friends,  is  the  best 
judge  of  good  work ;  surely  he  understands  his  own 
business  best !  This  reminds  me  of  a  story  told 
of  Garrick  and  his  prompter.  When  Garrick  was 
making  some  pauses  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
give  the  proper  effect,  his  prompter  kept  going  on, 
and  Garrick  called  out  to  him  impatiently,  '  If  you 
know  better  than  I,  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  come 
out  here  and  do  it  yourself ! '  And  so,  if  painters 
suffer  their  employers  to  dictate  to  them,  their 
pictures  will  not  be  fit  to  hang  up,  but  be  laughing- 
stocks  to  every  person  of  taste  ;  and  even  those  who 
have  thus  influenced  them,  when  they  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  will  be  the  first  to  rail  at  them,  and  lay 
all  the  blame  on  their  shoulders.  A  painter  must 
persist  in  doing  what  is  right ;  his  employer  may  be 
angry  at  him  at  first  for  so  doing,  but  will  soon 
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come  over,  when  he  finds  that  everyone  praises  the 
picture.    Portrait-painting  is  a  very  difficult  thing, 
for  it  depends  so  much  upon  what  is  wanted,  whether 
an  exact  Hkeness,  or  something  pleasing  and  orna- 
mental.    I  remember  once  painting  a  gentleman, 
who  had  come  to  me  saying  that  he  had  got 
portraits  of  his  ancestors  for  five  generations,  and 
he  supposed  he  must  add  his  portrait  to  them. 
When  he  had  sat  to  me  a  few  times,  he  observed, 
as  he  was  leaving  my  room,  *  Now  I  suppose  you 
have  completed  me,  and  I  think  very  successfully  ? ' 
I  said,  '  Oh,  no ;  it  is  not  done  yet,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently like ;  I  must  do  a  good  deal  more  to  it.' 
'No,  by  G — d ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  a  devilish 
handsome  fellow,  and  I  will  go  down  to  posterity 
in  this  manner ! '    At  the  same  time,  he  seized  up 
the  picture  and  set  off  with  it ;  I  followed  to  the 
door,  entreating  him  to  let  me  do  more  to  it,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain,  for  he  ran  into  his  carriage  and 
drove  quickly  away.    Now  the  portraits  of  Kneller 
must  have  been  of  this  description — what  the  sitters 
wished  them  to  be,  when  handed  down  to  posterity. 
This  is  clear,  as  they  could  not  have  been  like,  for 
they  are  without  any  discrimination  of  character  in 
the  ladies,  and  with  very  little  in  the  men.  The 
ladies  are  all  of  the  same  age,  the  same  beauty,  the 
same  gracefulness.    I  suppose,  with  all  this,  he  gave 
a  certain  degree  of  likeness,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  much,  as  they  are  too  much  alike.    But,  then, 
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they  are  most  beautiful  things  ;  it  is  no  wonder  they 
pleased  the  sitters,  as  they  put  them  in  such  good 
humour  with  themselves.    I  believe  I  should  have 
gone  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  myself,  notwithstanding 
my  opinion  of  his  deficiency  in  regard  to  truth  of 
resemblance.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Kneller 
really  possessed  a  greater  capacity  than  any  of  the 
painters,  even  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    But  he 
despised  the  world,  and  was  determined  to  make 
its  folly  subservient  to  his  magnificence  and  his 
expensive  habits ;   he  lost  the  game  as  a  great 
painter  by  it,  though  he  won  the  game  he  played 
for.    The  great  mass  of  his  works  are  such  hasty 
slobbers  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  seen,  but 
what  fine  pictures  he  did  when  he  had  evidently 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  do  his  best !  Lely 
and  Kneller  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  the 
Second  at  the  same  time ;  this  was  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  King  the  trouble  of  sitting  to  each 
separately.     Lely,  being  the  older  man  and  the 
established  Court-painter,  had  his  choice  of  attitude 
and  so  on,  whilst  Kneller  was  obliged  to  edge  in 
as  best  he  could.    But,  Lord  !  Kneller  had  finished 
his  portrait  almost  before  Lely  had  done  the  outline 
of  his ;  he  was  indeed  a  great  marvel,  and  could 
do  anything.     It  is   said  that   this  circumstance 
caused  Lely's  death,  but  Lely  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  that.    Kneller  was  a  genius  ;  he  had  a  high  taste 
for  beauty,  and  in  gracefulness  was  superior  to  any 
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painter  that  ever  lived,  not  excepting  Raphael  and 
Guido.  His  power  of  painting  whole-lengths  was 
certainly  beyond  that  of  Sir  Joshua.  Now  I  dis- 
like whole-length  portraits  exceedingly  ;  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  cannot  describe  the  nausea  I  have  of  such 
productions ;  I  had  rather  be  a  chimney-sweeper 
than  be  confined  to  painting  whole-lengths.  It  is 
very  seldom  you  see  a  fine  one,  for  I  am  convinced 
they  come  under  the  head  of  history  -  painting. 
Kneller's  whole-lengths  are  fine ;  his  drapery  shows 
the  limbs,  and  we  can  see  a  figure  under  it.  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  Sir  Joshua's  draperies ;  they 
look  too  much  as  if  there  were  nothing  under,  being 
thrown  into  masses  to  suit  the  effect  only;  but  he 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  take  the  trouble  to 
give  a  sufficient  look  of  reality  to  them.  He  would 
throw  a  piece  of  muslin  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
in  order  to  see  the  character  of  it,  but  seldom 
troubled  himself  to  do  more.  Now,  draperies  to 
appear  real,  can  only  be  painted  from  the  lay  figure, 
as  no  living  person  can  sit  long  enough  to  have 
them  made  out  in  detail. 

"  Such  was  the  high  estimation  in  which  Kneller 
was  held  as  a  painter,  that  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say 
that,  in  his  youth,  had  any  person  attempted  to 
compare  Vandyke  with  him,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  an  idiot.  Vandyke  certainly  had  less 
genius,  but  he  did  a  great  deal  more  with  what  he 
had. 
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"  Portrait-painters,  to  achieve  success,  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  great  object  of  their  ambition  must 
be  to  paint  the  ladies ;  I  am  never  tired  of  express- 
ing this  opinion.  They  must  study  ladies'  portraits 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
make  them  look  fashionable  ;  it  is  this  which  favours 
Lawrence." 

"  But  the  sitter,"  said  Ward,  "might  be  the  very 
reverse  of  all  that ;  what  must  the  painter  do 
then?" 

"It  does  not  matter  what  your  sitter  is ! " 
exclaimed  Northcote ;  "you  must  give  her  the  air 
of  a  lady.  Sir  Joshua's  subjects  were  sometimes 
such  that  he  had  very  narrow  escapes ;  for  instance, 
the  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth.  The  lady 
in  that  picture,  if  painted  by  some  men  I  could 
name,  would  have  been  the  landlady  of  the  Black 
Bear ;  yet  you  can  see,  though  fat  and  clumsy,  she 
is  still  a  lady.  And  it  stands  to  reason,  for  a  female 
may  be  very  fat  and  shapeless,  and  yet  have  the  air 
of  a  lady !  Painters  should  also  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  committing  a  fault  that  Sir  Joshua  had  such  a 
horror  of,  and  that  is,  attempting  to  make  a  sitter 
smile.  Now  it  cannot  be  done ! — the  whole  face 
cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  it.  You  never  saw  it 
done  by  Vandyke,  Lely  or  Velasquez  !  " 

"  I  doubt  that  assertion  I "  interrupted  Ward. 

"  Can  you  name  to  me,"  returned  Northcote,  "one 
portrait  by  Vandyke  that  is  taken  smiling,  or  by 
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Titian  either  ?  No  !  I  am  quite  certain  you  cannot  I 
Why,  the  only  attempt  by  Sir  Joshua  of  this  kind 
is  the  girl  in  the  fortune-telling,  and  it  is  a  decided 
failure,  being  a  ghastly  grin,  instead  of  a  laugh. 
Some  persons,  to  be  sure,  have  a  look  of  good- 
nature almost  approaching  to  a  smile,  as  a  lady  by 
Sir  Joshua,  I  remember,  who  had  a  most  agreeable, 
familiar  look.  We  sometimes  speak  of  difficult 
subjects  for  portraits,  but,  after  all,  I  think  the 
difficulty  or  ease  largely  depends  upon  either  the 
want  or  presence  of  a  coincidence  between  the 
sitter's  countenance  and  the  painter's  feelings. 
Some  faces  would  be  difficult  to  me  which  would 
be  easy  to  another  painter,  because  they  either 
make  no  impression  at  all  on  my  feelings,  or  make 
a  disagreeable  one ;  and,  in  either  case,  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  paint  them.  There  are  many 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  highly  respect, 
too,  who  would  quite  alarm  me,  if  they  asked  me 
to  paint  their  portraits,  as  I  feel  I  should  make 
little  of  them.  And,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  painted 
persons  who  have  come  to  me  almost  in  despair, 
saying  they  had  sat  to  several  painters  all  to  no 
purpose,  and  yet  I  have  found  them  easy  to  paint. 
It  is  curious  also  in  this  respect,  how  much  depends 
on  the  formation  of  our  minds  in  regard  to  our 
liking  or  disliking  the  works  of  other  painters. 
There  are  many  painters  of  merit,  whose  works  I 
cannot  bear,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  mine 
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are  also  disagreeable  to  them ;  the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  their  faults  run  counter  to  my  feelings. 
Painting  is  an  art  extremely  interesting  and  de- 
lightful, but  it  is  also  extremely  difficult  in  practice, 
and  requires  the  nicest  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  mind  of 
the  artist  must  be  kept  in  constant  training,  like 
the  body  of  a  prize-fighter,  a  wrestler,  or  a  runner. 
It  is  said  of  Romney  that  he  refused  his  consent 
to  his  son's  becoming  a  painter,  and,  when  urged 
to  give  his  reasons,  replied,  '  Because  he  must  paint 
all  day  and  study  all  night ;  otherwise  he  will  be 
good  for  nothing  ! '  " 

Cawse  now  interrupted  a  remark  which  had  the 
effect  of  turning  the  conversation  once  more  on  the 
subject  of  Opie. 

"  Opie,"  said  Northcote,  "  was  the  greatest  man 
I  ever  saw — and  he  was  the  greatest  devil.  Oh, 
how  very  interesting  his  conversation  always  was 
to  me !  " 

"  That  is  an  odd  compliment,"  interrupted  Cawse, 
"  to  pay  to  a  devil !  " 

"  Why,  I  have  often  thought,"  continued  North- 
cote, "  I  should  like  to  spend  a  morning  with  the 
Devil,  if  I  could  do  it  without  being  singed ;  his 
conversation  must  be  very  amusing  from  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Opie  was  a  painter  and 
a  mighty  person,  but  after  the  world  first  left 
him,  he  never  recovered  his  popularity;  he  was 
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deserted  and  he  knew  it.  Sir  Joshua  was  the  only 
man  I  knew,  who  brought  the  world  back  to  him 
after  he  had  been  comparatively  deserted." 

"  But  the  world,"  said  Ward,  "  did,  in  some  degree, 
come  back  to  Opie ;  he  was  a  good  deal  employed 
in  portrait-painting ! " 

"  No,  that  was  not  the  case,"  continued  North- 
cote.  "To  be  sure,  he  had  a  wife — his  second 
wife — who  left  no  stone  unturned  for  him ;  she 
drove  all  before  her  into  his  painting-room ;  she 
had  a  woman's  power  and  would  take  no  denial ; 
otherwise,  his  portraits  were  not  liked.  As  Sir 
Joshua  said,  Opie  was  too  severe  upon  his  sitters. 
Portraits  are  wanted  by  relations  and  friends,  who 
see  with  the  eyes  of  affection ;  a  portrait-painter 
must  be  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  these 
feelings,  or  he  will  not  succeed.  I  have  had  mean- 
looking  persons  come  to  me,  but  I  knew  that 
those  who  sent  them  looked  upon  them  with  very 
different  eyes,  and  expected  a  very  different  repre- 
sentation." 

"My  daughters,"  said  Cawse,  after  a  pause, 
"  have  come  out  as  public  singers ;  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans  1  takes  notice  of  them,  and  is  anxious 
that  they  shall  go  to  her  frequently.  It  was  only 
the  other  night  she  took  off  a  superb  bonnet  from 

1  The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  was  in  earlier  years  Harriet  Mellon, 
an  actress  of  some  celebrity.  Thomas  Coutts,  the  wealthy  banker, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  took  the  actress  for  his  second  wife  ;  he  died 
six  years  later,  and  his  widow  married  the  ninth  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
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her  own  head  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  one  of 
my  daughters  to  play  the  part  of  '  Julia  Mannering ' 
in ;  besides,  she  has  made  them  presents  of  money 
many  a  time." 

"  I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,"  said  North- 
cote,  "  to  keep  in  with  that  woman,  as  she  wields 
a  mighty  instrument  of  power  which  even  Royalty 
cannot  pretend  to ;  her  wealth  gives  her  a  power 
which  German  princes  know  nothing  of,  certainly. 
She  loved  the  stage  from  early  youth,  and  she  may 
be  of  use  to  your  daughters." 

"I  take  them,"  said  Cawse,  "  in  a  coach  to  the 
door  when  she  has  them  to  her  evening  parties, 
and  I  again  go  for  them  when  it  is  time  to  come 
home ;  I  myself  never  go  inside  the  house.  She 
sometimes  asks  the  girls,  'Why  don't  I  see  your 
father i* — tell  him  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him.'" 

"  But  did  you  know  her  formerly  .J* "  asked  North- 
cote. 

"Know  her!  I  knew  her  as  well  as  I  knew 
anybody ! " 

"Oh,"  said  Northcote,  "then  let  me  advise  you 
to  keep  out  of  her  sight;  your  daughters  will 
manage  her  better  without  you,  as  they  have 
never  known  her  except  as  a  great  personage; 
besides,  they  are  young,  and  there  is  a  great 
charm  in  youth  which  the  most  capricious  and 
haughty  cannot  but  feel :  she  would  soon  quarrel 
with  you,  if  you  were  to  make  your  appearance  !  " 
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PON  Sfoinp-  to  Northcote's  at  the  close  of  a 


beautiful  day,  Ward  found  the  venerable 
painter  quietly  sitting  in  the  corner  of  his  largest 
room.  He  was  watching,  by  the  fading  twilight, 
the  picture  he  then  had  in  hand,  which  practice 
appears  to  have  been  with  him  a  frequent  one. 
He  had  retired  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
spacious  apartment,  and  Ward,  upon  entering  the 
room,  could  scarcely  observe  his  friend  till  the 
sound  of  his  voice  proclaimed  his  whereabouts. 

Ward  remarked  on  the  utility  of  this  method 
of  watching  a  picture,  and  suggested  that  it  was 
calculated  to  point  out  what  was  faulty  in  the  light 
and  shade. 

"  To  be  sure,"  responded  Northcote,  "  it  is 
useful  in  the  highest  degree,  not  only  as  regards 
light  and  shade,  but  form  and  colour  as  well.  A 
painter  must  study  his  picture  in  every  degree  of 
light ;  it  is  all  little  enough.    You  know,  I  suppose, 
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that  this  period  of  the  day  between  daylight  and 
darkness  is  called  *  the  painter's  hour '  ?  There 
is,  however,  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  which 
allowance  must  be  made  for  —  the  reds  look 
darker  than  by  day,  indeed  almost  black,  and 
the  light  blues  turn  white,  or  nearly  so.  This 
low,  fading  light  also  suggests  many  useful  hints 
as  to  arrangement,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
dashings  of  the  brush  in  a  picture  but  newly  com- 
menced suggesting  forms  that  were  not  originally 
intended,  but  which  often  prove  much  finer  ones. 
Ah,  sometimes  I  see  something  very  beautiful  in 
these  forms,  but,  then,  I  have  such  coaxing  to  do 
to  get  it  fixed  ! — for,  when  I  draw  near  the  canvas, 
the  vision  is  gone,  and  I  have  to  go  back  and  creep 
up  to  it  again  and  again,  and,  at  last,  to  hold  my 
brush  at  the  utmost  length  of  my  arm  before  I  can 
fix  it,  so  that  I  can  avail  myself  of  it  the  next  day. 
The  way  to  paint  a  really  fine  picture  is  first  to 
paint  it  in  the  mind,  to  imagine  it  as  strongly  and 
distinctly  as  possible,  and  then  to  sketch  it,  while 
the  impression  is  strong  and  vivid.  I  have  fre- 
quently shut  myself  up  in  a  dark  room  for  hours, 
or  even  days,  when  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
imagine  a  scene  I  was  about  to  paint,  and  have 
never  stirred  till  I  had  got  it  clear  in  my  mind; 
then  I  have  sketched  it  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
before  the  impression  has  left  me.  The  public 
little  know,  when  they  see  an  exhibition  of  pro- 
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fessional  skill,  what  infinite  labour  it  has  cost  to 
obtain  it.    Opie  used  to  say  to  me,  '  If  you  and  I 
had  been  merchants,  and  we  had  applied  the  same 
industry  and  application  in  that  capacity  that  we 
have  done  as  painters,  what  rich  men  we  should 
have  become  ! '    The  industry  of  common  labourers 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  painters.  Good 
God !  how  little  they  appear  to  do  when  I  am 
compelled  to  have  them  here,  or  when  I  see  them 
putting  up  pictures  in  readiness  for  the  Exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy ! — so  much  time  is  taken  up 
with  their  drinkings  and  their  restings  that  they  put 
me  out  of  all  patience.    All  professional  men  who 
rise  above  the  common  rank  are  men  of  great  in- 
dustry and  application.     Think  of  Giardini,  the 
famous  violin  player!     A  nobleman  once  asked 
him  what  time  must  be  given  up  in  order  to  play 
well  on  that  instrument,  and  he  replied,  '  Twelve 
hours  a  day  for  twenty  years.'     And  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  used  to   say  that  for  many  years  he 
laboured  harder  with  his  pencil  than  any  mechanic 
had  ever  worked  at  his  trade  for  bread.    He  used 
to  say  that  it  was  impertinent  for  anybody  to  ask 
what  time  had  been  expended  in  the  execution  of 
a  picture,  as  the  work  must  be  properly  accom- 
plished, without  regard  to  time.    I  have  heard  him 
beg  and  pray  of  his  sitters  to  come  again  and  again, 
when  they  were  perhaps  quite  tired  out.     If  an 
artist  showed  him  any  imperfect  or  faulty  produc- 
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tion,  and  alleged  as  an  excuse  the  interference  of 
the  sitter  or  his  friends,  he  would  show  great  im- 
patience, as  he  would  not  tolerate  any  excuse  of 
that  kind  for  bad  work." 

"The  picture  upon  which  you  have  been  en- 
gaged some  time  is  now,  I  suppose,  nearly  finished  ? " 
asked  Ward. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  replied  Northcote. 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  afraid,'  sir  ? — I  should  think 
you  would  be  glad  !  " 

"  Why,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
carry  it  much  further ;  not  that  I  think  it  complete 
or  anything  like  it.  Finished !  there  never  was  a 
picture  in  this  world  finished,  and  there  never  will 
be ! — how  can  a  picture  be  finished  when  it's 
possible  to  carry  it  much  further?  Why,  a  man 
might  spend  his  whole  life  over  one  picture  and 
yet  not  finish  it  1  Titian  never  considered  his 
pictures  finished  ;  he  put  on  them,  indeed,  Titianus 
faciebat,  which,  I  suppose,  means  *  was  at  work 
upon,'  whereas  if  he  had  meant  that  they  were 
finished,  he  would  have  used  the  word  fecit,  instead 
of  faciebat.  Ah  !  it's  very  difiicult  to  know  when 
a  picture  is  finished ;  it  is  what  Sir  Joshua  didn't 
know,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  picture  that  he  painted, 
whilst  I  was  with  him,  that  was  not  better  at  some 
stage  during  its  progress,  than  when  he  left  off. 
He  was  never  satisfied ;  anything  he  did  appeared 
nothing  in  his  own  eyes,  compared  with  what  he 
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thought  it  ought  to  be.  Yes,  as  I  said  just  now, 
I  have  heard  him  beg  and  pray  of  his  sitters  to 
come  again  and  again,  for  he  longed  to  have 
another  trial,  and  another  still.  He  used  to  say- 
to  me,  'Whilst  working  on  my  pictures  I  could 
go  on  for  ever,  but  when  once  they  are  gone  from 
me  I  care  not  if  I  never  see  them  again.'  Finished  ! 
he  never  thought  his  pictures  finished  or  anything 
like  it.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  go  on  till  I  find 
my  picture  getting  a  little  worse,  and  then  I  con- 
clude that  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  off.  That 
picture  is  best  finished  which  looks  the  most  like 
nature,  at  the  distance  it  is  intended  to  be  seen 
from.  Those  are  not  the  best-finished  pictures, 
you  know,  which  merely  have  smoothness  and 
high  polish.  If  you  call  that  finish,  anybody  may 
do  it ;  it  is  merely  the  blending  the  colours  whilst 
wet,  and  with  the  softening  brush  there's  no 
difficulty  in  that.  If  that  oily  smoothness  be  finish, 
then  Rembrandt  and  Sir  Joshua  must  have  been 
bad  finishers,  for  in  order  to  give  the  effect  of 
nature,  especially  in  bright  objects,  they  put  on 
touches  so  strong  as  quite  to  stand  up  from  the 
canvas.  We  must  not  call  a  picture  finished  merely 
because  the  face  looks  like  polished  wood  or  ivory, 
for  it  is  only  a  finished  falsehood — a  smooth  lie. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  my  own  works  are  affording 
my  friends  such  satisfaction,  for  I  am  getting  old 
now,  and  I  was  beginning  to  imagine  myself  out 
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of  date  and  laid  on  the  shelf.  I  was  nearly  four- 
score years  when  my  Entombment  of  Christ  was 
exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and  the  great  success 
of  that  picture  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me, 
and  it  raised  my  spirits.  Why,  when  I  went  among 
the  other  painters  during  'varnishing  days/  they 
showed  me  great  attentions  and  made  quite  a 
fuss ;  they  thronged  about  me  as  if  I  had  been 
an  oracle ;  it  was  all  very  pleasant,  I  must 
say.  Jackson  has  been  praising  my  Princess 
Bridget  Plantagenet  looking  upon  her  two  brothers 
being  smothered  in  the  Tower,  and  he  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  it  reminded  him  of  an 
'Andrea  Sacchi,'  I  told  him  that  I  was  glad  to 
hear  him  say  that,  as  Andrea  Sacchi  was  the  painter 
of  one  of  the  four  pictures  which  have  been  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  namely,  his 
Dream  of  St.  Romualdo. 

"  What  are  the  others  ? "  asked  Ward. 

"  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  Domenichino's  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  Raphael's 
Miracle  of  Bolsena,  every  part  of  which  he  painted 
himself,  to  his  Transfiguration,  which  was  painted 
in  a  great  measure  by  Giulio  Romano.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  unbelieving  priest  is  the  finest  thing 
I  have  ever  seen  in  that  respect — such  a  thorough 
scoundrel,  who,  though  compelled  to  be  convinced. 
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by  the  miracle,  of  the  wafer  turned  into  blood, 
yet  is  hiding  his  convictions  from  the  surrounding 
spectators !    He  is,  nevertheless,  a  handsome  man, 
but  the  mixture  of  shame  and  villainy  in  his  face 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  exceeded  in  the  art. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  that  a  mixed  passion  could  not  be  repre- 
sented, and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  admit  that 
Raphael  had  done  it  in  this  instance,  would  insist 
that  this  mixed  expression  was  not  there,  but  that  it 
was  I  who  only  fancied  it.    I  am  convinced  it  is  there, 
as  much  as  I  am  convinced  of  anything !  Raphael, 
as  I  have  said  many  times  before,  was  greater 
in  the  mental  part  of  the  art  than  any  painter 
who  ever  lived  or  probably  ever  will  live — at  least, 
this  is  my  own  opinion.  ...  A  young  Frenchman 
called  upon  me  some  little  time  ago,  and  expressed 
to  me  his  admiration  for  my  picture,  The  Little 
Princess  made  a  Nun.    I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  subject.    He  said  that  he  did  not  know  who 
the  people  were,  but  he  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  for  he  could  see  that  it  was  a  young  princess 
given  up  to  a  convent  by  her  mother ;  but  what 
princess  he  could  not  tell.    Had  he  known  heraldry 
he  would  have  known  more  about  it,  as  the  arms 
of  England  of  that  period  are  introduced.    I  was 
very  glad  to  find  that  my  picture  told  its  own 
story,  for  that  is  a  principal  affair  with  me.    I  have 
always  felt  that  a  picture  should  so  far  explain 
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itself  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  subject ; 
and  that,  hke  a  good  riddle,  if  you  cannot  guess  it, 
it  should  not  lead  you  to  make  a  wrong  guess. 
Painters  should  always  endeavour  to  paint  from 
nature ;  everything  ought  to  be  done  from  nature  ; 
yes,  every  object !  It  is  this  which  gives  the  great 
charm  to  the  works  of  Vandevelde  ;  his  little  flutter- 
ing flags  at  the  mast-head  look  so  real ;  it  is  this 
look  of  reality  that  gives  such  an  air  of  distress  to 
his  storm  scenes,  and  it  has  never  been  equalled. 
Everything  must  be  executed  from  nature ! " 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  this,"  said  Ward, 
"  without  some  qualification.  For  instance,  in 
historical  painting  you  could  not  always  have  the 
objects  to  paint  from !  " 

"  But,  then,  that  is  the  vice  of  history-painting ! 
However,  as  in  other  fictions,  when  a  certain 
mixture  of  truth  is  brought  in,  it  becomes  extremely 
puzzling  to  know  whether  the  whole  is  true  or  not. 
In  history-painting,  those  parts  which  are  done  from 
nature  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  whole,  even  to 
that  which,  being  purely  imaginary,  cannot  be  done 
from  nature.  But,  if  a  whole  scene  could  be  painted 
from  nature,  and  finished  whilst  it  was  passing,  it 
would  be  the  finest  thing  that  was  ever  seen  in 
art !  The  moment  Antaeus  touched  the  earth  he 
recovered  his  strength  ;  and  so  every  time  a  painter 
has  recourse  to  nature,  he  also  regains  fresh  strength. 
And  yet,  after  all,  what  a  little  way  any  of  the 
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arts  can  go  in  the  real  imitation  of  nature;  and 
this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
at  the  theatre,  and  which  made  a  strong  impression 
on  me.  I  was  once  in  the  pit  during  the  representa- 
tion of  a  deep  tragedy — I  forget  what  it  was — and 
there  suddenly  arose  a  great  uproar  in  the  gallery 
on  account  of  some  person's  misconduct ;  the  cry 
became,  *  Throw  him  down !  throw  him  over ! ' 
And  then  the  consternation  spread  to  the  pit,  and 
it  turned  the  acting  on  the  stage  into  milk  and 
water;  the  see-sawing  of  the  actors'  arms  seemed 
to  have  no  meaning,  compared  with  the  sudden 
burst  of  real  nature  in  the  pit." 

"  With  regard  to  Jackson,"  said  Ward,  "  I  have 
recently  seen  a  portrait  of  his  ;  it  is  a  whole-length, 
and  is  the  likeness  of  an  army  officer,  an  old  man, 
dressed  in  one  of  those  short  jackets,  without  any 
skirts  whatever — a  dark  green  jacket  with  a  great 
number  of  buttons  on  it." 

"  That  is  the  officer's  uniform,"  remarked  North- 
cote,  "  and  would  be  indispensable ;  but  how  has 
Jackson  managed  it  ?  " 

"  He  has  put  a  light  sky  behind  the  figure,  for 
a  background,  which  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  Do 
you  think  Sir  Joshua  would  have  arranged  it  in  that 
manner  ?  " 

"Certainly  not!  Sir  Joshua  have  arranged  it 
in  that  way!  Why,  you  remember  how  he  has 
managed  the  dress  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  which  was 
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the  same  as  that  you  speak  of? — by  putting  in  the 
regimental  colours  behind,  he  has  given  it  all  the 
richness  of  a  long  robe.     I  remember,  also,  a 
portrait  by  Kneller  of  a  lady  of  rank  who  was 
very  short  of  stature,  but  he  has  brought  in  a  long 
train  around  her  and  down  to  the  very  foreground, 
which  gives  a  grandeur  to  it,  without  in  the  least 
disguising  her  real  height.    Where  uncouthness  of 
dress,  or  any  other  thing,  is  strongly  felt,  expedients 
must  naturally  be  resorted  to  by  the  painter.  A 
young  artist  showed  me  the  other  day  a  portrait 
of  a  little  boy,  whom  he  had  dressed  not  only  in  a 
cap,  but  a  hat  and  feathers  over  it,  and  I  should 
have  liked  it  better  without  them.    It  appears  that 
the  child  had  very  little  hair — but  nature  is  always 
captivating,  and  you  have  an  instance  of  what  I 
am  thinking  of  if  you  look  at  the  infant  in  Sir 
Joshua's  Lady  Cockburn  and  her  Children.  Jackson 
does  not  paint  to  satisfy  me,  yet  I  can  see  he  will 
always  get  on.    He  seems  to  know  everything,  and 
can  tell  you  where  to  procure  anything  you  want ; 
there  is  a  gentleness  about  him,  too,  and  his  total 
freedom  from  satire  prevents  him  from  ever  being 
formidable.    Satire  is  a  dreadful  hindrance  to  a 
man's  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  still  more  so  if 
joined  to  wit,  for  wit  gives  it  wings  and  makes  it 
fly.    No ;  Jackson  is  a  man  that  you  cannot  cast 
off.    I  see  how  it  is  that  he  has  such  friends  among 
the  great  ;  he  is  in  a  measure  necessary  to  their 
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comfort ;  it  is  that,  more  than  his  talent,  which 
helps  him  on.  To  be  sure,  he  has  considerable 
ability  as  a  painter ;  he  colours  well,  and  his  pictures 
have  a  rich  texture  about  them  which  show  a  great 
deal  of  cleverness  in  the  mechanical  part.  It  is 
in  the  mental  part  where  he  seems  to  fail,  and  not 
entirely  there,  for  his  things  are  not  offensive ;  at 
least,  not  his  portraits  of  men.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  thing  for  his  women ;  but  he  makes  up  for 
failings  by  so  many  substitutes  that  I  can  see  he 
will  succeed.  His  women  have  a  dowdy  look  ;  they 
want  that  air  of  gentility,  that  fashionable  look  of 
high  life  which  Lawrence  gives,  and  which  makes 
him  so  much  sought  after.  Jackson  has  a  bad 
notion  of  female  dress  ;  he  is  fond  of  bringing  in 
his  great  hat  and  feathers,  which  are  very  difficult 
to  manage.  I  don't  say  they  cannot  be  done,  for 
Sir  Joshua  has  done  it,  but  it  requires  much  delicacy 
of  taste,  more  than  Jackson  has  got.  He  is  too 
fond  of  tawdry  finery,  so  that  some  of  his  ladies 
look  as  if  dressed  out  for  a  twopenny  hop,  or  like 
those  women  that  used  to  come,  I  remember,  with 
shows  to  Plymouth,  and  who  came  out  and  paraded 
in  front  of  their  caravans  with  scarlet  feathers  stuck 
in  sky-blue  hats !  It  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt 
finery  in  female  portraits  ;  you  are  almost  sure  to 
make  them  vulgar  by  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  same 
in  real  life  ;  few  ladies  can  bear  much  finery,  unless 
they  manage  it  with  great  taste.    Now,  there  is 
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Mrs.  ,  for  instance,  who  is  a  refined  character 

and  a  gentlewoman,  and  when  you  see  her  in  a 
morning  she  appears  such ;  but  I  have  seen  her 
dressed  out  in  an  evening  such  a  figure,  that  you 
would  have  supposed  she  was  going  to  take  a  part 
at  Sadler's  Wells !  " 

"Jackson,"  observed  Ward,  "never  harasses  me 
by  telling  distressing  or  disgusting  stories ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  anecdotes  are  such  as  leave  an  agree- 
able impression,  such  as  little  bits  of  harmless  wit 
and  innocent  fun." 

"  Ay,  that  he  has  from  nature,"  replied  Northcote ; 
"it  is  this  gentleness  which  makes  him  so  much 
liked  and  secures  him  the  patronage  of  the  great. 
He  could  not  do  this  unless  it  sprung  from  his 
natural  disposition  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  counter- 
feit it.  I  like  constitutional  virtues,  though  some 
men  will  not  allow  them  to  be  virtues.  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  party  I  was  once  at,  where  the 
owner  of  the  house  had  a  bust  of  Garrick  placed 
upon  the  top  of  a  rich  bureau.  Some  lady  said  to 
him  in  jest,  '  Are  you  not  afraid  of  his  being  so  near 
your  money?'  'Oh,  no!'  he  replied,  'don't  you 
see  he  is  without  hands?'  Now,  I  like  to  trust 
to  a  man  whose  disposition  is  such  as  to  put  it,  in 
a  manner,  out  of  his  power  to  hurt  me.  If  a  man 
had  once  been  a  thief,  though  I  might  be  told  that 
he  was  reformed,  and  had  become  a  man  of  principle, 
and  would  not  give  way  to  his  propensity,  I  would 
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not  like  to  trust  him.  No!  I  like  to  trust  a  man 
who,  I  know,  not  only  would  not,  but  could  not, 
steal,  whatever  temptation  might  be  put  in  his 
way — a  man  who,  so  to  speak,  is  *  without  hands ' 
in  that  respect ! " 

"But,"  said  Ward,  "there  are  some  religious 
characters  who  think  very  differently  from  you ; 
they  would  boast  of  their  former  vices  by  way  of 
showing  you  the  greatness  of  their  conversion ! " 

"Such  men,"  continued  Northcote,  "I  would 
never  place  my  confidence  in,  let  their  professions 
be  what  they  might ;  when  a  nice  snug  opportunity 
offered,  I  should  expect  that  they  would  indulge  in 
their  old  tricks  again." 
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Northcote  on  newspaper  criticism — Painters  should  not  allow  criticism  to 
make  them  despondent — William  Doughty,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua's — Artists 
should  frequent  each  other's  rooms— Northcote  criticises  Sir  Joshua's  "Death 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort "—"  Ah  !  poor  Grandi !  he  never  looked  up  after  Sir 
Joshua  painted  him  as  Warwick  !  "—On  painting  figures  clad  in  robes  or 
armour — A  word  concerning  Turner  and  Constable — Beauty  a  necessity  in  a 
picture — Northcote  on  the  study  of  anatomy — The  works  of  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare— Anecdote  of  Garrick  and  the  butcher's  dog— About  Mrs.  Abington — 
Edmund  Kean — "  Players  have  no  nature  in  them  " — Six  books^that  should  be 
read— Certain  pictures  are  out  of  place  in  private  .houses — Northcote  looking 
at  his  own  picture  in  the  Guildhall — He  speaks  strongly  in  criticism  of  Milton— 
"  Insects  like  us  to  represent  the  great  Creator  !  "—The  character  of  Jesus. 

"gOME  months  ago,"  said  Northcote,  "memoirs, 
with  engraved  portraits  of  me,  came  out  in 
two  different  magazines.  Now,  if  all  that  had  taken 
place  some  years  ago,  it  might  have  benefited  me, 
but  it  now  comes  too  late  to  do  me  any  good ;  it 
is  like  giving  a  man  bread,  when  he  has  no  teeth 
to  eat  it  with." 

"  There  is  a  much  worse  state  of  life,"  remarked 
Ward,  "  than  that,  and  a  man  might  be  without  both 
bread  and  teeth — old  age  and  poverty.  It  is  well 
if  a  man  gets  what  you  call  his  *  bread '  at  any  time 
in  life,  however  late  !  " 

"To  be  sure,  I  can  soak  it!"  responded  North- 
cote. 

"At  a  more  active  period  of  your  life,  you  had 

not  much  need  of  these  complimentary  things — at 
330 
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least  for  your  own  comfort — but  now  they  should 
be  a  consolation  to  you,  proving  that  you  have  not 
spent  your  life  in  vain." 

"  I  have  one  consolation,  certainly,  in  looking 
back  on  my  past  life.    I  have  managed  to  attain 
the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years  without  the 
critics  having  anything  to  fling  in  my  face,  which 
is  something  I  do  certainly  think  few  people  can 
say.    With  regard  to  the  criticisms  of  works  of  art 
which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  I  used 
to  think  them  very  cruel  and  unreasonable.  I 
remember  once  observing  to  Opie,  after  the  news- 
papers had  been  attacking  me,  '  It  is  very  dreadful 
that  a  person  like  myself,  who  wishes  to  spend  his 
time  quietly  and  innocently  in  his  own  favourite 
pursuit,  cannot  be  let  alone  by  these  wretches!' 
'  No,  no ! '  Opie  said  to  me,  '  you  don't  see  the 
matter  rightly ;   you  have  placed  yourself  on  a 
pedestal,  and  the  world  is  determined  to  make  you 
prove  your  right  to  the  position.'    And  so  it  is. 
Opie  was  right.    A  man  in  a  conspicuous  position 
must  stand  a  strict  examination ;  every  fault  of  his 
own,  or  even  of  his  family,  will  be  raked  up,  and, 
if  possible,  brought  against  him ;  the  world  will  not 
let  him  enjoy  his  distinction  for  nothing,  for  it  is 
looked  upon  by  them  as  an  infringement  of  their 
common  rights.    You  must  pay  for  notoriety,  as 
you  pay  for  everything  else.    Whilst  you  are  in 
obscurity,  you  think  nobody  notices  you,  and  that 
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you  are  at  liberty  to  please  yourself ;  but,  if  ever 
you  become  famous,  all  that  you  are  now  doing 
will  be  raked  up  and  examined,  and  that  with  no 
good-natured  eye!  Whenever  I  have  finished  an 
important  work,  I  have  always  wondered  how  it 
would  be  received  and  how  it  would  be  criticised. 
But  fools  criticise,  you  know,  and  it's  impossible  to 
guess  how  fools  will  act  under  any  circumstances. 
A  rogue  I  fancy  I  can  manage ;  I  can  bait  his 
trap ;  he  is  a  man  of  art,  and  you  can  trace  him 
out.  But  a  fool!  why,  he's  beyond  me!  How 
they  sometimes  surprise  you,  for  you  cannot  form 
the  least  guess  how  they  will  act  on  any  occasion 
whatever!  Painters  should  never  allow  criticism 
to  make  them  despondent,  and  they  should  not  be 
too  easily  daunted  by  remarks  made  upon  their 
works.  Ah,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  poor  Doughty, ^ 
of  York,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua's.  The  poet  Mason 
recommended  him  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  wrote  a  most 
pompous  letter  on  the  occasion — by  the  way.  Mason 
appeared  a  most  affected  person.  Well,  Doughty 
had  engraved  in  mezzotint  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of 
Doctor  Johnson  very  finely  indeed,  and  on  his 

^  William  Doughty  had  a  short  and  inglorious  career.  He  left  Sir 
Joshua's  house  in  1778,  and  during  the  following  two  years  was  in 
Ireland,  London  again,  and,  finally,  in  York,  but  met  with  no  success 
and  became  discouraged.  In  1780  he  married  a  servant  girl  from 
Sir  Joshua's  and  set  sail  with  her  for  Bengal.  The  French  and 
Spaniards,  however,  captured  the  vessel,  the  unfortunate  Doughty 
was  carried  off  by  them  as  a  prisoner  to  Lisbon,  and  there  he  died 
two  years  later. 
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showing  it  to  Sir  Joshua  it  pleased  him  exceedingly, 
and  he  said,  *  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
stick  to  mezzotint!  Now,  this  remark  disconcerted 
poor  Doughty  very  much ;  he  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  remark  implied  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  painter,  though,  I  believe. 
Sir  Joshua  did  not  mean  that.  Such  a  speech 
would  have  had  no  more  effect  in  discouraging 
me  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  to  a  barn-door. 
But  Doughty  was  of  a  jealous,  sulky  temper,  aris- 
ing probably  from  despondency ; — despondency  is 
a  sad  thing  when  there  is  talent,  for  it  prevents 
exertion,  and,  consequently,  improvement. 

"  I  spoke  just  now  about  the  criticism  of  fools, 
but  we  should  always  welcome  the  criticism  which 
bears  the  mark  of  being  true  and  honest.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  why  I  always  advise  artists  to 
frequent,  whenever  possible,  each  other's  rooms.  A 
man  really  ought  to  see  what  others  are  doing. 
Think  how  the  plates  for  looking-glasses  are 
polished!  Why,  they  rub  two  plates  together  till 
the  one  becomes  a  little  convex  and  the  other 
concave.  They  do  the  same  with  two  other  plates. 
They  then  rub  the  two  convex  ones  together,  and 
then  the  two  concave  ones.  Now,  this  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  effect  which  painters  have 
upon  each  other  in  regard  to  their  studies.  An 
artist  must  not  shut  himself  up  at  home,  but  go 
about  among  the  other  painters  and  get  rubbed ; 
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it  may  be  disagreeable  to  his  feelings,  yet  he  will 
gain  by  it.  Another  thing,  also,  I  advise,  and  that 
is  that  a  painter  should  not  shirk  sending  his  works 
to  the  different  exhibitions — it's  a  bad  thing  to 
shirk!" 

"  I  was  amused  the  other  day,"  said  Ward,  "  with 
a  painter's  criticism,  for  he  had  seen  Titian's  famous 
Peter  Martyr  at  Venice,  and  his  only  observation 
was  that  'it  was  too  much  glazed,'  thus  passing 
over  all  its  mental  qualities,  for  the  sake  of  dwell- 
ing on  a  mere  mechanical  circumstance ! " 

"  If  it  was  glazed  at  all,"  said  Northcote,  "  it  must 
have  been  done  by  the  French,  whilst  they  had  it 
in  their  possession,  for  I  imagine  that  Titian's  effects 
were  brought  out  by  scumbling,  and  not  by  glazing, 
except  in  his  fine  red  and  green  draperies,  which 
must  have  been  glazed.  I  know  the  painter,  how- 
ever, to  whom  you  refer,  and  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  this  of  him,  for  I  assure  you  that  when  he 
comes  here,  I  hardly  know  how  to  suit  my  con- 
versation to  him — it  is  like  talking  to  a  child. 

"Whilst  we  are  dwelling  on  the  question  of 
criticism,  I  will  mention  some  ideas  of  mine  with 
regard  to  Sir  Joshua's  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
Now,  I  have  always  considered  that  picture  a 
failure  in  the  mental  part — such  a  failure,  indeed, 
as  I  am  still  surprised  at.  In  point  of  effect  and 
colour,  of  course,  it  is  grand,  so  fine  a  picture  that 
Titian  himself  might  have  been  afraid  to  hang  a 
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picture  of  his  alongside  it.  But  who  could  suppose 
that  the  figure  looking  out  in  front  of  the  King 
could  be  meant  for  the  Earl  of  Warwick !  Warwick, 
the  king-maker!  Why,  'tis  more  like  a  common 
porter ;  it  hasn't  the  least  elevation  of  character ; 
it  doesn't  correspond  at  all  with  one's  idea  of  such 
an  energetic,  tearing  divil  as  he  was.  Sir  Joshua 
painted  the  figure  from  poor  Grandi,  his  colour- 
grinder,  and  I  remember  once  telling  Fuseli  that 
Grandi  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  his  health  was 
failing.  Fuseli  looked  very  comical,  and  said,  '  Ah  ! 
poor  Grandi!  He  never  looked  up  after  Sir  Joshua 
painted  him  as  Warwick!'  The  fiend,  too,  is 
wrong,  for  instead  of  being  an  airy  phantom,  it  is 
as  palpable  and  substantial  as  any  of  the  other 
figures." 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  said  Ward,  "  which  has 
always  struck  me  in  the  picture  about  which  we 
are  speaking,  and  that  is  the  contrast  between  the 
horror  of  the  scene  and  the  fineness  of  the  day ; 
the  sun  seems  to  be  shining  into  the  room  and 
filling,  with  rich,  reflected  light,  the  interior  of  the 
red  curtains  on  which  the  dying  Cardinal  is  lying. 
I  think  this,  instead  of  weakening,  heightens  the 
impression  by  its  contrast ;  besides,  it  was  so  true ; 
Nature  doesn't  send  either  gloom  or  sunshine  to 
suit  the  petty  affairs  of  this  world.  I  once  witnessed 
the  dying  scene  of  a  father  surrounded  by  his 
weeping  children.    The  day  was  extremely  fine, 
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and  the  birds  sang,  as  it  were,  in  happy  chorus 
around  the  cottage.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind  by  that  violent 
contrast ! " 

"There  is  something  in  what   you  say,"  said 
Northcote,  "but  I  really  don't  suppose  Sir  Joshua 
thought  of  it  at  the  time.    He  probably  wanted  a 
showy  effect,  which  led  to  what  you  have  noticed. 
I  must  say  that  I  have  commenced  many  of  my 
own  paintings  with  a  wish  to  represent  some  strik- 
ing effect  of  light  and  shade— the  Jael  and  Sisera, 
for  instance.    I  thought  dark  armour  would  make 
a  fine  effect  when  brought  against  a  light  back- 
ground, and  I  had  thought  of  painting  a  figure  so 
dressed  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  with  the  white  waves 
behind  him.    This  I  worked  on  through  different 
stages,  till  it  came  out  in  its  present  shape.  With 
regard  to  figures  clad  in  either  robes  or  armour,  we 
should  always  remember  that  they  are  apt  to  look 
too  short;  they  must  be  humoured  and  they  will 
not  look  so  ill.    There  is  Titian's  Philip  the  Second  \ 
it  is  different  from  what  the  King  himself  would 
have  looked  in  armour ;  and  Vandyke's  Charles  the 
First  has  all  the  grace  and  flexibility  of  a  light 
coat.     I  have  found  the  necessity  of  humouring 
figures  in  armour ;  one  of  the  figures  in  my  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ  was  done  on  this  principle,  for  no 
man  actually  clad  in  armour  could  by  any  means 
have  put   himself  in  the  attitude  which  I  have 
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represented  there.  We  must  paint  armour  as  it 
would  appear  if  perfect  in  all  its  joints,  which  it 
never  is,  and,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  requisite 
to  do  this,  otherwise  no  one  will  be  satisfied 
with  it." 

"How  do  you  like  Turner's  pictures ? "  asked 
Ward ;  "  they  have  surprised  me  greatly,  and 
their  eccentricity  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever 
witnessed." 

"Why,  Turner,"  said  Northcote,  "is  both  a 
genius  and  an  idiot,  and  this  is  the  only  way  I 
can  account  for  the  strange  mixture  of  talent  and 
folly  one  sees  in  his  works." 

"Let  us  rather  call  him,"  said  Ward,  "a  genius 
run  mad,  which  I  fancy  would  please  him  better 
than  the  term  '  idiot.' " 

"Well,"  continued  Northcote,  smiling,  "you  may 
have  it  which  way  you  like;  it  is  only  like  the 
difference  between  six  and  half-a-dozen,  only  he 
cannot  always  be  mad,  for  he  sometimes  has  such 
fine  things.  ...  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Constable ;  he 
is  struggling  after  nature,  and  may  end  in  becoming 
a  great  painter.  To  find  out,  like  Correggio,  new 
beauties,  which,  though  in  nature,  have  never  before 
been  discovered,  is  to  be  indeed  the  great  genius. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  about  poor  Wilkie! — they  say 
he  is  very  ill,  and  must  go  abroad  for  his  health. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  should  have  so  injured 
himself  by  intense  application !     How  odd  it  is 
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that  that  which  strengthens  the  mind  should  weaken 
and  destroy  the  body!  It  seems  very  cruel  in 
Nature  to  ordain  it  thus.  .  .  . 

"  Painters  should  never  neglect  the  quality  of 
beauty  in  their  pictures ;  beauty  is  a  necessity  in  a 
picture,  and  all  the  best  painters  have  sought  after 
it  without  ceasing.  The  Greeks  were  famous  for  it. 
Guido,  to  be  sure,  carried  it  too  far — to  insipidity — 
by  sacrificing  expression  to  it.  I  remember  that  on 
showing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  my  picture  of  Jaeland 
Sisera,  I  expressed  a  fear  that  I  had  made  my  figure 
of  Jael  too  beautiful  for  the  character,  and  he  said 
to  me,  '  She  cannot  be  too  beautiful !  What  made 
Guido  but  his  beauty  }  No,  no  ;  the  woman  is  as 
well  as  possible.'  A  year  or  two  back,  I  saw  a 
large  historical  picture  by  Hilton  at  the  exhibition 
at  Somerset  House.  That  work  was  conceived  with 
great  ability,  but  it  wanted  beauty,  and  consequently 
was  worth  little.  Now,  beauty  is  a  quality  that 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  in  painting.  The 
reason  why  West's  gallery  is  so  much  neglected,  is 
the  want  of  this  quality.  His  pictures,  whatever 
merit  they  may  possess  in  other  respects,  do  not 
give  pleasure,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  want  of 
beauty.  His  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  attacked 
by  a  Stag,  whilst  hunting  on  horseback  is  the  finest 
of  all  subjects  ;  what  opportunities  it  offered  1  But 
West  has  rendered  it  uninteresting  by  the  want  of 
beauty,  not  only  in  the  King  but  in  the  animals  as 
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well.    Oh,  how  differently  Rubens  would  have  done 
it !    Fuseli,  speaking  of  one  of  Rubens'  horses  in  a 
lion-hunt,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  '  It  is  like  a 
beautiful  virgin ! '    The  apparent  distress  of  such  a 
creature  must  touch  every  one  who  has  any  sensi- 
bility, whereas,  were  it  an  ugly  clumsy  animal  we 
should  feel  much  less  emotion.    Yes,  we  must  have 
beauty !    Some  years  ago,  the  study  of  anatomy 
was  much  talked   about   in  the   schools   of  the 
Academy,  and  the  students  attended  anatomical 
lectures  and  dissecting  rooms  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  half-dozen  lectures,  however,  on  that  subject, 
which  were  delivered  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Anthony 
Carlisle,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Academy,  were 
despised  by  many  people  as  trifling  and  nearly  use- 
less.   They  thought  they  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
becoming  Michael  Angelos  !    Anatomy  is  very  well 
in  its  place,  and  very  proper  certainly,  as  a  man 
cannot  understand  too  well  that  which  he  has  to 
represent,  but  it  is  only  one  thing  amongst  many,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  first.    What  does  it  signify, 
indeed,  how  anatomically  correct  a  figure  may  be  if 
it  is  without  grace,  beauty,  or  expression  !  Besides, 
those  who  think  so  much  about  anatomy  are  apt  to 
be  too  fond  of  displaying  their  knowledge,  and 
often,  indeed,  represent  their  figures  as  if  going 
about  without  their  skins,  which  is  very  disgusting 
to  me.     Sir  Joshua    Reynolds  knew  nothing  of 
anatomy ;  he  knew  nothing  whatever  as  to  what 
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was  below  the  surface,  what  was  under  the 
skin ! " 

"But,"  interrupted  Ward,  "did  he  not  attend  the 
anatomical  lectures  at  the  Academy  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  returned  Northcote,  "he  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  do  that,  as  he  was  President ;  but  he 
used  generally  to  go  fast  asleep  !  I  don't  mean  to 
hold  up  his  example  as  proper  to  be  followed  in  this 
respect,  but  only  to  show  what  he  did  without  it. 
He  might,  and  probably  would,  have  done  better 
with  it;  we  see,  however,  what  he  did  without  it, 
and  what  such  men  as  Goltzius  did  with  it,  which 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  only  requisite  for  a  fine 
painter.  I  admit  its  great  usefulness,  and  no  more. 
I  suspect  it  was  Haydon  who  made  a  great  stir 
about  anatomy ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Ward,  "it  was  Haydon.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  it,  and  dissected  horses  and 
donkeys  by  way  of  preparing  himself  for  a  great 
picture,  in  which  those  animals  were  to  be  intro- 
duced." 

"Well,  I  commend  his  industry,  certainly,"  re- 
turned Northcote.  "  If  painters  will  only  keep  this 
in  its  right  place,  they  will  do  well,  for  they  must 
recollect  that  the  greatest  requisite  for  painting 
animals  is  to  have  an  exquisite  feeling  for  their 
character.  If  they  forget  this,  whilst  attending  so 
much  to  their  anatomy,  they  will  not  succeed.  The 
character  of  a  fine  horse,  for  instance,  is  that  of 
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timid  gracefulness,  something  like  that  of  an  elegant 
lady.  Oh !  what  beautiful  led  horses  I  used  to  see 
at  Rome,  and  how  they  used  to  delight  me  by  the 
way  in  which  they  curveted  and  played  about ! 
Lord  !  I  remember  them  now,  like  beautiful  visions ! 

"  I  have  been  reading  an  old  book — it  was  written 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second — which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  painters  from  Cimabue  to  Raphael,  and 
the  author  in  his  preface  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  chief  beauties  of  painting  are  the  imitations 
of  those  delicacies  of  nature  which  the  vulgar 
overlook." 

"Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,"  observed  Ward,  "once 
said  the  same  thing,  for  he  remarked :  '  We  are 
unfortunate — we  talk  in  a  language  which  is  not 
well  understood.' " 

"Why,  that  may  be  said,"  continued  Northcote, 
"  of  poetry  as  well  as  painting.  Milton's  works, 
before  they  had  got  the  Tower-stamp,  were  little 
regarded  by  the  world.  It  was  the  same  with 
Shakespeare ;  his  plays  were  little  known  before 
the  time  of  Garrick,  and  very  seldom  acted. 
Garrick's  great  forte  was  the  strong  imitation  of 
nature,  and  he  found  that  Shakespeare  would 
answer  his  purpose  best,  and  he  brought  the  plays 
out  accordingly ;  new  editions  then  came  out,  and 
they  became  talked  about.  Dryden,  indeed,  had 
praised  them  before  that  time,  but  with  great  diffi- 
dence, only  venturing  to  say  that  they  were  superior 
Q 
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to  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson.  Now,  Garrick  was  the 
same  in  acting  as  Sir  Joshua  was  in  painting ;  they 
both  brought  back  their  arts  from  that  artificial  stuff 
which  had  been  so  long  the  fashion,  to  the  genuine 
representation  of  nature,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
their  great  success.  Garrick,  though  so  great  in 
tragedy,  was  more  adapted,  in  my  opinion,  to 
comedy,  and  it  seems  Sir  Joshua  thought  so  too, 
for  in  his  portrait  of  him  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  the  actor  is  evidently  allowing  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  by  the  latter.  Garrick  had  a  great 
turn  for  the  comic  ;  nothing  of  that  nature  seemed 
to  escape  his  attention,  as  is  evinced  by  his  anec- 
dote of  the  butcher's  dog,  which  I  daresay  you  have 
heard." 

Ward  said  that  he  had  never  heard  the  anecdote. 

"Why,  the  story  is  this.  One  night,  whilst 
Garrick  was  playing  his  part  in  a  tragedy  at  Drury 
Lane,  to  a  crowded  audience,  a  butcher  happened  to 
be  sitting  in  the  pit  with  his  bull-dog  beside  him. 
The  heat  being  excessive,  the  butcher  after  some 
time  took  off  his  wig,  and  unconsciously  stuck  it  on 
the  dog's  head  a  moment.  Garrick — and  it  was  in 
the  very  deepest  part  of  the  play — drew  near  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  happening  to  cast  his  eye  on 
the  ludicrous  scene  of  a  dog  in  a  wig,  he  was  so 
tickled  by  it  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
refrained  from  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  scene  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
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Garrick  was  a  great  actor,  but  I  remember  some- 
body telling  me  that  he  had  seen  him  when  he  first 
came  out  in  Goodman's  Fields,  and  that  he  was  then 
particularly  fine,  his  acting  at  that  time  having  none 
of  the  stage  tricks  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 
There  is  nothing  like  nature  in  acting  or  anything 
else.    I  remember  Mrs.  Abington's  acting  very  well ; 
how  exquisitely  she  played  the  part  of  a  fine  lady  ! 
Why,  Miss  Farren's  acting,  though  it  was  so  much 
admired,  was  no  more  to  be  compared  with  it  than  a 
dish-cloth  with  the  finest  lawn  !    Whoever  did  not 
see  Mrs.  Abington  has  never  seen  a  real,  fine  lady. 
I  had  seen  her  act  at  Plymouth — she  was  Miss 
Barton  in  those  days — and  I  well  remember  how 
delighted  I  was  with  her,  for  she  had  an  exquisite 
manner.    I  recollect  she  used  to  call  and  see  an  old 
woman  who  lived  opposite  my  father's,  and,  Lord ! 
I  used  to  see  her  go  in  !    She  did  it  in  such  a 
beautiful  manner;  I  shall  never  forget  it.    When  I 
came  to  London,  I  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure, 
in  going  to  see  her,  and  though  Garrick  played 
with  her  then,  I  did  not  see  him — she  filled  the 
stage  for  me.     By  the  way,  did  you  not  bring 
the  actor,  Edmund  Kean,  here  to  see  me  many 
years  ago." 

"No,"  responded  Ward,  "but  I  remember  trying 

to  induce  him  to  come.    One  November  day  it 

was  in  1813,  I  think — he  and  his  wife  came  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  as  I  did  in  Cecil  Street.    It  was 
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after  the  Christmas  hoHdays,  however,  when  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  brought  him  out ;  he  first 
appeared  as  Shylock,  and  afterwards  in  Richard  the 
Third,  and  set  the  whole  city  in  a  ferment  about 
him.    He  was  beset  with  artists  wanting  to  take  his 
portrait  in  every  mode,  shape  and  size  that  could  well 
be  imagined,  all  of  whom  he  '  thanked  for  the  honour 
they  did  him ' — as  he  used  to  express  it — but  they 
could  make  nothing  of  him,  owing  to  his  sad  want 
of  punctuality.    I  suggested  to  you  that  you  should 
offer,  through  me,  to  paint  Kean's  portrait,  for  I  felt 
that  he  would  be  punctual  with  one  of  your  standing, 
and  moreover  you  seemed  desirous  of  conversing 
with  such  a  second  Garrick.    You  consented  to  my 
suggestion,  and  I  was  very  pleased,  as  I  wanted  to 
hear  the  conversation  between  yourself  and  the 
actor.    I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Kean ;   he,  in 
his  customary  way,  remarked  that  'he  was  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Northcote  for  the  honour  he  did 
him,'  and  we  arranged  a  certain  morning  upon  which 
we  should  both  proceed  together  to  your  house. 
The  day  at  length  arrived,  I  got  him  from  his 
lodgings,  and  thought  I  had  him  all  safe,  when  lo ! 
upon  arriving  at  Charing  Cross,  the  idea  came  into 
Kean's  head  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  ride  into 
the  country,  and  go  he  would  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
urge  to  the  contrary.    I  must  apologise  to  yourself, 
he  said,  and  tell  you  that  his  health  required  fresh 
air  and  exercise  that  fine  morning,  and  that  'he 
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would  do  himself  the  honour'  of  waiting  upon  you 
at  any  other  time  you  would  name  ! " 

"  I  have  never  liked  the  idea,"  said  Northcote,  "  of 
painting  players ;  there  is  no  nature  in  them.  I 
might  have  painted  Kemble,  but  I  could  never  bring 
my  mind  to  do  it.  You  know  what  Opie  said  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  paint  the  players — '  Confound 
them  !  they  have  everybody's  faces  but  their  own ; 
what  can  I  make  of  them  ? ' 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  had  a  young  painter  here 
the  other  day  who  begins  to  see  the  necessity  of 
reading ;  he  said  that  he  had  not  had  much  time  for 
it  yet,  and  asked  what  books  I  would  recommend  him 
to  read.  I  told  him  that  I  always  consider  there  are 
six  books  which,  in  my  opinion,  every  man  ought  to 
read,  for  they  are  indispensable.  The  young  man 
said  he  would  feel  much  obliged  to  me  if  I  would 
name  them  to  him.  '  Certainly,'  I  said  ;  *  the  first 
is  the  Bible ;  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  about.' 
'  Oh,  no ! '  he  said.  '  Well,  then,  the  next  is  the 
Discourses  of  Epictetus  ;  the  third,  ^sop's  Fables, 
which  you  should  have  by  heart,  for  scarcely  a  day 
will  pass  over  your  head  but  you  will  either  be 
deterred  from  some  actions,  or  confirmed  in  others, 
by  them ;  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  you  should  read,  for 
they  will  give  you  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  indeed  into  almost  every  other  thing ;  the  fifth  is 
Don  Quixote.'  He  smiled  when  I  mentioned  this, 
and  I  said :  *  You  think,  I  suppose,  that  this  is  a  boy's 
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book,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  if  you  want  to  know 
in  what  the  character  of  a  true  gentleman  consists, 
you  will  find  it  nowhere  so  well  as  in  that  book. 
The  sixth  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  I  do  not  know 
is  so  absolutely  necessary  as  the  others,  but  still  it 
will  teach  you  to  know  the  value  of  the  comforts 
we  enjoy  in  society,  better,  I  believe,  than  any  book 
you  can  lay  your  hands  on.' "... 

"A  rich  man  whom  I  know,"  said  Ward,  "is  just 
now  in  a  dilemma.  He  has  been  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  and  whilst  in  Italy  he  ordered  copies 
from  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  that  country.  He  had  intended  them  for  his 
house  in  the  North  of  England,  but  now,  when  he 
comes  to  unpack  them,  he  finds  that  they  won't  do 
at  all,  as  the  subjects  are  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  that 
his  friends  —  especially  his  lady  friends  —  exclaim 
against  him,  and  call  him  a  cruel  monster  for  having 
made  such  a  choice  ;  he  is  thus  unable  to  put  the 
pictures  up  ! " 

"Why,  what  pictures  had  he  pitched  upon?" 
asked  Northcote. 

"One  of  them,"  said  Ward,  "was  Guido's  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  and  another  was  one  of  Domeni- 
chino's,  in  which  a  saint  is  represented  as  having  her 
breasts  torn  off  with  red-hot  pincers." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Northcote,  "  it's  a  sad  mistake 
to  think  that  such  pictures  will  do  in  private  houses ! 
Now,  in  the  churches  for  which  they  were  painted, 
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the  case  is  totally  different ;  they  are  intended  to 
make  an  awful  impression  there — to  give  a  dignity 
to  religion  by  showing  to  the  people  what  torments 
iiave  been  suffered  for  the  sake  of  it ;  besides,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  solemn  music  and  religious 
ceremonies,  they  become  grand  and  deep-wrought 
".ragedies !    But  they  won't  do  when  they  are  trans- 
olanted  into  an  English  gentleman's  breakfast-room, 
3r  into  an  exhibition  where  people  go  to  be  amused 
and  to  be  merry.    Guido  and  Domenichino  ! — great 
names  both  of  them  !     Ah,  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  the  world  will  eventually  think  of  me  as  a 
painter.    Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  being  in  the 
City,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  call  and  see  the 
pictures  in  the  Guildhall,  one  of  which,  the  Death 
of  Wat  Tyler,  I  painted  myself ;  there  were  also 
some  of  Opie's  best  pictures  there,  especially  his 
Murder  of  David  Rizzio.     The  man  who  carried 
the  keys  and  opened  the   door   of  the  Council 
Chamber  for  me,  knew  not  who  I  was,  so  I  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  hear  something  about  my 
picture.    I  asked  him  who  was  the  painter  of  that 
picture — pointing  to  my  Wat  Tyler.     His  answer 
was,  '  I  really  don't  know ! '    Had  I  been  wise,  I 
should  have  stopped  after  such  an  answer  as  that, 
but,  like  a  fool,  I  must  go  on,  so  I  again  asked,  '  Is 
it  considered  a  fine  picture,  I  wonder  ?    Have  you 
ever  heard  it  spoken  of  as  such  ? '    'No,  sir,'  said 
the  man,  '  I  cannot  say  I  have.'    *  Have  you  heard 
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of  Opie  ?  '  I  continued.  '  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Opie ! '  I  had  then  had  enough  and  camei 
hurriedly  away."  / 

"  How  do  you  like  Danby's  picture,  The  Israelite^ 
passing  the  Red  Sea  ?  "  asked  Ward. 

"  I  rarely  look  at  such  things  as  that,  and  Martin's 
pictures,  as  I  consider  them  as  mere  tricks,  and  not 
historic  art — the  mere  work  of  young  beginners. 
However,  though  I  am  not  much  disposed  to  likej 
them,  yet  I  think  that  the  charge  of  profaneness 
brought  by  the  newspaper  John  Bull  against  the 
picture  of  Martin  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition, 
wherein  he  has  introduced  the  Supreme  Being, 
applies  still  more  strongly  to  Milton,  who  has  not 
only  introduced  the  Almighty  but  has  made  Him 
talk  !  Now,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Milton  could 
only  put  his  own  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity, 
it  appears  to  me  highly  presumptuous.  How  differ- 
ently is  it  done  in  the  Book  of  Job  !  With  what 
excessive  grandeur  is  the  Deity  introduced  there  ! 
Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  no  poet  can  make 
his  hero  speak  more  wisely  than  himself — for  in  fact 
it  is  himself  that  speaks — nor  a  painter  make  his 
hero  look  wiser  than  he  himself  does — for  you  can- 
not make  anything  above  yourself! — it  is  indeed  a 
very  great  boldness  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Deity  into  either  poetry  or  painting !  There  is 
West's  picture,  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  and  I  re- 
member saying  to  a  friend,  as  I  looked  up  at  it, 
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'  How  strange  that  a  man  always  paints  himself  in 
his  pictures  ;  there  is  not  a  head  there  that  looks 
wiser  than  West  did  himself!'  What  I  have  just 
said  about  Martin  introducing  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  about  Milton  making  Him  talk,  I  feel  very 
strongly.  Insects  like  us  to  represent  the  great 
Creator  ! — for,  after  all,  we  are  no  more  than  insects  ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  could  never  see  that  I  was  better 
than  a  black  worm.  I  fancy  I  should  like  to  possess 
some  positive  quality,  and  'tis  on  this  account  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  lion,  for  then  I  should  have 
strength,  courage,  etc.  ;  but  now  I  am  like  what 
Opie  once  said,  '  too  litde  for  a  man,  and  too  big 
for  a  monkey,  what  are  you  ? "' 

"  Not  long  ago,"  said  Ward,  "  you  yourself  painted 
a  sacred  picture,  and  I  greatly  admired  it ; — it  was 
Christ  sinking  under  the  Cross." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  the  great  painter's  sister,  "Jim 
frequently  appeared  so  full  of  thought  when  he  was 
working  at  that  picture  that  there  was  no  speaking 
to  him  ! " 

"  The  work  you  mention,"  said  Northcote,  "  was 
immediately  purchased  by  Lord  Grosvenor  for  the 
altar-piece  in  his  private  chapel.  .  .  .  But  Jesus 
Christ  cannot  be  painted  !  Raphael  has  done  it 
well — Guido  has,  perhaps,  done  it  the  best — and  yet, 
after  all,  it  cannot  be  done,  for  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  character  of  Jesus  which  can  ever  be 
expressed." 
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Miracle  of  Bohena,  Raphael's,  222 
Montalto,  Cardinal.  See  Sixtus  V. 
Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower, 

Northcote's,  117 
Murder  of  David  Rizzio,  O  pie's,  247 
Mythology,  classical,  Northcote's  dis- 
like of,  155 

Napoleon.  See  Bonaparte 
Nature,  the  modesty  of,  loi 

 always  in  harmony,  102 

  finest  works  of  art  are  but 

feeble  attempts  to  imitate,  198 

 everything  should  be  executed 

from,  224 
Newcastle,  Duchess  of.  Sir  Thomas 

Lawrence's,  148 
Newspaper    writers,    certain,  the 

affected  expressions  of,  93 
Newspapers,  art-criticisms  in,  231 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  a  saying  of,  92 
Northcote,  James,  birth,  I 

  early  difficulties,  2 

 apprenticed  to  trade,  3 

■  sees  Reynolds  at  public  meet- 
ing, 4 

 becomes  pupil  of  Reynolds,  5 

 returns  to  native  county,  7 

 resolves  to  visit  Italy,  7 

 departs  from  England,  8 

 difficulties  of  the  journey,  9 

 arrives  in  Rome,  10 

 studies  at  the  Vatican  and  in 

churches,  10 
  employed  to  paint  on  com- 
mission, II 

 his  Italian  honours,  1 1 

 returns  to  Devonshire,  1 1 

 permanently  settles  in  London, 

II 

 his  work  for  Boydell's  Shake- 
speare Gallery,  12 

 elected  Royal  Academician,  12 

 his  great  industry,  13 

 his  literary  work,  13 

 his  conversational  powers,  14, 

167 

 in  praise  of  Italy,  19 

  his  enthusiasm  for   the  old 

masters,  20 
 his  indulgence  in  personalities, 

21 

 his  dislike  of  affectation,  22 

  Duke  of  Clarence  visits  his 

studio  and  gives  him  offence,  23 
 his  death,  26 


Opie,  John,  the  chaste  colouring  of 

his  pictures,  64 

  one  of  his  sayings  regarding 

the  Royal  Academy,  163 

 greatest  man  known  to  North- 
cote, 197 

 his  unfitness  for  married  life, 

199 

 a  great  rival  of  Northcote,  206 

  the  decline  of  his  popularity, 

214 

  his  opinion    of  newspaper 

criticism,  231 
Orpheus,  Parmigiano's,  60 
Owen,  William,  his  breakdown  in 

health,  177 

Painters,  English,  careless  finishing 

the  vice  of,  66 
  English,  no  nation  so  well 

qualified  to  excel  as  the,  7° 
 more  humble  and  modest  than 

poets  and  authors,  90 
  should  avoid  seeing  inferior 

works  of  art,  103 
  should  not  offer  verbal  de- 
scriptions of  their  works,  117 
  the  arrogance  and  impudence 

of  certain,  170 

 conceit  among,  174 

 how  the  position  of,  is  regarded 

in  England,  176 

 why  many  persons  become,  184 

 must  be  men-of-all-work,  185 

 must  obtain  patronage  by  every 

possible  means,  186 
  should  never  desert  a  run  of 

employment,  205 
  adverse  criticism  not  to  make 

them  despondent,  232 
 advised  to  frequent  each  other's 

rooms,  233 
Painting,  the  art  of,  not  sufficiently 

encouraged  in  England,  69 

 Northcote's  methods  of,  97 

 Fuseli's  advice  regarding  young 

men  intended  for  profession  of,  181 

 is  beyond  humanity,  198 

Paris,  civility  of  the  lower  orders  in, 
140 

 value  of  studying  in  the  Louvre, 

141 

Parr,  Dr  Samuel,  his  credulousness  as 

to  Ireland's  counterfeit  play,  88 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Northcote's,  147 
Pembroke  family,  Vandyke's,  53 
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Philip  II.,  Titian's,  236 
Picture,  how  to  commence  a,  108 
  advantage  of  watching,  by 

fading  twilight,  217 
  great,  method    adopted  by 

Northcote  previous  to  painting  a, 

218 

  impossible  to  really  finish  a, 

220 

 beauty  a  necessity  in,  238 

Picture-dealing,  the  trade  of,  122 
Pictures,  great,  why  rich  persons  often 

secure,  122 
 certain,  not  suitable  for  private 

houses,  246 
 the  four  perfect,  of  the  world, 

222 

Pindar,  Peter.    See  Wolcot 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  Northcote's 

antipathy  towards,  134 

 a  great  genius,  137 

Pius  VI.,  vanity  of,  48 
Plagiarism,  discussion  on,  142 
Poets,  their  knowledge  of  painting,  89 

 Northcote's  dislike  of,  90 

Politeness,  true,  no  rules  for,  124 
Pope,  Alexander,  94,  95 
Portrait-painters  must  not  encumber 

themselves  with  colours,  189 
  dishonest   stratagem   of  an 

obscure  painter,  203 
  themselves,  not  the  sitters, 

the  best  judges  of  good  work,  208 
 must  not  represent  their  sitters 

as  smiling,  212 

 difficult  subjects  for,  213 

  should  not  attempt  finery  in 

female  portraits,  227 
Portrait-painting  not  to  be  despised 

by  ambitious  painters,  189 
Portraits,  groups  of,  Titian's  skill  in 

painting,  53 
 why  sitters  are  dissatisfied  with 

their,  93 

 figures  in,  should  be  as  fine 

as  possible,  109 
  a  laugh   becomes  harassing 

when  fixed  in  a  portrait,  no 
 to  paint  a  lady's  portrait  is  a 

hazardous  undertaking,  190 
  are  inadequate  substitutes  for 

absent  friends,  193 
 a  method  of  proceeding  with  a 

portrait,  207 
 are  wanted  by  those  who  view 

them  with  the  eyes  of  affection,  215 


Princess  Bridget  Plantagenet  looking 
upon  her  two  brothers  being  smothered 
in  the  Tower,  Northcote's,  222 

Printsellers,  necessary  for  painter  to 
employ,  121 

Professional  men,  industry  of,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  common 
labourers,  219 

Publishers  of  prints,  on  the  profits 
made  by,  121 

Raising  of  Lazarus,  Sebastiano  del 

Piombo's,  85 
Raphael,  his  gentleness,  50 
 greatest  painter  in  the  world, 

on  account  of  mental,  as  distinct 

from  executive,  power,  57 
  all   his    portraits  carefully 

finished,  66 

 a  great  colourist,  103 

 his  purity  of  mind  great  factor 

in  his  career,  120 

 Leo  X.  and,  176 

  what  he  would  think  of  his 

own  attempts  to  imitate  nature,  198 
Rembrandt,  221 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  acceptance 

of  undesirable  work,  33 

 compared  with  Titian,  54 

 his  reputation  rests  on  mental, 

not  executive,  power,  58 
 his  landscape  backgrounds  not 

always  appropriate,  65 
  mannerism  in  his  portraits, 

^^ 

 his  female  complexions  not  as 

true  as  those  of  Vandyke,  68 

  striking  individuality  in  his 

portraits,  69 

 as  a  genius,  71 

 not  to  be  servilely  copied,  72 

 his  intense  feeling  for  character, 

73 

 compared  with  Vandyke,  74 

  his  pictures  difficult  to  ruin, 

75 

 his  resolute  industry,  77 

  how  he  painted  portraits  of 

children,  78 
 superior  to  ill-natured  criticism, 

79 

 homage  paid  to  him,  80 

 deeper  observer  than  Johnson 

or  Goldsmith,  85 
— — —  how  the  effects  of  some  of  his 

finest  pictures  were  destroyed,  97 
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Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  would  associate 
only  with  gifted  men,  103 

  excessive  glazing  of  his  por- 
traits, no 

  his    opinion    of  talkative 

painters,  118 

 why  he  employed  poor  persons 

as  models,  121 

 how  he  would  have  represented 

Bonaparte,  158 

 his  jealousy  of  Gainsborough, 

159 

  his  simple  picture-frames  in 

the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions,  163 

  his  reticent  manner  of  con- 
versing, 167 

 fine  example  of  modesty,  172 

 —  his  competition  with  Romney, 

  his  appearance  of  childlike 

simplicity,  186 

  grace,  character,  and  momen- 
tary expression,  in  his  portraits,  192 

 his  portraits  of  lovers,  193 

 his  plan  of  attracting  attention 

before  he  became  famous,  204 

  how  he  commenced  his  por- 
traits, 207 

 his  painting  of  draperies,  211 

 never  satisfied  with  his  works, 

220 

  how  he  painted  the  dress  of 

an  army  officer,  225 
Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke,  North - 

cote's,  12 
Robinson,  Mrs.,  the  beautiful,  59 
Romano,  Giulio,  and  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration, 222 
Rome,  state  of  art  in,  42 
  Northcote's  adventure  in  the 

Vatican,  44 
 not  headquarters  of  bigotry 

and  intolerance,  45 
—~ —        Pope  giving  his  blessing 

in  streets  of,  46 
~ — —  what  Northcote  studied  in, 

141 

Rojneo  and Juliet,  Northcote's,  12 
Romney,    George,   and    the  Royal 

Academy,  164 
 his  competition  with  Reynolds, 

178 

 his  humility  and  subserviency 

to  certain  men,  185 
 his  remark  concerning  his  son, 

214 
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Rosa,  Salvator,  executive  power  of,  99 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  his  "Tragedy  of 
Jane  Shore,"  116 

Royal  Academy,  gives  undue  im- 
portance to  inferior  men,  104 

  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  mis- 
take at  Academy  dinner,  149 

 why  a  certain  painter  desired 

to  become  member,  161 

 a  saying  of  John  Opie,  163 

  drawback  of  the  exhibitions, 

163 

  expensive  picture-frames  sent 

to,  163 

 Northcote  and  his  membership, 

164 

 Joseph  Farington's  power,  165 

 ■        the  cause  of  certain  painters 

assuming  qualities  of  arrogance  and 
impudence,  170 
 membership  nothing  to  be  un- 
duly elated  with,  171 

 applications  for  charity  made 

by  artists  to,  185 
Rubens,    a    dangerous    model  for 
students,  63 

 a  great  genius,  64 

 his  black  draperies,  107 

Rutland  and  his  Tutor,  Northcote's, 
12 

St  Albans,  Duchess  of,  215 
St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  Raphael's, 
58 

St  Peter  Martyr,  Titian's,  58,  120, 
234 

St  Vincent,  Lord,  158 

Scotland,  the  noble  families  of,  195 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Northcote's,  quarrel 

as  to,  129 
Shakespeare,  miraculous  part  of  his 

character,  53 
 unrivalled  in  representation  of 

all  earthly  passions,  57 

 compared  with  Homer,  95 

  and  the  modesty  of  nature, 

lOI 

 his  language  addressed  to  the 

ear,  115 

  what  he  would  think  of  his 

own  plays  as  an  imitation  of  nature, 
199 

 his  plays  seldom  acted  before 

Garrick's  time,  241 
Shakespeare  Gallery.    See  Boydell 
Sharpe,  Joshua,  Sir  J.  Reynolds',  68 
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Siddons,  Mrs. ,  Queen  Caroline's  anec- 
dote of,  83 

 deference  paid  to,  84 

Sixtus  v.,  anecdote  of,  46 

Sterne,  Laurence,  Sir  j.  Reynolds', 
68 

Stewardson,  Thomas,  his  method  of 

proceeding  with  a  portrait,  207 
Strafford,  Lord,  Vandyke's,  68 
Superstition,  84 

Swift,  Dean,  and  the  monkey  tribe, 
131 

Tarleton,  Co/<7«ij/,Sir  Joshua  Reynolds', 
225 

Teniers,  David,  105,  106 

Thomson, Henry,  his  disgustupon  being 

accosted  in  a  familiar  manner,  172 
Thorwaldsen,  Albert  B.,  his  lack  of 

originality,  140 
Tintoretto,  Titian's  jealousy  of,  57 
Titian,  quality  of  breadth  in  his  works, 

 was  a  mannerist,  52 

 •  his  skill  in  the  painting  of 

groups,  53    ^  ,  .        .  ^  ^ 

 dress  of  his  period  and  com- 
plexion of  sitters  of  great  assistance 
to  him,  54 

  his  earliest  portraits  always 

carefully  finished,  66 

 greatest  colourist  of  the  world, 

88 

  how  his  grey  flesh-tints  were 

obtained,  100 
  his  great  superiority  not  due 

to  knowledge  of  any  rules  of  art,  102 
  the  expression  in  one  of  his 

portraits  in  the  Louvre,  144 
 how  he  would  have  represented 

Bonaparte,  158 
  never  considered  his  pictures 

finished,  220 
 a  painter's  foolish  criticism  of 

the  St  Peter  Martyr,  234 
Transfiguration,  The,  Raphael's,  222 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  237 

Vandevelde,  William,  224 
Vandyke,  works  of,  compared  with 

those  of  Titian,  5 1 
 safest  model  for  students,  67 


Vandyke,  his  exquisite  manner  of 
painting  the  English  complexion, 
68 

 a  fine  colourist,  loi 

 his  mode  of  working,  104 

  how  he  probably  commenced 

his  pictures,  108 
 how  he  would  have  represented 

Bonaparte,  158 
Vatican,  Northcote's  adventure  in,  44 
Velasquez,  68,  69 

View  of  the  Mall  in  St  James's  Park, 

Gainsborough's,  160 
Virtues,  constitutional,  228 
"Vortigern,"    Ireland's  counterfeit 

play,  88 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  legacy  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  dog,  133 

Ward,  James,  birth,  15 

 settles  in  London,  15 

 commences  long  friendship  with 

Northcote,  18 

 his  visit  to  the  Louvre,  140 

  his  warning  as  to  the  en- 
couraging of  young  men  to  become 
artists,  181 

Watts,  Dr  Isaac,  his  purity  of  motive, 
91 

Wealth,  possession  of,  not  always  a 
barrier  to  true  enterprise,  169 

 instances  of  envy,  179 

Wentworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  212 

West,  Benjamin,  his  executive  power, 
99 

 was  a  learned  painter,  153 

 his  introduction  to  Cardinal 

Albani,  154 
 his  meeting  with  the  bishops, 

1 54 

  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 

works,  174 

 his  historical  paintings,  188 

Wilkie,    Sir   David,    64,    144,  162, 

237 

William  IV.  See  Clarence,  Duke  of 
Wilson,    Richard,    compared  with 

Gainsborough,  160 
Wolcot,  Dr  John,  21,  206 

Young  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower, 
The,  Northcote's,  12 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

THE  INDIAN  BORDERLAND  :  Being  a  Personal  Record 
of  Twenty  Years.  By  Sir  T.  H.  HoLDiCH,  K.C.I.E.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  1$^-  net. 
This  book  is  a  personal  record  of  the  author's  connection  with  those  military  and 
political  expeditions  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  led  to  the  con- 
solidation of  our  present  position  in  the  North-West  frontier  of  India.  It  is 
a  personal  history  of  trans-frontier  surveys  and  boundary  demarcations,  com- 
mencing with  Penjdeh  and  ending  with  the  Pamirs,  Chitral,  and  Tirah. 

MODERN  ABYSSYNIA.  By  A.  B.  Wylde.  With  a  Map  and 
a  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.    i^s.  net. 
An  important  and  comprehensive  account  of  Abj^ssinia  by  a  traveller  who  knows 
the  country  intimately,  and  has  had  the  privilege  of  the  friendship  of  King 
Menelik. 

MANCHURIA.     By  Alexander  Hosie.    With  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.    Demy  %vo.    \os.  6d.  net. 
A  complete  account  of  this  important  province  by  the  highest  living  authority  on  the 
subject. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  KUMASI.     By  Captain  H.  C.  J.  BiSS. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Crowtt  ?,vo.  6s. 
A  narrative  both  of  the  siege  and  of  the  march  of  the  relieving  force,  by  an  officer 
who  took  part  in  the  advance. 

THE  REAL  CHINESE  QUESTION.    By  Chester  Hol- 

COMBE.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 

Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

NAPLES  :  PAST  AND  PRESENT.     By  A.  H.  Norway, 
Author  of  'Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  With 
40  Illustrations  by  A.  G.  Ferard.    Crown  %vo.  6s. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  gives  not  only  a  highly  interesting  description  of  modern 
Naples,  but  a  historical  account  of  its  antiquities  and  traditions. 

History  and  Biography 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GREAT  QUEEN:  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  By  Marie  Corelli.  Small  i,to.  \s. 
In  this  book  Miss  Marie  Corelli  endeavours  to  interpret  the  high  lessons  of  the 
Queen's  life  and  the  secret  of  her  extraordinary  success.  It  is  a  book  which  deals 
not  only  with  the  personal  factor,  but  also  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  era 
which  the  death  of  the  Queen  has  brought  about. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  Present  Day.    Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L. 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.    Fully  Illus' 
trated.    In  Six  Volumes.    Crown  %vo.    bs.  each. 
Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS  By 
John  Hackett,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Deniv  %vo 
i^s.  net. 

A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  commencement  of  the  British  occupation.  A  separate 
Supremacy  Church  during  the  period  of  the  Western 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Taunton.    Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

This  book  is  founded  on  original  research,  and  contains  much  curious  information 
from  the  state  papers  and  from  private  sources.   The  history  closes  in  the  year  1773. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON.  By  G.  S.  Layard 
With  Portraits.    Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  HARRY  PARKES.  By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  SCOUTS  ('Buffalo  Bill.')  By 
his  sister  Helen  Cody  Wetmore.  With  Illustrations.  Demy%vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDLAND  RAILV^AY.  By  Clement 
Stretton.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 

BROTHER  MUSICIANS:  Reminiscences  of  Edward  and 
Walter  Bache.    By  Constance  Bache.    Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 


Theology 


THE  WAY  OF  HOLINESS  :  A  Devotional  Commentary  on 
the  119th  Psalm.  By  R.  M.  Benson,  M.A.,  of  the  Cowley  Mission, 
Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

THE  SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  By  Jacob  Behmen.  Edited 
by  Bernard  Holland.    Fcap  Svo.  6d. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    Crewn  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

A  new  edition  in  large  type  of  Dr.  Bigg's  well-known  translation. 

THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIMAGE:  Devotional  Readings  from  the 
published  and  unpublished   writings  of  George  Body    D  D 
SelectedandArrangedbyJ.  H.  Burn,B.D.  Pott  Svo.  Gilt  top.  2s'.6d. 
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IbanDboofte  of  ^beologs 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA.   By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.    Demy%vo.    los.  6d. 

A  complete  history  and  description  of  the  various  philosophies  of  religion  which  have 
been  formulated  during  the  last  few  centuries  in  England  and  America. 

Zbc  Xtbratg  of  Devotton 

Poft  8vo.    Cloth  2s. ;  leather  2s.  6d,  net. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  B.  W.  Randolph,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College, 
Ely. 

A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.   With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  ScoTT 

Holland,  and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  INNER  WAY.    Selections  from  the  Sermons  of  F.  Tauler. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

?rbe  Cburcbmati'0  MWc 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.    The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text 
of  the  authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 

ISAIAH.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  2  vols.  Fcap  Svo. 
2s.  each  net. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  by  H.  W.  FULFORD. 
Fcap  Svo.    IS.  6d.  net. 

Belles  Lettres 
^etbuen's  StanDarD  ILibrar^ 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert 
White.  Edited  by  L.  C.  Mi  all,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Ward 
Fowler,  M.A.    Crown  %vo.  ds. 

THE  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  By  JONATHAN  Swift. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  AiTKEN,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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Xfttle  moQxnpblcs 

Fcap.  8vo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  3J-.  dd.  ;  leather  4J.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.    By  E.  L.  S.  HORSBURGH, 
M.A.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

ZTbe  Xlttle  (Buidcs 

Pott  Svo.    Cloth,  y.  ;  leather,  35.  6d.  net. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By  B.  C  A.  Windle,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
This  book,  besides  dealing  with  Malvern  and  its  hills,  will  treat  of  such  places  of 
interest  as  can  easily  be  visited  from  that  centre.  The  cathedral  cities  of  Worcester 
and  Hereford,  with  their  history,  will  be  described.  The  great  abbeys  of 
Tewkesbury  and  Pershore  and  smaller  places  of  beauty  and  historic  note,  such  as 
Deerhurst,  Birtsmorton,  and  Ledbury,  will  also  receive  attention. 

^Cbe  TSUorFis  of  Sbaftespeare 

New  volume  uniform  with  Professor  Dowden's  Hamlet. 

KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.    Detny  Svo.    ss.  6d. 

Zbc  novels  of  Cbarles  Dtcftens 

With  Introductions  by  George  Gissing,  Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton, 
and  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  y.  net,  leather  a,s.  6d.  net. 

OLD   CURIOSITY   SHOP.     With   Illustrations  by  G.  M. 
Brimelow.    Two  volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.     With   Illustrations  by  Beatrice 
Alcock.    Two  volumes. 

^be  ILittle  Xibi-arg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Pott  Svo.    Each  Volmne,  cloth  is.  6d.  net.  ;  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDSWORTH.   Edited  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

SELECTIONS    FROM    WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by 
M.  Perugini. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F. 
Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 
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PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.    By  Jane  Austen.    Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.    Tivo  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  volumes. 

LAVENGRO.    By  GEORGE  Borrow.   Edited  by  F.  Hindes 
Groome.    Two  volumes. 


A  GARDEN  DIARY.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless.  Demy  Zvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book,  Miss  Lawless,  who  is  a  distinguished  amateur,  gives  her  experiences 
of  the  delights  and  sorrows  of  a  garden. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs,  Cotes),  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of  Con- 
solation.' Crown  Svo.  6s. 
In  this  delightful  book  Mrs.  Cotes  recounts  her  experiences  and  impressions  of  an 
Indian  garden.  It  is  a  book  similar  in  character  to  '  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden.' 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENER  AND  AMATEUR.    By  W. 
Williamson.    Illustrated.    De?/iy  Svo.    los.  6d. 

A  complete  handbook  of  horticulture  by  a  well-known  expert. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  EMPIRE.   By  Arnold  White.  Crown 


This  book  deals  with  National  and  Departmental  inefficiency,  and  the  root  causes  of 
the  muddle  that  seems  inherent  in  our  public  affairs.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
book  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  many  of  the  most 
successful  business  organisers  of  the  day,  and  consequently  the  remedial  and 
constructive  side  of  the  problem  is  principally  dealt  with. 

A  KEY  TO  NOTANDA  QU^DAM.    Fcap  Svo.    2s.  net. 

PRACTICAL  LICENSING  REFORM,  By  the  Hon.  Sidney 
Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Licensing  Laws.  Crown  Svo  is.  6d. 
This  book  gives  in  a  handy  form  the  results  of  the  present  licensing  system  and  the 
proposed  reforms  which  are  now  being  urged  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 


THE  ENGLISH  TURF.    By  Charles  Richardson.  With 
over  fifty  Illustrations  and  Plans.    Deniy  Svo.  \^s. 


This  book  describes  the  evolution  of  racing  and  the  racehorse  of  to-day.  It  deals 
minutely  with  the  lines  of  blood,  the  principal  racecourses,  trainers,  jockeys, 
steeple-chasing,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  detail  of  racing  under  modern  conditions. 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  CRICKET.    By  Captain  Philip 
Trevor.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  ds. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  humours  and  comedies  of  the  national  pastime. 


General  Literature 


Svo.  bs. 
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Scientific 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.    By  E.  H.  COLBECK,  M.D. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  %vo.  \2s. 

DRAGONS  OF  THE  AIR.  By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Crown  %vo.  6j. 
A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of 
the  animals.  The  book  is  a  natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals,  which  flew 
by  means  of  a  single  finger. 

Fiction 

THE  SACRED  FOUNT.    By  Henry  James,  Author  of 

'  What  Maisie  Knew. '    Crown  %vo.  ds. 
A  GREAT  LADY.    By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  '  The 

Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.'    Crown  %vo.  6s. 

THE  FROBISHERS.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A  STATE  SECRET.    By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  '  Peggy 
of  the  Bartons,' etc.    Crown  Svo.  6d. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME.    By  Dorothea  Gerard.  Crown 
8vo.  6s, 

A  SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION.     By  Hope  Dawlish. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER.  By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe 
Hyne,  Author  of  '  Captain  Kettle.'    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the  Cromwellian  wars. 

A  NARROW  WAY.    By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of  '  Over 

the  Hills.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
TALES  THAT  ARE  TOLD.     By  J.  Helen  Findlater, 

Author  of  '  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie,'  and  Mary  Findlater. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR.    By  Mrs.  Dudeney,  Author  of  'Folly 
Corner.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  vivacious  and  romantic  story  of  modern  life,  introducing  many  scenes  of  modern 
journalism. 

THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.    By  Noel  Ainslie.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.    By  W.  Clark  Russell  and 
other  Authors.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  REDEMPTION   OF   DAVID   CORSON.     By  C.  F. 
Goss.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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THE  BLACK  WOLFS  BREED.     By  Harris  Dickson. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 

BELINDA  FITZWARREN.    By  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.    By  Ernest  Glanville,  Author  of 
'The  Kloof  Bride.'    Croivn2>vo.    y.  6d. 

BUNTER'S   CRUISE.     By  Charles  Gleig.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF   PRINCESS  SYLVIA.     By  Mrs 
C.  N.  Williamson.    Crown  %vo.    3^.  6d. 

Ube  moveUst 

A  monthly  series  of  novels  by  popular  authors  at  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  Numbers  I.  to 
XIX.  are  now  ready : — 

XVIII.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.  Robert  Barr. 

XIX.  HIS  GRACE.  W.  E.  NoRRis. 

XX.  DODO.  E.  F.  Benson. 

XXI.  CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  S.  Baring  Gould. 

\_May. 

XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND   CAME  TO 

PONTIAC.  Gilbert  Parker. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.  Eden  Phillpotts.* 

July. 

XXIV.  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.  Anthony  Hope. 

XXV.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  Andrew  Balfour. 

XXVI.  KITTY  ALONE.  S.  Baring  Gould. 

jflftetbuen'0  Sijpenni^  Xibrat^ 

NEW  VOLUMES 

THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.    Jane  H.  Findlater. 

\^April. 

THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.     H.  G.  Wells.  IMay. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN.     W.  E.  Norris.  [  June. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.    Dorothea  Gerard.  [/«/>/. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Robert  Barr.  \August. 

THE  WAR  WITH  THE  BOERS.     With  Maps  and  Plans.  By 
H.  Sidebotham.    (Double  Number,  is.)  [September. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

Messrs.  Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
(i%th  Thousand,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Leather,  6s.  net. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb 
in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ?  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  THE  SEVEN 
SEAS.     By   Rudyard  Kipling. 

Thousand.   Cr.  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.    6s.    Leather,  6s.  net. 

'  The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  thtm.'— Manchester 
Guardian. 

'Animated  through  and  through  with  in- 
dubitable Renins.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q."  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By 
"Q."    Crown  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

E.  Mackay.  A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  Eric  Mackay.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  5J. 


oetry 


A  Drama  by 
Translated  by 
Third  Edition. 


H.  Ibsen,  BRAND. 
Henrik  Ibsen. 
William  Wilson. 
Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 


A.  D.  Godley.   LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  o'f 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d, 
'Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .  Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it.' — Times. 

A.  D.  Godley,  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  Godley.  Crown  8vo. 
2,5.  6d.  net. 

'A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic 
poetry. ' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

J.  G.  Cordery.    THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.     A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 
Herbert  Trench.    DEIRDRE  WED : 
and  Other   Poems.     By  Herbert 
Trench.    Crown  8vo.  ^s. 
'A  notable  poem-    "  Deirdre  Wed"  will 
secure  for  Mr.  Trench  an  acknowledged 
place — and  a  high  place — among  con- 
temporary poets.'— James's  Gazette. 

Edgar  Wallace.    WRIT  IN  BAR- 
RACKS.    By  Edgar  Wallace. 
Crown  8vo.  6d. 
'  As  good  as  soldier  songs  can  be.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Soldier  rhymes  with  much  humour  and 
pathos. ' — Outlook. 
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Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    Buckram.  6j. 

'  A  fascinating  hocik..'  —Standard. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  CliJ-onide. 

G.  Wyndham.  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Demy 
8vo.    Buckram,  gilt  top.    ioj.  bd. 
This  edition  contains  the '  Venus," '  Lucrece, 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 
'We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it." — Spectator. 

Edward  HtzGerald.    THE  RURAl- 
YAT    OF    OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
Translated  by  Edward  FitzGer  ald. 
With  a   Commentary  by    H.  M. 
Batson,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by 
E,  D.  Ross.    ds.    Also  an  Edition 
on  large  paper  limited  to  50  copies. 
'  Both  introduction  and  commentary  are  ex- 
cellent.'— Review  of  Week. 
'  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  re- 
prints of  Omar.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley.  Crown  8vo.  Gilt  top. 
35.  (>d. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 
Birminghatn  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles 
Whibley.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.  6s. 

H.  C.  Beeching.    LYRA  SACRA :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    Buckram.  6s. 
'  A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 


«Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  QuiLLER  CouCH.  Crown 
8vo.    Buckram.  6s. 

W.  B.  Yeats.   AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.    Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.     Revised    and  Enlarged 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  6a!. 
'An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.'— 
Times. 

G.  W.  Steevens.  MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.  By  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 
Foolscap  8vo.  31.  6d. 
W.  M.  Dixon.      A    PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.     By  W.  M.  DiXON, 
M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A  PRIMER  OF 
BURNS.     By   W.    A.  Craigie. 

Crown.  8vo.    zs.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.' — Times. 

L.  Magnus.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH. By  Laurie  Magnus. 
Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.    2  vols.  -js. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and 
a  Portrait.    2  vols.  7s. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.    2  vols.  js. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
and  SANDERSON.  By  IzAAK 
Walton,  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait.   3J.  6d. 
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Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.   3  vols.  loj.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 


'Among  editions  in  one  volume,  this  will 
take  the  place  of  authority.' — Times. 

F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
School  Edition.  25.  dd. 
'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
World. 
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Gibbon.    MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE 
AND  WRITINGS.     By  Edward 
Gibbon.    Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary 
life.    Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appen- 
dices are  a  repertory  of  almost  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Gibbon.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Gibbon,  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BuRY,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes,  Demy  8vo.  Gilt 
top.  8s.  6d.  each.  Also  Cr.  8vo.  6s, 
each. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

'  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

'The  greatest  of  English,  perhaps  of  all, 
historians  has  never  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  more  convenient  and 
attractive  form.  No  higher  praise  can 
be  bestowed  upon  Professor  Bury  than 


to  say,  as  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
he  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Guizot 
and  yiWrnmi.'— Daily  News. 
Dante.      LA     COMMEDIA  DI 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  The  Italian 
Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  carefully-revised    text,  printed  with 
beautiful  clearness.'— Glas^-ow  Herald. 
C.  G.  Crump.    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 
WOOD.    Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.   It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 
Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,   LORD  TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated 
volume  which  was  published  in  its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1853.  This 
edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It  also  contains  in  an  Appendix  all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 


ITbe  Morks  of  Sbaftespeace 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.  D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.    Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  first  volume  is  : 
HAMLET.      Edited    by  Edward 
Dowden.    Demy  8vo.    3s.  6d. 


'  An  admirable  edition. 


A  comely 


volume,  admirably  printed  and  produced , 
and  containing  all  that  a  student  of 
'  Hamlet "  need  require.' — Speaker. 
'  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.' — Academy. 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET.    Edited  by  ,  'No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove 

Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D.    Demy  \  more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than  this 

8to,    S^.  dd.                                       '  one.    It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 

'The  edition  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.'— 

extant.' — Glasgmv  Herald.                    I  St.  James's  Gazette. 

^Tbc  IRovels  or  Cbarles  Bicftens 

Crown  Svo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  ^s.  net ;  leather  41.  dd.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written  an 
Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition 
will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared  under  the 
touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a  series  of 
topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper  and  binding. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 


THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With 
Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.  Two 
Volumes, 

'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire. 
The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are 
also  historical.  The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS     NICKLEBY.  With 
Illustrations  by  R.  J.  WiLLiAMS. 

Two  Volmnes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.    With  Illustrations 
by  Beatrice  Ai.cocK.  Two  volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations 
by  G.  H.  New. 


Fcap.  ?,vo.  Each  volwne,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  new  series  bearing  the  above  title. 
Each  book  will  contain  the  biography  of  a  character  famous  in  war,  art, 
literature  or  science,  and  will  be  written  by  an  acknowledged  expert.  The 
books  will  be  charmingly  produced  and  will  be  well  illustrated.  They 
will  make  delightful  gift  books. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.     By  Paget  Toynbee.    With  12 
Illustrations. 

'  This  exxellent  little  volume  is  a  clear,  compact,  and  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
subject.' — Academy. 

^Tbe  Xlttle  Xtbrarg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott^vo.   Each  Volume,  cloth  is.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 
'  Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.' — Outlook. 
'  In  printing,  binding,  lightness,  etc.,  this  is  a  perfect  series.'— Pilot. 
'It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
'  Very  delicious  little  books.' — Literature. 
'Delightful  <^(X\tions.'— Record. 

'  Exceedingly  tastefully  pxoinced.'— Morning  Leader. 
VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Gvtynn. 
Three  Volumes. 
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THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ING,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 

LYRICS.    With  Notes. 
EOTHEN.     By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 


CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary.  Edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs.  Craik.  Edited  by  Annie 
Matheson.    Two  volumes. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 


^Tbe  Xittl 

Foit  Svo,  cloth  3J-,  ; 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 
By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New,  Fourth  Edition. 

'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated." — World. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COL- 
LEGES. By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son.   Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  WiNDLE,  F.R.S.,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Seco?id Edition. 

'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 


leather,  3^.  net. 

SUSSEX.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

'  A  charming  little  book  ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  concep- 
tion.'— A  thenaum. 

'  Accurate,  complete,  and  agreeably  written.' 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  ByG.  E. 
Troutbeck.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 

'  A  delightful  miniature  hand  -  book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  first 
place.' — Academy. 

'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.'— 

Literature. 
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Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Edwin  Glasgow.  SKETCHES  OF 
WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 
By  Edwin  Glasgow.    2^.  6d.  net. 

Tennyson.     THE  EARLY  POEMS 
OF    ALFRED,   LORD  TENNY- 
SON.     Edited,    with   Notes  and 
an    Introduction  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.    With  lo  Illustra 
tions  in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F. 
Britten.    Demy  8vo.    los.  6d. 
'  The  illustrations  have    refinement  and 
reserve    and   are  finely  composed.' — 
Literature. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO    BE   THEM.      By  Gelett 
Burgess.    With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  4.to,  6s. 
'  An  amusing  volume. ' — Glasgmv  Herald. 
'The  illustrations  are  particularly  good.' — 
Spectator. 

Gelett  Burgess.  THE  LIVELY 
CITY  OF  LIGG.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations, 
8  of  which  are  coloured.  Small  4(0. 
6s. 

'  Lively  indeed  .  .  .  Modern  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  ingenious,  this  picture-story- 
book should  win  warm  approval.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Phil    May.      THE    PHIL  MAY 
ALBUM.    i,to.  6s. 
'  There  is  a  laugh  in  each  drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.  H.  Milne.    ULYSSES;  OR,  DE 
ROUGEMONT  OF  TROY.  De- 
scribed and  depicted  byA.H.MiLNE. 
Small  quarto,  6d. 
'  Clever,  droll,  smart.' — Guardian. 

Edmund  Selous.  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  By  Edmund  Selous. 
Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

A  little  book  designed  to  teach  children 
respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

'  A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book :  a  nur- 
sery classic' — Athenaunt. 


S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.     Fairy  Stories  told  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.'— Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.  A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
Arranged  and   Edited    by  M.  L. 
Gwynn.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d. 
This   is  a  birthday-book  of  exceptional 
dignity,  and   the  extracts  have  been 
chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'The  best  "Pilgrim's  Progress."' — 

Educational  Times. 

F.D.Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
2.S.  6d. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

H.    C.    Beeching.     A   BOOK  OF 

CHRISTMAS  VERSE.    Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.   Cr.  8vo, 
I     gilt  top,    3^.  6d. 
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Hinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT.FROM  THE  Earliest  Times 
TO  THE  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 
XVIth  Dynasty.  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie.    Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.    II.    The    XVIIth  and 

XVIIIth  Dynasties.    W.  M. 

F,  Petrie.    Third  Editio7i. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Egypt   of  the 

Ptolemies.   J.  P.  MahafTy. 
Vol.  V.  Roman  Egypt.    J.  G. 

Milne. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.' — Times. 

Hinders  Petrie.    RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE    IN  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.     By   W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L..  LL.D.    Fully  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  Sw.    2.s.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information   for   students   of  ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

Hinders    Petrie.      SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.    By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 
'  A  marvellous  record.    The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing.' —  Times. 

Hinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  In 
Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.   ss.  6d.  each. 
'  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.'— ZJaj/y  News. 


Hinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.  By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C.  W,  Oman.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.  Vol.  11.  :  The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  C.  W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed more  enduring  value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baring  Gould,    THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  C^SARS.     With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.    By  S.  BARING  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  15 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.    The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.    It  is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.  CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  Maitland, 
LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    Royal  8vo.    js.  6d. 

'  Professor  Maitland  has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.  These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 
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H.  de  B.  Gitabins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se- 
cond Edition.    Demy  8vo.    los.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo.    12s.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Manchester  Guai  dian. 


Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
Sorel.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Rram- 
WELL,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    35.  6d. 


C.  H.  Gruiliiig.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95.  By  C.  H.  Grin- 
ling.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  Biw. 
10s.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.'— 
The  Engineer. 

W.  Sterry.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    -js.  6d. 

'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.'— 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL.  By  G.  W. 
Fisher,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.    los.  6d. 

'This  careful,  erudite  hook.'— Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud." — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
geaunt, M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    -js.  6d. 


A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  Edited  by  A.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
8vo.    12s.  6d. 

'A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  book.'— 
A  thenaum. 

T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    -ys.  6d. 

'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series  of  cold 
abstractions.  It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history.  '—A  thenceum. 

J.  Wells.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.    Crown  8vo.    35.  dd. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 

'  An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour.  '—Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  a.d. 
1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.    5J.  each. 

Vol.  I.  1250-1409.— Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol.  II.  1409-1530.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of  'Finnand  hisCompanions.' 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d, 
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Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
Brooks.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d.  7iet. 

EVAGRIUS.     Edited   by  Professor 


L^ON  Parmentikr  and  M.  BiDEZ. 
Demy  8vo.    los.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS 
By  C.  Sathas.  Demy  Svo.  155. 
net. 


Biogr; 

R.  L.  Stevenson.    THE  LETTERS  , 
OF  ROBERT   LOUIS  STEVEN-  | 
SON    TO    HIS  FAMILY   AND  ! 
FRIENDS.    Selected  and  Edited,  | 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by  ! 
Sidney  COLVIN.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  j 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  12s. 
'  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinarj' 
fascination.    A  delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit "  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 

J.   G.  Millais.     THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS      OF      SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.    By  his  Son, 
J.  G.   Millais.     With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in  Photo- 
gravure.    Second  Edition.    2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.    321.  ttet. 
'  The  illustrations  make  the  book  delightful 
to  handle  or  to  read.    The  eye  lingers 
lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  pictures.' — 
Standard. 
'  This  splendid  work.' — World. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness    in    scope    and  beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S.  Baxing  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.  36J. 
'  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 


gravures and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  thedays  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.  A.  Bettesworth.  THE  WALKERS 
OF  SOUTHGATE  :  Being  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Cricketing  Family.  By 
W.  A.  Bettesworth.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  155, 

'  A  volume  which  every  lover  of  the  game 
of  games  should  add  to  his  library.' — 
Outlook. 

'A  most  engaging  contribution  to  cricket 
literature  ...  a  lasting  joy.' — Vanity 
Fair. 

P.  H,  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  CoLOMB.  With 
a  Portrait.    Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

0.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
Cooper  King.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.    -js.  6d. 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's  military  progress.'— />a;Vv 
Mail. 

R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 
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W.  Clark  Russell.    THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL     LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 
'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.D.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
THE  History  of  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  Rigg.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.  A.  7s.  6d. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and   13  Drawings  by  Mr. 


Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols, 
8vo.  325.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post8vo,  ^s, 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,  THE  LIFE 
OF  ERNEST  RENAN.  By 
Madame  Darmesteter.  With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo,  6s. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  By  W.  H. 
HuTTON,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  5J. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written. ' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  VICAR  OF 

MORWENSTOW:    A  Biography. 

By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A,  A 

new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 

Portrait.    Crow?i  8vo.    35.  6c?. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


Sven  Hedin.  THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
SvEN  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
300  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  20s.  net. 

'One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.  Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.  Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class. ' —  Times. 


F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  THE 

HEART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  H. 
Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
Verestchagin.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.' — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  ByR.E.PEARY, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.    With  over  800  Illus- 
trations, zvols.  Royal 8vo,  32^.  net. 
'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration. 
—  Times. 
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E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  8w,  30J.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  Ofto, 
£5.  5^- 

'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Cbristian.  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.    J2s.  6d.  net. 

'A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scotsman. 

H.  H.  Jolinston.  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  By  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  K.C.B.  With  nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown  4io. 
tSs.  net. 

'  A  fascinating  book,  written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced. It  abounds  in  admirable 
^ttcAi^i.'— Westminster  Gazette. 

L.  Decle.  THREE  YEARS  IN 
SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel 
Decle.  With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.  Demy 
8vo.    With  Portrait.    10s.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.    Cr.  i^o,  gilt  top.  25s. 


J.W.Robertson-Scott.  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  ROBERTSON- 
SCOTT.  With  a  Map.  Crown  8vo. 
3J.  6d. 

'A  vivid  impression  .  .  .  This  excellent, 
brightly  written  epitome.'— Daily  mws. 
Excellently  well  done.  .  .  .  Enthralling.' 
—  Weekly  D  ispa  tch . 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hinde. 
With  Plans,  etc.   Demy  8vo.   i2j.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymper,  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  x^s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  DARTMOOR  :  A 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Plans 
and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  ds. 

'A  most  delightful  guide,  companion,  and 

instructor. ' — Scotsman. 
'  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge.' 

—Saturday  Revieiv. 

S.  Baring  Gould.   THE  BOOK  OF 
THE    WEST.     By   S.  Baring 
Gould.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Two  volumes.   Vol.  I.  Devon. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  11.  Cornwall. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 
'  They  are  very  attractive  little  volumes, 
they  have  numerous  very  pretty  and 
interesting  pictures,  the  story  is  fresh 
and  bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  legend  weird  as  twilight  over  Doz- 
mare  Pool,  and  they  give  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  this  enchanting  and  beautiful 
district. ' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  32J. 

J.  F.  Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.    By  John  Foster 
Fraser.     With   100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  ds. 
'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.'— 
Yorkshire  Post. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 
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J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5J. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.   THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE.  By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 
'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic' —Scoismatt. 

H.  S,  Cowper.    THE  HILL  OF  THE 

GRACES :  OR,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 


and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
I05.  6d. 

W.  B.  Worsfold.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.  With 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6j 
'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass,' — World. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  Macquoid.  I N 

PARIS.  By  Katherine  and  Gil- 
bert Macquoid.  Illustrated  by 
Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  R.I.  With 
2  maps.  Crown  8vo.  is. 
'  A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
with  information.' — Aihenceum. 

A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES  : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.  With 
Map.    Crowti  8vo.  6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  F.  H. 
E  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 
vols.     Vol.  I.,  xy. 

This  book  contains  the  narrative  of  the  war 
from  its  beginning  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith,  and  is  magnificently  illustrated. 
It  has  been  recognised  on  all  hands  as 
the  most  serious  and  reasoned  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  war,  and  will 
remain  for  many  years  the  standard 
authority. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  double  ;  for 
the  narrative  is  vivid  and  temperate,  and 
the  illustrations  form  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  war  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
rivalled.  ...  An  ideal  gift  book.' — 
Academy. 

G.  S.  Kotoertson.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  With 
numerousIllustrations,Mapand  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    xos.  6d. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

'  As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 


R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  bs. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6j. 

'  Mr.  Atkins  has  a  genius  for  the  painting 
of  war  which  entitles  him  already  to  be 
ranked  with  Forbes  and  Steevens,  and 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  he  may  one 
day  rise  to  the  level  of  Napier  and 
Kinglake.'— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH  :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  By  H.  W.  Nevin- 
son.   With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Ss. 
'  There  is  no  exaggeration  here,  no  strain- 
ing after  effect.    But  there  is  the  truest 
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realism,  the  impression  of  things  as  they 
are  seen,  set  forth  in  well-chosen  words 
and  well-balanced  phrases,  with  a  mea- 
sured self-restraint  that  marks  the  true 
artist.  Mr.  Nevinson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  excellent  work  that  he  has 
dona.'— Daily  Chronicle. 

Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I.V.  By 
Captain  BARCLAY  Lloyd.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  8w.  6^. 

Ai,  personal  narrative  of  the  campaign  of 
the  C.  I.  V. ,  lively  and  realistic.  Colonel 
Mackinnon  commends  the  book. 

FUson  Young.    THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.    By  Filson  Young. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
'  A  very  remarkable  picture. ' — World. 
'  Those  who  like  happy  viriting  should  get 

this  book.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  Vivid.' — Birmingham  Post. 
'  Has  the  courage  to  tell  the  whole  of  what 

he  saw. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  Vivid  impression.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Angus  Hamilton.    THE  SIEGE 
OF  MAFEKING.     By  J.  ANGUS 
Hamilton.     With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  vivid  picture.' — World. 
'  A  thrilling  story.' — Observer. 

H,  r.  Prevost  Battersby.  IN  THE 
WEB  OF  A  WAR.  By  H.  F. 
Prevost  Battersby.  With  Plans, 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  One  of  the  finest  eye-witness  books  likely 
to  be  written  about  the  war.' — Fall  Mall 
Gazette. 

'The  pathos,  the  comedy,  the  majesty  of 
war  are  all  in  these  pages.' — Daily 
Mail. 

Howard  C.  Hillegas.    WITH  THE 
BOER  FORCES.   By  Howard  C. 
Hillegas.    With  24  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  most  interesting  book.     It  has  many 

and  great  merits.' — Athenceinn. 
'  Has  extreme  interest  and  scarcely  less 
value.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Dtmy  8vo. 
loj.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans, 
Large  Crown  8vo.    los.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle, V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES  :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Lord  Kitchener.  Third 
Edition.   Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.  NAVAL  POLICY  : 
By  G.  W.  Steevens.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

D.  Hannay.   A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
2   Vols.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 
'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.' — Standard. 
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E.  L.  S.  Horsburgli.   WATERLOO :  A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.  By  E.  L.  S. 
HoRSBURGH,    M.  A.     With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  c^s. 
'A  brilliant   essay — simple,    sound,  and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.    B.    George.      BATTLES  OF 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.    By  H.  B. 


George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  numerous 
Plans.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task— that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and  has  executed  it  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Times. 


General  Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.   OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.  ByS.  Baring  GouLD.  With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.    Large  Cr. 
8vo.    Fifth  Edition.  6s. 
'  ' '  Old  Country  Life, "  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be    published    throughout    the  year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' 
— World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.    A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
— St.  fames' s  Gazette, 

S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  i,to.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE 
WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 


their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  ///.,  35.  each.  Part  IV.,  5^. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15^. 

'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
Cr.  8z/0.    Second  Edition.  e,s. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HuTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  i2j.  6d.  each. 

M.  N.  Oxford.  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.    ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.    Demy  8vo.    -js.  6d. 
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A.  SUva  WMte.  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.  By  A.  SiLVA  White. 
With  four  Special  Maps.  Demy  8vo. 
155.  net. 

'This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.'  — 
Speciaior. 

Peter  Beckford.   THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckford. 
Edited  by  J.   Otho  Paget,  and 
Illustrated   by   G.    H.  Jalland. 
Demy  8vo.    xos.  6d. 
'  Beckford's  "  Thoughts  on  Hunting  "  has 
long  been  a  classic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.'— 
Speaker. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By 
E.  B.  Michell.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
'A  book  that  will  help  and  delight  the 

expert.' — Scotsman. 
'  Just  after  the  hearts  of  all  enthusiasts.'— 

Daily  Telegraph. 
'  No  book  is  more  full  and  authoritative  than 
this  handsome  treatise.' 

— Morning  Leader. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.  By  Horace  G. 
Hutchinson.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.'— Pa/^  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  -WeUs.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.  A. , 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

C.  G.  Robertson.  VOCES  ACADE- 
MICS. By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  O.xford. 
WilA  a  Frontispiece.  PottSvo.  3S.6d. 

'Decidedly     clever     and  amusing.'— 
A  thencEum. 


Rosemary  Cotes.     DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN. By  Rosemary  Cotes.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8m    2.S.  6d.    Leather,  3J.  6d.  net. 
'A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowersmentioned by  Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.    READING  AND 
READERS.    By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.   Fcp.  8vo.    2S.  6d. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L.  WMbley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  Price. 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. By  J.  S.  Shedlock.  Crown 
Svo.    5  J. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — Athenaeum. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.    PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;    OR,    A    GUIDE  TO 
BRIDGE.     By  A.  Hulme  Bea- 
man.   Fcap  Svo.  2s. 
A  practical  guide,  with  many  specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
Bowden.  Third  Edition.  \6mo. 
2s.  6d. 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM.   By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A, 

I     Crown  8vo.    2S.  6d. 
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A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 


I.  THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
By  Major-General  Baden-Powell. 

II.  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.  By  Major-General  Baden- 
Powell. 

III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould. 


V.  PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 
By  B.  M.  Croker. 

VI.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
By  Robert  Barr. 

VII.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFE- 
KING:  A  Biography.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

VIII.  ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 


Philosophy 


L  T.  Hobhouse.   THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.    By  L.  T.  Hob- 
house,  Fellow  of  C.C.C,  Oxford. 
Demy  8vo.  21s. 
'  The    most    important    contribution  to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.    Bradley's   "Appearance  and 
Reality."  '—GlasgoTv  Herald. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    35.  6d. 


'In  every  way   an    admirable  book.'— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F,  W.  BusseU.  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  Bussell,  D.D.  , 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  Zvo.    \os.  6d. 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 


Science 


W.  C.  C.  Fakes.   THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.    By  W.  C,  C.  Pakes. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,    1 55. 
'A  thoroughgoing  working  text-book  of 
its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' 
— Scotsman. 

A.  T.  Hare.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION 
COILS.  By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy 
8vo.  6j, 


J.  E.  Marr.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E. 
Marr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6j. 

'  Mr.  Marr  is  distinctly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  general  result  of  his  work.  He 
has  produced  a  volume,  moderate  in  size 
and  readable  in  style,  which  will  be 
acceptable  alike  to  the  student  of  geo- 
logy and  geography,  and  to  the  tourist.' 
— A  thenceum. 
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J,  RitzemaBos.  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J.  RitzemaBos. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S. 
With  15s  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
35,  6d. 

'The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  good, 
whilst  the  information  conveyed  is  in- 
valuable.'— Country  Gentleman. 

Ed.  von  Freudenreicli.  DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr. 
Ed.  von  Freudenreich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Chalmers  MitcheU.  OUTLINES  OF 
BIOLOGY.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
ivo.  6j. 

A  text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


George  Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH 
OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.  With  12  Coloured 
Plates.    Royal  2>vo.  i8j.  net. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 
the  language  treating  of  this  group  01 
org^isms.  Indispensable  to  every 
student  of  the  Myxogastres. ' — Nature. 

C.   Stephenson  and  F.  Suddards. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN  FABRICS,  By  C. 
Stephenson,  of  The  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  SuDDARDS, 
of  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.  Demy  8vo. 
Second  Edition,    js.  6d. 

'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 

C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.  Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MID- 
LANDS, PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
By  C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E. 
Roberts.  With  16  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.    2s,  6d, 

'  An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fascin- 
ating photographs. ' — Speaker. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.    CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM.    The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.   By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and   Tutor   of   Hertford  College, 
Oxford.    Demy  8vo.    izs.  6d.  net. 
'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship. ' — Record. 

S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."  ' — Guardian. 


T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter  Lock.  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  Walter 
Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.    Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 

'  The  essence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.  We  gladly  recommend 
the  lectures  to  all  who  wish  to  read  with 
understanding.'— G«ar^//aw. 
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F.  S.  Granger.   THE  SOUL  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN.    By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.    Crown  8w.  6^. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 

religious  life  and  experiences. 
'  A  remarkable  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  Both  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book.' — 
Scotsfnan. 

H.    Bashdall    DOCTRINE  AND 
development.    By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.  a.  ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
H.  H.  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY:  As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
H.  H.  Henson.    DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.    By  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
J^cap.  8vo.    2S.  6d. 
H.    H.    Henson.     LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :      Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.    By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
J.  Houghton  Kennedy.   ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND    AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES    TO    THE  CORIN- 
THIANS.   With  Introduction,  Dis- 
sertations,  and  Notes,   by  James 
Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D,, 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Bennett  and  Adeney.   A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.      By  W.  H. 
Bennett,  iVI.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.    js.  6d. 
'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.    We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
W.  H.  Bennett.     A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.    By  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    2S.  6d. 
'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation, 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — IVorld. 


WiUiam  Harrison,  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
son, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  Lucas  Malet.  ' 
Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d. 

Cecilia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  8vo.  31.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.    i8mo.  is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 
'  Mr.  Bindley  has  done  his  work  in  a  fashion 
which  calls  for  our  warmest  gratitude. 
The  introductions,  though  brief,  are 
always  direct  and  to  the  point ;  the  notes 
are  learned  and  full,  and  serve  admirably 
to  elucidate  the  many  difficulties  of  the 
text.' — Guardian. 
H.  M.  Barron.    TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS   ON   VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  BAR- 
RON,  B.A.,   of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland.    Crowji  8vo.  35. 
6d. 

W.    Yorke    Fausset.     THE  DE 

CA  TECHIZANDIS  R  UDIBUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
y.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston,  M.A., 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.   Pott  8vo.    6d.  net. 

A  Kempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  DeAN 
Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3J.  6d.  Padded  morocco,  ^s. 
'  Amongst  all   the  innumerable  English 
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editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 
have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 
this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 
type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keble.    With  an  Intro- 


duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  ss.  6d. 
Padded  morocco.  53. 
'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 

the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 

Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


©jforS)  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.  ,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Demy 
8z/o.  6s. 

'  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  start  the  series  has  made.' — Times. 

'It  is  in  his  patient,  lucid,  interest-sus- 
taining explanations  that  Dr.  Gibson  is 
at  his  best.' — Literature. 

'  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  useful  book 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
layman,  or  cleric,  who  desires  to  eluci- 


date some  of  the  diflSculties  presented  in 
the  Book  of  Job.' — Church  Times.  _ 
'  The  work  is  marked  by  clearness,  light- 
ness of  touch,  strong  common  sense,  and 
thorough  critical  fairness. 
'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 
degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
commentary  will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  in 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  subject  treated.' — 
A  thenceutn. 


Iban&books 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 
Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege. Second  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  8vo.    12s.  6d. 

'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.  It  was 
greatly  wanted.  Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  candidate  for 
orders. ' — Guardian. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 
Demy  8vo.    los.  6d. 

'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.    He  is  at  once 
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,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 
suggestive.  A  comprehensive  and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION. By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.  A. , 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Demy  8vo,  15^. 

'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley 's  merits.' — Guardian. 

AN    INTRODUCTION   TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CREEDS.  By 
1     A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
I     lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Demy 
I     8vo.    loj.  6d. 

\  '  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
i  place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
'  Spectator. 
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^Tbe  Cburcbman's  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.    By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins, M.A.     With  Map.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 


'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian, 

SOME  NEW  TESTAMENT  PRO- 
^  BLEMS.     By  Arthur  Wright, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8z/£>.  bs. 
'  Real  students  will  revel  in  these  reverent, 
acute,  and  pregnant  essays  in  Biblical 
scholarship. —GrM^  Thoughts. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 
HERE  AND  HEREAFTER.  By 
Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  LL.B.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 


A  most  able  book,  at  once  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 


THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK :  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  ByJ.  Dowden, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  6d. 
'Scholarly  and  interesting. '—^J/awcA^j/^r 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION.     By  F.  B.  Jevons, 
Litt.D.,  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 
Durham.    Crown  Zvo.    3^.  6d. 
'  A  well-  written  book,  full  of  sound  thinking 
happily  expressed.'— Manchester  Guar- 
dian. 


Zbc  Cburcbman's  muc 

General  Editor,  J.  H,  BURN,  D.D. 
Messrs,  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
01  the  Bible.    The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A,  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

'  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  instruc- 
tive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES,  Explained  by  A. 
W.  Streane,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo. 
xs.  6d.  net. 

Zhc  Xibrarg  of  Devotion 

Poit  8vo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
'This  series  is  excellent.'— The  Bishop  of  London. 
'  Very  delightful.'— The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy. '-The  Bishop  ok  Lichfield. 
The  new    Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent. '-The  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
Charming.  -Record.  '  Delightful.'-CA«rc/t  Bells. 


'Scholarly  suggestive,  and  particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  B.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

'  Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and  he 
has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

— Guardian. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU 
GUSTINE.  Newly  Translanted, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg.  D.D. ,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.     Third  Editien. 


'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  01 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.  We  augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.'— 
Times. 
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TH E  CH RISTI AN  YEAR.   By  John 
Keble.      With   Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 
'The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 
printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 
advance  on  any  previous  editions." — 
Guardian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.    Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 
'  A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
1  iS  yet  existed  in  ^ngWsh..'— Academy. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 


LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.    By  John 
Keble.     Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 
been   published    more  attractively.' — 
Academy. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  BiGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.    By  George  HER- 
BERT.   Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This  edition   contains  Walton's  Life  of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By 
Cardinal  Bona.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


XeaDers  of  IReUgion 

Editedby  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.   With  Portraits,  Crown  %vo.  3s.  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready — 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.    By  R.  H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G. 
W.  Daniell,  M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.    By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G. 

MOULE,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.   By  Walter  Lock, 

D.  D. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.    By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D. 
WILLIAM     LAUD.      By    W.  H. 

Hutton,  B.D. 
JOHN  KNOX.    By  F.  MacCunn. 
JOHN  HOWE.    By  R.  F.  HORTON, 
D.D. 

BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  Clarke, 
M.A. 

GEORGE   FOX,  THE  QUAKER. 

By  T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L. 
JOHN    DONNE.      By  Augustus 

JESSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.     By.  A.  J. 
Mason. 

BISHOP  LATIMER.  By  R.  M.  Car- 
LYLE  and  A.  J.  Carlvle,  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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Fiction 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-first  Edition. 
VENDETTA.    Sixteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.    Twenty-Fourth  Edition. 

ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A 
DEAD  SELF.    Twelfth  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Tenth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD.    Tenth  Edition. 

BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty- 
sixth  Edition. 
'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE    SORROWS     OF  SATAN. 
Forty-third  Edition. 
'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 


conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'—W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 

[150^^  Thousand, 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  ques- 
tions in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root 
ofthe  failure  o  the  Churches — the  decay 
of  faith — in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
inevitable  disaster  heaping  up  .  .  .  The 
good  Cardinal  Bonprd  is  a  beautiful 
figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Mis6rables"  .  .  .  The 
chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears 
with  Manuel  before  Leo  xiii.  is  char- 
acterised by  extraordinary  realism  and 
dramatic  intensity  ...  It  is  a  book  with 
a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  abso- 
lute unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth 
reading.' — Examiner. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  %vo.    6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth 
Edition. 

'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.' —  The  JVorld. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
'A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human   nature.     The  characters  are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 


A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Edition. 
Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 
with    "The   Prisoner  of  Zenda." ' — 
National  Observer. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' 
— Guardian. 
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PHROSO.     Illustrated    by    H.  R. 
Millar.    Fifth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.'— 5'/.  James's 
Gazette. 

'From  cover  to  cover  "Phroso"  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.' — Academy. 

SIMON  DALE.     Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition. 

'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 


THE    KING'S   MIRROR.  Third 
Edition. 

'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 

'  "  The  King's  Mirror  "  is  a  strong  book, 
charged  with  close  analysis  and  exquisite 
irony  ;  a  book  full  of  pathos  and  moral 
fibre — in  short,  a  book  to  be  read.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

QUISANTE.    Third  Edition. 
'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  an  impress  of  power 
and  mastery  on  every  page.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

A  theneeum. 

THE     TRANSLATION     OF  A 
SAVAGE. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy. ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
lUtistrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN   VALMOND    CAME  TO 
PONTIAC:  The  Story  of  a  Lost 
Napoleon.    Fifth  Edition. 
'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.    The  character  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly. ' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


AN    ADVENTURER     OF  THE 

NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 

'  Pretty  Pierre.'    Second  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.    Eleventh  Edition. 

Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  xia\i\.'—Athenceum. 
'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILET- 
TES.    Second  Edition.    3J-.  dd. 

'  Living,  breathing  romance,  unforced 
pathos,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker  has  ever 
displayed  before.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG  : 
a  Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.  It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.' — Literature. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 


Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  hnes,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  vma%try:— Speaker. 

'That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that  may 
be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.'— 
Court  Circular. 


ARMINELL.    Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.    Fifth  Edition. 

IN   THE    ROAR   OF  THE  SEA. 
Seventh  Edition. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.    Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN   OF   LOVE.  Fifth 

Edition, 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition. 

KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 


Conan  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.     UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.    By  Stanley  Wey- 
man, Author  of  '  A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
Woodville.       Fifteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.    An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage. ' — Daily 
Chronicle. 


THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third  Edition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS   THE   TINNER.  Illus- 

trated.    Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOVIITIA.    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.  Second 
Edition. 

'A  telling  picture  and  a  capital  story.' — 
Times. 

'  Fine  t^sXism: —Birmingham  Post. 


Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.    Crown  8m  6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet.     THE  GATELESS 
BARRIER.     By  LucAS  Malet, 
Author  of  'The  Wages  of  Sin." 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  story  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a 
dramatic  vigour  that  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.    The  workmanship  arouses  en- 
thusiasm.'—  Times. 
'  The  story  expresses  admirably  some  true 
aspects  of  the  spiritual  life  as  we  know 
it  on  this  side  of  the  barrier  with  singular 
grace  of  charm.'— Pz^^. 
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W.  W.  Jacobs.  A  MASTER  OF 
CRAFT.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
Author  of  '  Many  Cargoes. '  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter. ' — Spectator. 
'  The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  day.' — Black  and  White. 
George  Gissing.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.   By  George  Gissing, 
Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.   Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

'  It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.  Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

George  Gissing.   THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of 'Demos,'  'The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.    Crown  8wc.  6s. 
'  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best.' — Academy. 
'  A  fine  novel. ' — Outlook. 
Henry  James.   THE  SOFT  SIDE. 
By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie    Knew.'     Second  Edition. 
Crowtt  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great 

worker. ' — Speaker, 
'  The  workmanship  is  simply  wonderful. 
There  is  amusement,  delight,  surprise, 
and  admiration.' — Illustrated  London 
News. 

S.  R.  Crockett.    LOCHINVAR.  By 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  'The 
Raiders,'  etc.    Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love.  .  .  .' — Westminster 
Gazette. 

S.  R.  Crockett.    THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  delightful  tale.' — Speaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  hest.'  —Literature. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

'  Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  hi- 
dubitable  triumph.' — Athenaum. 


'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
ama2ingly  eflfective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur  Morrison.    A  CHILD  OF 
THE  JAGO.    By  Arthur  Morri- 
son.   Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity.'— Athenieum. 

Arthur  Morrison.     TO  LONDON 
TOWN.    By  Arthur  Morrison, 
Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 
etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 
full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 
and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Arthur    Morrison.  CUNNING 
MURRELL.    By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, Author  of  'A  Child  of  the 
Jago,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'The  plot  hangs  admirably.    The  dialogue 

is  perfect.' — Daily  Mail. 
'Admirable.    .  .  .    Delightful  humorous 
relief  .  .      a  most  artistic  and  satis- 
factory achievement.' — Spectator. 

Max  Pemherton.  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.    By  Max  Pem- 
berton.    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Full  of  original  incident. ' — Scotsman. 
'A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 

M.  Sutherland.    ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.    By  The  Duchess 
OF  Sutherland.    Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic' — Literatwe. 
'  It  possesses  marked  qualities,  descriptive, 
and  imaginative.' — Morning  Post. 
Mrs.    CUfford.      A     FLASH  OF 
SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.' — Speaker. 
Emily  Lawless.    HURRISH.    By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
'  Maelcho, '  etc.   Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 
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Emily  Lawless.    MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth Century  Romance.     By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 
'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  literary 
achievements  of  this  generation.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Emily   Lawless.     TRAITS  AND 

CONFIDENCES.    By  the  Honble. 

Emily  Lawless.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
Eden  PhiUpotts.    LYING  P  R  O- 

PHETS.     By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
Eden  Phillpotts.    CHILDREN  OF 

THE  MIST.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Eden  Phillpotts.     THE  HUMAN 

BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 

of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'    With  a 

Frontispiece.  Eo-urth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts, Author  of  'The  Children  of 
the  Mist.'  Second  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 

— Morning  Post. 
'  Full  of  charm.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  A  vivid  style  and  a  powerful  grasp. ' — 

Aihemrum. 
'  Inimitable  humour.' — Daily  Graphic. 
Jane  Barlow.  A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.      By   Jane  Barlow, 
Author  of  '  Irish   Idylls. '  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  Jane 
Barlow.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mrs.Caffyn.  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  Caffyn  (Iota),  Author  of 
'  The  Yellow  Aster.'  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Benjamin  Swift.  SIREN  CITY.  By 
Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  '  Nancy 
Noon.'    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.  By 


Jane    H.    Findlater.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 
'A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 
'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

story.' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'  An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  aflfecting,  and 

beautiful.' — Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  Helen 
Findlater.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.    H,   Findlater.     RACHEL,  By 
Jane    H.     Findlater.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  '—Critic. 

Mary    Findlater.      OVER  THE 
HILLS.     By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 
unflinching  truth.' — Binningham  Post. 

Mary    Findlater.     BETTY  MUS- 
GRAVE.    By  MARY  Findlater, 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 
'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 
A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 

Alfred  Ollivant.   OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  By 
Alfred  Ollivant.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  Weird,   thrilling,   strikingly  graphic. ' — 
Punch. 

'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm."— Bookman. 

'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker,    PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS.     By  B.  M.  Croker, 
Author     of    'Diana  Barrington.' 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

Mary  L.  Tendered.  AN  ENGLISH- 
MAN. By  Mary  L.  Pendered. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Morley  Roberts.  THE  PLUN- 
DERERS. By  Morley  Roberts, 
Author  of  '  The  Colossus,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Violet  Hunt.    THE  HUMAN  IN- 
TEREST.     By    Violet  Hunt, 
Author  of  'A  Hard  Woman,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Clever  observation  and  unfailing  wit.' — 
Academy. 

'The  insight  is  keen,  the  irony  is  deli- 
cate.'—  World. 

H.  G.  WeUs.    THE  STOLEN  BA- 
CILLUS, and  other  Stories.  By 
H.  G.  Wells.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagina- 
tion.'— Saturday  Review. 

H.  G.  WeUs.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  AND  Others.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.' — Scots- 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. TAird  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  most  delightfully  bright  book.' — Daily 

Telegraph. 
'The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Globe. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Keary.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

W.  E.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  '  Made- 
moiselle de  Mersac,"  etc.  Fourth 
Edition.    C^'own  8vo.  6s. 
'  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


W.E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
By  W.  E.  Norris.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a/««  d esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a  lay  sermon  studded 
with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— rA«  World. 

W.  E.  Norris.  GILES  INGILBY.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.   Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Interesting,  wholesome,  and  charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Norris.    AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.   Norris.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  very  perfect  exposition  of  the  self- 
restraint,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  so- 
ciety and  its  ways,  the  delicate  sense  of 
humour,  which  are  the  main  charac- 
teristics   of    this    very  accomplished 
author.' — Country  Life. 

W.  Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  CLARK 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Robert  Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.     By    Robert  Barr. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Robert   Baxr.     THE  MUTABLE 
MANY.   By  Robert  Barr.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
has  yet  given  us.  There  is  much  insight 
in  it,  and  much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert   Barr.     THE  COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground,  "The  Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
Robert  Barr,    THE  STRONG  ARM. 
By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  'The 
Countess  Tekla.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  6s. 
'A    collection    of   tales    about  German 
chivalry,  knightly  deeds,  and  villainous 
devices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  one  of 
the  deftest  of  story-tellers.' — Illustrated 
London  News. 
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Andrew  Balfour,   BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.    By  A.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 
unflagging  vigom.'—GMe. 
Andrew  Balfour.    TO  ARMS!  By 
Andrew    Balfour.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  2>vo.  6s. 
'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 
fashion.'— Pa// Mall  Gazette. 
Andrew  Balfour.   VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.     By  Andrew  Balfouk, 
Author  of   '  By  Stroke  of  Sword.' 
Illustrated.    Crown  %vo.  6s. 
'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.'— (J/ai- 
£-oiu  Herald. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.   THE  KING 
OF   ANDAMAN:    A   Saviour  of 
Society.   By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Crown  8w.  6^. 
'  An  unquestionably  interesting  book.  It 
contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 
in  him  the  root  of  immortality.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  ANGEL 
OF   THE   COVENANT.     By  J. 
Maclaren  Cobban.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
R.  Hichens.  BYEWAYS.  By  Robert 
HiCHENS.    Author  of  'Flames,  etc' 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

R.  Hicbens,    TONGUES  OF 
CONSCIEiNTCE.     By  Robert 
Hichens,    Author    of  'Flames.' 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Of  a  strange  haunting  quality.'— Glasgow 
Herald. 

'  Powerfully  written.' — Morning  Leader. 
'  Highly  imaginative.'— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

Stephen  Crane.    WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN.    War  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  '  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  fascinating  volume.' — Spectator. 
'Mr.  Crane  seldom  did   better  work.' — 
Daily  Mail. 
J.  B.  Burton.    IN  THE  DAY  OF 
ADVERSITY.   By  J.  Bloundelle- 
Burton.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
J.  B.  Burton.    DENOUNCED.  By 
J.   Bloundelle-Burton.  Second 
Edition.    Crotvn  8vo.  6s. 


I  J.   B.  Burton.     THE  CLASH  OF 
I     ARMS.    By  J.  Bloundelle-Bur- 
:     TON.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
I  J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT 
I     SEAS.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 
j     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
J.    B.    Burton.      SERVANTS  OF 
SIN.    By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton, 
Author  of  'The  Clash  of  Arms.' 
Second  Edition,    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Admirably  told  ...  of  quite  exceptional 
merit. ' — Scotstnan. 

Dorothea  Gerard.  THE  CON- 
QUEST OF  LONDON.  By 
Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of 
'Lady  Baby.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

'  Bright  and  ffal^xiaSma^.'— Spectator. 
'  Highly  entertaining   and   enjoyable.' — 
Scotsjuan. 

Ada  Cambridge.  PATH  AND 
GOAL.     By  Ada  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Admirably  told  with  a  fine  sympathy.'— 
Scotsman. 

Richard  Marsh.  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN.  By  Richard 
MARSH,  Author  of  'The  Beetle,' 
'  Marvels  and  Mysteries,"  etc.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  Very  clever  and  highly  entertaining.'— 
Scotsman. 

'Vivid    and  [exciting  stories.'  —  Country 
Life. 

E.  H.  Strain.  ELMSLIE'S  DRAG- 
NET. By  E.  H.  Strain.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  Excellent  character-studies.'— (9«//<;i?>^. 
Mrs.  Penny.  A  FOREST  OFFICER. 

By  Mrs.  Penny.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  story  of  jungle  life  in  India. 
'  Most  fresh  and  original— delightful  read- 
ing.'— Graphic. 
'A  vivid  and  exciting  tale  of  adventure. ' — 
Review  of  the  IVeek. 
W.  C.  Scully.   THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.   By  W.  C.  Scully,  Author 
of  '  Kafir  Stories.'    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mind.'— African 
Critic. 

W.  C.  Scully.  BETWEEN  SUN 
AND  SAND.  By  W.  C.  Scully, 
Author  of  'The  White  Hecatomb.' 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
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OTHER  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 


SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE.  By 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE  TWO  MARYS.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE    LADY'S   WALK.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
MIRRY-ANN.  By  NORMA  LORIMER, 

Author  of  '  Josiah's  Wife.' 
JOSIAH'S    WIFE.      By  Norma 

LORIMER. 

THE  STRONG  GOD  CIRCUM- 
STANCE.   By  Helen  Shipton. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.  By 
Richard  Marsh,  Author  of  '  The 
Beetle.' 

CHRISTALLA.    By  EsM^;  Stuart. 
THE    DESPATCH    RIDER.  By 

Ernest   Glanville,    Author  of 

'The  Kloof  Bride." 
AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.  By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
A   GENTLEMAN    PLAYER.  By 

R.  N.  Stephens,  Author  of  'An 

Enemy  to  the  King. ' 
THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT. 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
DANIEL  WHYTE,    By  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. 

THE  CAPSINA.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE.  By  R.  Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED.   By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

LONE  PINE:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN  LIFE.  By  R.  B. 
Townshend. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS 
WOMAN?  By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban. 


A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  By 
Percy  White. 

SECRETARY   TO    BAYNE,  M.P. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
ADRIAN  ROME.     By  E.  Dawson 

and  A.  Moore. 
THE     BUILDERS.      By    J.  S. 

Fletcher. 
GALLIA.      By     M^nie  Muriel 

DowiE. 

THE  CROOK  OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  M^NiE  Muriel  Dowie. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  Julian  Corbett. 
MISS  ERIN.    By  M.  E.  Francis. 
ANANIAS.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN  IN    '98.      By  Mrs. 

Orpen. 

THE  PLUNDER  PIT.  By  J.  Keigh- 

LEY  SnOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.  By  Victor  Waite. 

SUCCESSORS   TO   THE  TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S    FIND.     By  Mary 

Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S.    By  MARY  Gaunt. 

CAPTAINJACOBUS:  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
ford. 

SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.  By  L.  Cope 

CORNFORD. 

THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.  By 
Laura  Daintrey. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  Mary  A.  Owen. 

CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD. 
By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 

AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn. 

UNDER  SHADOW  OF  THE 
MISSION.    By  L.  S.  McChesney. 

THE  SPECULATORS.  By  J.  F. 
Brewer. 
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THE    SPIRIT   OF   STORM,  By 

Ronald  Ross. 
THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.  By 

Clive  P,  Wolley. 

A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.  By  T. 
L.  Paton. 

MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 
John  Davidson. 

DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.  By 
Henry  Johnston. 

TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 

Richard  Pryce. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.    By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World." 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.    By  H. 

B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE  STONE  DRAGON.  By 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 


A   VICAR'S  WIFE.     By  Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

ELSA.    By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray. 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.    By  I. 
Hooper. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

Morrah, 

THE     FAITHFUL     CITY.  By 
Herbert  Morrah. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.    By  J.  A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.    By  James 
Blythe  Patton. 

THE     PHILANTHROPIST.  By 
Lucy  Maynard. 

VAUSSORE.    By  FRANCIS  Brune. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS 

Crown  8w. 


MANY  CARGOES.  By  W.  W. 
Jacobs. 

SEA  URCHINS.   By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

THE  MESS  DECK.  By  W.  F. 
Shannon. 

DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVEL- 
IST, if'znd  thousa7id.  By  Edna 
Lyall. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     By  W. 

Pett  Ridge. 
CEASE  FIRE!     By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    By  Ernest 

Glanville. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  W.  C.  Scully. 
SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  Mar- 
garet Benson. 
FITZJAMES.    By  Lilian  Street. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  Fifik 

Edition.    By  Bertram  Mitford. 
THE  MOVING  FINGER.   By  Mary 

Gaunt. 

JACO  TRELOAR.   By  J.  H.  Pearce. 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS. 

By  '  Vera." 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  ESM^; 

Stuart. 

A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.   By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
AUT    DIABOLUS    AUT  NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 

THE  COMING   OF  CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 

WINGS.  By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.    By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FENN. 

THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.    By  R. 

Orton  Provitse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.  By 

R.  Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE   SQUIRE  OF  WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
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A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.  By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR.  By 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 
A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.    By  Mrs. 

Dicker 

THE  PRODIGALS.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.  By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 


A    MAN    WITH    BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES.   By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 


A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS. 
S.  Gordon. 

AN    ODD  EXPERIMENT. 
Hannah  Lynch. 

TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA. 
Howard  Pease. 


By 
By 
By 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo, 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.  By 

F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S  WARD.     By  F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.     By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FeNN. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Man- 

VILLE  FeNN. 

DISARMED.     By  M.  Betham 
Edwards. 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.  By 
the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls. ' 

MY  STEWARDSHIP.  By  E. 
M'Queen  Gray. 

JACK'S    FATHER.      By    W.  E. 

NORRIS. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie 
Keith. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Post  8vo.  is. 


xrbe  IFloveUst 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  ShiUing  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 
follows : — 


I. 


II. 


III. 


DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E,  W.  Hornung. 
JENNIE  BAXTER,  JOURNA- 
LIST.   Robert  Barr. 
THE     INCA'S  TREASURE. 
Ernest  Glanville. 
IV.  Out  of  print. 

V.  FURZE  BLOOM,    S.  Baring 

Gould. 

VI.  BUNTER'S        CRUISE.  C. 

Gleig. 

VII.  THE      GAY  DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore. 

VIII.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  A. 

Boyson  Weekes. 
TX.  THE ADVENTUREOF  PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA.     Mrs.  C.  F. 
Williamson. 


VELDT  AND  LAAGER :  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal.  E.  S.  Valen- 
tine. 


XI. 


THE    NIGGER  KNIGHTS. 

F.  NORREYS  CONNELL. 

A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  W. 
Clark  Russell. 

XIII.  THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVI- 
LETTES.   Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Anthony 
Hope. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Lucas 
Malkt. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 
XVII.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Edna  Lyall. 


XII. 


XV. 


XVI. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND 

CHING,  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M. 

Blake. 

ONLY   A  GUARD -ROOM  DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 

By  Harry  Collingwood. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.   By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON:  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
viLLE  Fenn. 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON. 

By  G.  E.  Farrow. 
ADVENTURES    IN  WALLYPUG 

LAND.    By  G.  E.  Farrow.  55. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors^  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Mdle.  Mori.' 


OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 
T.  Meade. 


By  L. 


DUMPS.    By  Mrs.  Park. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By 
L.  T.  Meade. 

HEPSY  GIPSY. 
■2S.  (yd. 


THE    HONOURABLE  MISS. 
L.  T.  Meade. 


By  L.  T.  Meade. 

By 


University  Extension  Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  Zvo.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  followittg  volurnes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  35, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.    By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  Sharp. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  Symes,  M,A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.    Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
Massee.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B,  Lewes, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  Kimmins, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated, 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H,  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S,  Illustrated. 

3s.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.  A. ,  F.  R. S.  Witk  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 3J. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EvAN  Small, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
DiXON,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  %vo,    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

T/ie  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  Third 
Edition. 


THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  HoLY- 
oake.    Second  Edition. 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  HOBSON,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
By  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    Second  Edition. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W. 
H.  WiLKINS,  B.A. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.  By  P. 
Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.  By 
Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 
Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  MooRE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN. By  Gertrude  TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss  BuLLEY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.    By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.  By  E.  Bowmaker. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.  By  Louisa  Twining. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  Reason. 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


^SCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.  ,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  ^s. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A    35.  6d. 

C I CERO— Select  Orations  ( Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  5i. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
35.  (id. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.    2S.  6d. 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GoDLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  2s. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    3^.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.   2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   2s.  6d. 
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THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS 
OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  John 
Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8vo.  15^. 
net. 

This  edition  contains  parallel  passages  from 
the  Eudemian  Ethics,  printed  under  the 
text,  and  there  is  a  full  commentary,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  interpret  diffi- 
culties in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  own 
rules. 

'  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 
whi«h  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 
commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 
put,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 
brevity)  of  such  value  and  interest. ' 

—Pilot. 

THE    CAPTIVI    OF  PLAUTUS. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W. 
M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    Demy  8vo.    los.  6d.  net. 
For  this  edition  all  the  important  mss.  have 
been  re-collated.     An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early 
Latin  verse.    The  Commentary  is  very 
full. 

'This  edition  bears  evidence  of  profound 
and  accurate  grammatical  learning  on 
every  page.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  A  work  of  great  erudition  and  fine  scholar- 
ship.'— Scotsman. 

PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'CosH,  M.A. 
Fcap,  ^to.    I2S.  6d. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.    y.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION.   By  E.  C.  Marchant, 


M.A,,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  CoOK,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.   y.  6d. 

'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 
for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 
Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.  Crown  8vo.  2S. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.    Crown  8vo.  2S. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  xs.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
\s.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,    is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo,  2S. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ACCI- 
DENCE. By  S.  E.  WiNBOLT. 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 


/ 
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NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  By  G.BucKLAND  Green, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.    3s,  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.    Fcap.  8vo.    35.  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huntingford, 
M.  A. ,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


GERMAN 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR. ByH.DEB.GiBBiNS,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc, 
and  V.  A.  MUNDELLA.  With  many 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  bd. 

\jMethuen' s  Science  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,    Physiology,  As- 


tronomy,  and    Geology.      By  R. 

Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.    2s.  6d. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  J. 
B.  Russell,  B.Sc,  Science  Master 
at  Burnley  Grammar  School.  Cr. 
8vo.  IS. 

'  A  collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  notes.' 
— School  Guardian. 


^eitboofts  of  ^Tecbnolog^ 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.    By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.    Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students, 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.  By 
F.  C.  Webber.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
s\i\>]cct.'~  Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.8vo.  y.6d. 

PRACTICAL    PHYSICS.     By  H, 


Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  ot 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  bd. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Miss 
Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.  2S. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  French,  M.A.  Part  I. 
With  numerous  diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.    IS.  6d. 

'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
book. ' — Schoolmaster. 
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ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.   Crown  8vo.   3J.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.    Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Williamson, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 


A  SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.      By    Emma  S. 
Mellows.    Crown  8vo,  6d. 
'  A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 
growth  of  English  literature."  —  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calder- 
WOOD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  i^.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  zd,,  zd.,  and  30?. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.    By  Leon 

Delbos.    Crown  8vo.  zs. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 


METHUEN'S   COMMERCIAL  SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  DE  B. 
GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  zs. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  FI.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.    IS.  6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.    Second  Edition,  zs. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  Bally. 
zs.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY.  Second 
Edition,  zs. 

A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  zs. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  zs. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson,  M.A.    Third  Ed.  is.  6d. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.  A.  Third  Edition. 
IS.  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.  zs. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.  By  H.  Jones,   is.  6d. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.  E.B.M 'Allen, M.A.  Cr.8vo.  zs. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  W. 
Douglas  Edwards,  zs. 
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WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  8TEDMAN,  M.A. 


INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary  Accidence.  Fourth 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  is, 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  zs. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised.    i8mo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
C^SAR.  Part  i.  T  Helvetian 
War.    Second  Edition,    i8mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo. 
Second  Edition,    is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,    is.  6d, 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.    Key  3^.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE: Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  is.6d.  With 
Vocabulary.  2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap,  8vo,  IS.  6d.   With  Vocabulary. 


LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.    IS.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  i8mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition. 

Revised.    i8mo.  is, 
A   SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 

Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 
EASY   GREEK    PASSAGES  FOR 

UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 

Edition  Revised.   Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects,  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.    IS.  6d, 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap,  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    i8mo,  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fifth 
Edition  Revised.    Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d, 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.    2S,  6d.     Key  35.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap, 
8vo.  is. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Crown  Svo, 


2s,  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A.  M.  M.  StedmaN,  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition, 


A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 
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LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Tenth  Edition. 
Key  {Fourth  Edition)  issued  as 
above.    6s.  net. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN    MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.   By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.  6s.  net. 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  MoRiCH,  Clifton  College. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above.    6^.  net. 


HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition. 

SCIENCE  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.    By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S.    In  two  vols. 
Part  I.  Chemistry  ;  Part  ii.  Physics. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as 
above,    -js.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  Tait 
Wardlaw,  B.A,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


